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Preface 

NEARLY  every  line  in  this  book  has  been 
written  to  the  accompaniment  of  gims 
and  under  conditions  that  made  writing  very 
difficult.  There  are  many  things  I  would  have 
liked  to  write,  but  which  I  am  not  permitted  to 
tell  at  present.  I  have  had  to  refrain  from  men- 
tioning certain  places,  names  of  certain  important 
men,  and  certain  dates.  I  have  also  had  to  curb 
a  desire  to  criticize.  Several  of  my  letters  to  friends 
in  England  are  included  here.  Written,  as  they 
were,  immediately  after  the  events  they  describe, 
they  show,  I  think,  my  emotions  as  no  ordinary 
chapters  could. 

As  a  member  of  the  7th  Group  of  Polish  Red 
Cross  Volunteers,  I  have  had  unique  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  war  on  the  Russian  front,  of  being 
in  actual  battles,  of  working  in  the  firing  zone,  and 
of  knowing  the  Russian  soldier  as  he  ought  to  be 
known — as  a  splendid  fighting  man  with  the  splen- 
did faith  and  optimism  that  must  lead  to  victory. 
I  was  with  the  rear-guard  during  the  great  retreat 
through  Poland.  I  was  the  only  English-speaking 
man  in  \\'arsaw  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  and  the  last 
to  leave  the  town.  The  losses  of  the  rear-guard 
were  inevitably  large,  but  the  moral  of  the  troops 
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was  never  shaken.  The  retreat  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  was  magnificent.  I  think  it  will  be  classed 
as  a  victory  when  the  whole  history  of  this  war 
comes  to  be  written. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  His  Excellency 
Alexandre  Ivanovitch  Goutchkoff  and  to  Colonel 
Alexandre  de  Bargigli  for  their  many  kindnesses 
to  me  in  Poland  and  Russia ;  to  my  friend  Alex- 
andre Jouravleff  of  Moscow  for  much  hospitality ; 
and  to  Mr.  Robert  Lattimore  of  Petrograd  for 
all  the  things  he  has  done  for  me.  Naturally, 
one  has  many  difficulties  in  a  strange  country, 
but  Mr.  Lattimore  has  smoothed  most  of  mine,  and 
helped  me  in  numerous  ways. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  of  the  Sphere,  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  include  here  several  of  my  contribu- 
tions to  his  journal,  and  many  of  my  photographs. 
I  am  grateful  for  these,  but  most  of  all  I  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  Shorter  for  this — and  it  is  a  paradox  :  he 
has  never  once  written  to  me  since  I  left  England  ! 
But  perhaps  only  a  special  correspondent  can 
appreciate  what  this  confidence  and  this  giving 
of  freedom  means. 

R.  SCOTLAND  LIDDELL. 

With  the  Active  Russian  Army, 
March,  1916. 
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"  NEECHEVO  " 


EECHEVO"  is  a  Russian  word  wliich 
means  "  Never  mind,"  "  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter," ''  It's  nothing,"  and  other  similar  phrases. 
In  fact,  there  are  so  many  occasions  on  which  the 
word  may  be  used,  that  during  my  first  few  weeks 
on  the  Russian  front  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  safe 
answer  or  comment,  no  matter  what  was  said  to 
me.  For  instance :  "  How  are  you  ?  "  "  Oh, 
Neechevo ! "  meaning  "  I'm  all  right.  There's 
nothing  wrong."  "  Do  you  find  the  Russian 
food  strange  ?  "  "  Oh,  Neechevo  !  "  meaning 
"  Yes,  I  do,  but  never  mind.  It's  all  right," 
and  so  on. 

That  was  after  a  few  weeks  in  the  Eastern  battle 
zone.  Now,  after  many  months,  I  still  find 
"Neechevo"  a  safe  answer  or  comment,  but  I 
find  it  is  something  very  much  greater  than  that. 
I  find  that  "  Neechevo  "  stands  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  for  the  moral  of  the  splendid 
army,  for  the  faith  of  men  and  officers  alike,  for  the 
optimism  of  the  whole  race.  "  Neechevo  "  is  the 
"  Are  we  downhearted  ?  No  !  "  of  Russia.  It 
is  the  "  Nil  Desperandum,"  the  "  Never  say 
'  Die  '  1  "     It  is  the  miconquerable  fighter's  reply, 
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as,  bruised  and  bleeding,  he  staggers  to  his  feet. 
In  days  of  peace,  I  beUeve  the  word  might  damn 
a  nation's  progress,  but  to-day,  when  Russia  is 
at  war,  the  "  Neechevo  "  of  the  Russian  soldier 
is  the  greatest  word  in  all  the  land.  And  so,  with 
it,  I  commence  my  book. 

Let  me  look  back  and  tell  you  of  some  incidents. 
On  the  night  of  May  30  and  early  morning  of  May 
31,  1915,  and  again  on  July  6  and  7,  the  Austro- 
German  forces  attacked  with  gas  shells.  The 
Russians  lost  twelve  thousand  men.  Later  on 
you  will  read  of  these  attacks.  I  saw  the  dead 
and  dying  men  lying  amongst  the  men  who  coughed 
and  gasped  for  life.  One  bearded  giant  lay  at 
the  edge  of  a  Red  Cross  camp.  I  bathed  his  head 
with  water  and  gave  him  milk  to  drink  and  re- 
arranged his  pillow. 

"  Neechevo  !  "  he  said  to  me,  and  smiled  bravely 
with  his  fine  blue  eyes,  full  as  they  were  of  dreadful 

pain. 

On  another  occasion,  I  stood  beside  the  stretcher 
of  a  wounded  man.  I  held  a  cup  of  red  wine  to  his 
poor  lips.  There  was  a  plague  of  flies.  I  tore  a 
branch  from  a  tree  and  whisked  the  insects  from 
his  face.  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  him ;  I 
wanted  to  infuse  my  own  strength  into  his  wrecked 
body  ;  I  wanted  to  ease  his  suffering — yet  I  could 
do  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  He  must  have 
seen  the  sympathy  in  my  face,  felt  the  sympathy 
in  my  hands  as  I  touched  his  head,  seen  how  much 
I  wanted  to  aid  him,  for  he,  also,  smiled  up  in  my 
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face  and  said,  ''  Neechevo."  "  It  doesn't  matter. 
Never  mind." 

His  right  leg  was  torn  in  three  places — he  would 
lose  the  limb  if  he  should  live  at  all ;  his  arms  were 
both  wrecked  ;  his  chest  was  torn  from  side  to 
side. 

And  yet  again,  I  saw  a  wounded  officer,  whose 
regiment  had  almost  all  been  lost.  "  Neechevo," 
he  said  to  me.  The  word  may  seem  to  savour  of 
indifference,  of  a  cruel  lack  of  feeling,  but  it  is 
not  that.  It  is  purely  faith  and  hope  and  optim- 
ism. The  great  Russian  army  was  smashed  to 
the  ground,  yet  it  could  always  rise  to  fight  again. 
Whole  Russian  regiments  were  almost  entirely 
lost.  Divisions,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  were 
cut  up  till  only  hundreds  remained.  Yet  the  Rus- 
sian men  remained  unbeaten  :  the  Russian  army 
was  imconquerable.  "  Neechevo  " — "  It  doesn't 
matter.  .  .  .  Never  mind.  .  .  .  All  will  be  well 
some  day." 

And  the  Russian  losses  were  tragic.  The  lists 
of  killed  and  injured  were  terribly  big.  How  can 
I  write  otherwise  ?  And  how  can  I  write  of  all 
the  tragedy  of  the  Eastern  front  ?  It  is  a  story 
that  can  only  be  written  in  tears,  rainbowed  as  it 
is  by  a  thousand  instances  of  heroism  and  by  the 
wonderful  retreat  itself — a  retreat  carried  out 
successfully  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties. I  was  with  the  rear-guard.  Our  losses 
were  inevitably  great. 

I   saw   a   regiment   of   Siberian    soldiers   on   the 
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Rawka  front  in  Poland  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1915.  The  physique  of  the  men  was  magnificent. 
I  said  so  to  an  officer. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  ought  to  have  seen  this 
regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  best 
men  are  all  gone  now." 

A  week  later,  I  saw  another  company  of  splendidly 
built  soldiers.  Tall  and  broad,  with  beautifully 
shaped  limbs,  the  men  were  on  their  way  to  the 
first-line  trenches.  I  saw  them  pass,  and  again 
commented  on  their  physique. 

"  That's  nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  men  we  had  when  war  began. 
.  .  .  They're  all  gone  now." 

Several  times  I  remarked  on  the  Russian  soldier's 
build,  and  always  there  was  the  same  response  : 
"  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  men  we  had.  .  .  . 
They're  all  gone  now." 

The  terrible  pity  is  that  the  reply  was  true.  The 
"  top-of-the-barrel "  men  were  all  gone.  Good 
as  were  the  men  who  still  remained  (the  Russian 
barrel  is  very  big),  they  were  the  lower  layers. 

In  time  of  war,  each  Russian  regiment  is  formed 
of  four  thousand  soldiers.  One  Russian  regiment, 
after  a  year  of  war,  had  already  had  thirty-six 
thousand  men  in  its  ranks. 

Can  I  write  anything  more  tragic  than  that  ? 

The  great  Russian  retreat  of  the  late  summer 
of  1915  came  to  an  end  about  the  third  week  of 
September.  For  over  two  months  the  army  had 
been  almost  constantly  hurrying  east.     Then  the 
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enemy  was  checked,  and  the  Russians  were  able 
to  make  a  position  and  hold  it.  For  weeks  the 
wounded  men  had  numbered  thousands  daily, 
then  suddenly  came  calm  alter  the  storm.  An 
injured  man  or  two  still  came  from  battle,  but 
very  rarely  had  we  losses  greater  than  a  dozen 
men  per  day. 

A  few  days  after  this  sudden  lull,  I  was  in  the 
town  of  Minsk.  It  was  crowded  with  soldiers. 
I  went  to  one  of  the  stations  to  make  some  inquiries. 
Officers  and  soldiers  and  refugees  swarmed  in  and 
around  the  buildings.  In  the  refreshment  room, 
women  and  children  lay  on  their  bundles  of  belong- 
ings and  slept :  tired  officers  were  resting  at  the 
tables.  The  main  platform  was  densely  crowded 
with  army  men,  yet  in  the  mass  I  met  a  very  lonely 
man.  He  was  a  general  whom  I  knew.  He  was 
waiting  for  a  train  to  Moscow. 

He  welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  I  shook  hands* 
and  was  shocked  to  find  him  so  haggard,  so  ill,  so 
terribly  changed.  His  eyes  were  full  of  a  great 
pain.  There  were  deep  lines  in  his  face  that  I 
had  not  seen  before.  Pie  was  thinner.  His  hair 
was  more  grey.  He  had  aged  very  much  in  a  few 
weeks. 

We  spoke  together  for  a  time,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  leaving  active  service  on  account  of  his 
health.  For  fourteen  months  he  had  been  con- 
stantly in  the  zone  of  fire.  While  we  talked,  a 
long  train  of  soldiers  passed  through  the  station. 
The  men  were  sitting  at  the  open  doors  of  the 
wagons,  singing  and  playing  their  various  instru- 
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ments — concertinas,  balalaikas,  and  tambourines. 
We  watched  the  train  go  by. 

"  Well,  general,"  I  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
very  downhearted  about  these  men.  The  moral 
of  your  troops  is  as  splendid  as  ever.  That's 
something  the  enemy  cannot  ever  beat !  " 

Before    I   write   his   answer,    let   me   say   this  : 

General was  one  of  the  most  popular  generals 

on  the  Russian  front.  His  men  loved  him.  He 
loved  them.  With  his  kind  smile  and  cheery 
words  he  was  like  a  good  father  when  he  walked 
amongst  them.     Yet  he  said — 

"  Ugh !  The  Russian  soldier !  .  .  .  He  eats 
and  he  drinks  and  he  sleeps.  Nothing  else  matters. 
That's  all  he  cares  about !  " 

A  few  weeks  before.  General  had  lost  nine 

thousand  five  hundred  men  out  of  the  twelve 
thousand  who  still  remained  in  his  division.  .  .  . 
I  was  told  later  that  he  had  been  recalled.  And 
when  I  think  of  the  general's  sneering  words,  for 
I  understand  why — ^Do  you  not,  too  ? — I  find 
that  they  also  stand  for  something  very  tragic. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  guns.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  in  ten 
long  months  but  what  I  have  heard  the  noise  of 
battle.  As  I  write  now  a  heavy  bombardment 
of  the  German  trenches  is  taking  place.  They  are 
three  miles  away.  Our  batteries  are  very  near. 
But — I  had  to  pause  a  moment  ago  to  make  sure 
the  cannon  were  firing.  This  is  significant.  The 
miller  never  notes  the  rumble  of  his  mill.  ,  .  . 
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At  present  I  am  in  a  peasant's  hut.  The  floor 
is  bare  earth,  hard  and  dry  and  dimpled.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  are  made  of  unplaned  tree  trunks. 
My  desk  is  a  rough  pine  table  ;  my  seat  a  most 
imsteady  stool.  In  front  of  me  there  is  a  flickering 
candle  stuck  in  a  shrapnel  head.  Farther  in  front, 
to  my  left,  is  an  open  stove.  The  once  white  sides 
are  very  black.  Some  logs  are  burning  with  a 
cheerful  glow,  and  little  wisps  of  smoke  are  curling 
out  of  cracks  and  tiny  holes.  In  the  corner  of  the 
room  on  my  right,  fixed  close  up  to  the  low  ceiling, 
there  is  a  Holy  Ikon.  The  thin  candle  in  the 
coloured  dish  in  front  of  it  is  unlit.  Below  it, 
on  both  walls,  are  sacred  pictures.  The  largest  is 
of  the  Crucifixion — Christ  on  the  Cross  is  in  the 
centre,  and  all  around  are  supplementary  pictures 
of  incidents  before  and  after  Jesus'  death.  The 
soldiers  who  come  to  this,  my  cottage  room,  cross 
themselves  and  bow  and  mumble  hurried  prayers 
when  they  regard  the  Ikon  and  the  pictures 
underneath. 

On  my  knee  is  a  most  affectionate  cat,  that  eats 
black  bread  and  drinks  plain  water.  I  am  fond 
of  her — she  has  adapted  herself  so  well  to  war 
conditions.  Also,  she  is  to  me  what  a  pet  gaol 
mouse  is  to  a  prisoner.  You  know  the  pretty  tales 
we  read  ?  And,  further,  she  understands  me  when 
I  speak  English,  and  there  is  something  very  home- 
like about  her  purr.  ...  I  ought  to  explain 
that  my  Russian  koshka  was  educated  to  come  to 
the  call  of  "  Kiss,  kiss,  k'ss,  k'ss,"  whereas  my 
English     "  Puss,    puss,    p'ss,    p'ss  "     is     equally 
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effective.  I  ought  also  to  say  that  I  never  need 
to  call  her  in  or  to  my  knee — only  to  the  door  when 
I  want  to  put  her  out. 

So  here  I  am  writing  in  a  hut  with  the  artillery 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  I  sit.  But  I  have 
written  this  book  in  other  places.  In  tents,  in 
goods  wagons,  in  pine-branch  shelters,  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air.  My  means  of 
travelling  on  the  Russian  front  have  been  still 
more  varied.  I  have  journeyed  from  point  to 
point  in  many  ways  :  on  foot,  in  trains,  in  motor- 
cars, upon  locomotives,  on  horseback,  in  carriages, 
in  rough  wooden  sledges,  in  armoured  cars  upon 
the  railway,  in  ambulance  wagons,  and  in  special 
trucks  on  special  tramways. 

For  here,  where  I  am  now  on  the  Eastern  front, 
it  is  another  war  compared  to  that  upon  the  West. 
Here  we  have  no  bleak,  flat,  unlovely  country, 
scarred  by  trenches  and  harsh  entanglements  of 
wire.  We  have  no  stone-built  houses  at  every 
few  hundred  yards.  The  battlefield  is  larger, 
greater,  and,  somehow  to  me,  more  impressive. 
The  war  here  is  in  a  land  of  wide  plains  and  silver 
rivers  and  virgin  forests  of  pine  and  birch.  One 
rides  for  many  versts  without  encountering  a  single 
house.  Rough  tracks,  made  since  the  war  came 
here,  run  through  the  fields  and  woods.  One  finds 
one's  way  by  chart  and  compass. 

Looking  back  again  upon  the  scenes  of  the  ten 
months   just    passed,    I   have   memories   that   will 
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always  rest  in  my  mind :  Wide,  dusty  })lains, 
under  a  quivering  heat  of  haze,  with  troops  passing 
veiled  in  clouds  of  dust.  Great,  cool,  dark,  shady 
woods  in  sound  of  all  the  noise  of  war,  with  graves 
of  unknown  men  made  here  and  there.  Rivers 
that  sparkled  in  the  summer  sun,  and  ran  as  black 
streaks  w^ien  all  around  was  white  with  snow. 
Then  frozen  rivers  that  could  let  a  remment  of  men 
across  :  and  afterwards  no  signs  of  streams  at 
all — only  a  long,  white  valley  between  hill-sides 
of  snow-laden  pine. 

Memories  of  days  of  burning  sun,  and  days  of 
blinding  rain.  Nights  of  soft  warmth,  and  nights 
when  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  heavens'  artil- 
lery crashed  above  the  guns  of  man.  Nights 
when  the  full,  bright  moon  made  all  the  fields 
appear  as  lakes  with  a  white  mist  rising  up  like 
smoke.  Sunsets  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before, 
with  cavalry  and  men  on  foot  silhouetted  against 
a  golden-purple  sky.  The  weeks  when  autumn 
came,  and  all  the  woods  and  trees  were  of  a  love- 
liness I  cannot  tell.  And  winter — tliis  Russian 
winter — when  the  rolling  plains  are  levelled  and 
the  little  shrubs  are  covered  up  and  the  big  trees 
are  bending  beneath  their  load  of  snow,  and  the 
passing  of  the  troops  is  muffled  so  that  only  the 
jingle  of  the  horses'  harness  is  heard,  and  the 
voices  of  the  marching  men  above  the  dull  ermich- 
ing  of  their  feet  upon  the  trampled  snow. 

And  I  have  memories  of  dead  men  and  of  men 
who  came  in  wrecked  from  war.  I  have  memories 
of  great,  fine  regiments  that  went  bravely  to  fill  the 
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gaps  in  the  long  wall  of  men,  and  of  tired  regi- 
ments that  stumbled  out  from  battle  with  less 
than  half  the  soldiers  they  had  had.  I  have  mem- 
ories of  the  awful  sights  I've  seen,  and  of  the  mar- 
vellous courage  of  the  suffering  men.  Memories 
of  heroic  patience  and  endurance,  and  of  the 
brave,  sweet  sisters  who,  right  in  the  firing  zone 
itself,  worked  to  ease  the  soldiers'  pain. 

There  are  things  seen  I  never  shall  forget ; 
things  heard  that  I  will  always  hear.  But  of  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  that  are  impressive,  none 
is  more  so,  after  you  have  heard  it  as  I  have  heard 
it,  than  the  "  Neechevo  "  of  the  Russian  soldier. 


II 

PETROGRAD 

ON  the  curving  bridge  opposite  the  Memorial 
Church  in  Petrograd,  where  the  canal  runs 
under  the  great  Nevsky  Prospect,  a  white-faced, 
weak-looking  young  soldier  stood  gazing  at  the 
gleaming  dome  and  shining  mosaic  work  in  front 
of  him.  A  score  of  colours  glinted  in  the  sun  : 
the  gold-work  sparkled  like  a  thousand  precious 
stones. 

A  bitter  wind  raced  down  the  long  street,  but 
the  pavements — cracked,  imeven,  disgraceful  pave- 
ments with  many  gaps  and  holes  where  stones 
had  been — were  crowded  with  a  laugliing,  merry 
throng.  There  were  many  uniforms  there  :  officers 
with  clanking  sw^ords  and  jingling  spurs  and  braid 
of  red  and  gold  on  their  great  coats  ;  students  and 
postal  officials  and  engineers  and  railway  men, 
all  in  their  distinctive  garb ;  here  and  there  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  dark  eyes  shining  below  her 
wliite  kosinka,  a  satin  red  cross  on  her  breast  and 
one  on  her  left  arm  ;  simple  soldiers,  also,  whose 
walk  along  the  street  resulted  in  an  almost  con- 
tinuous salute.  This  seemed  a  serious  affair : 
bent  arm  held  stiffly  to  the  head,  and  eyes  fixed 
on  the  officer  until  he  passed. 

Many    ladies,    too,    went    hurrying    by.     Their 
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various  furs  and  cosy  coats  made  weather  a  thing 
of  no  importance.  And  well-dressed  business  men 
were  there,  raising  their  hats  to  their  male  friends, 
whom  sometimes  they  stopped  to  kiss.  No  one 
noticed  the  white-faced  youth  who  stood  upon 
the  bridge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  street,  in  two  parallel  streams, 
the  noisy  tramway-cars  swung  past.  On  either 
side  of  them  ran  tooting  motors  and  slowly-moving 
wagons  stacked  with  wood  and  merchandise,  and 
the  well-horsed  little  cabs  with  their  "  isvost- 
chiks "  sitting  balloon-like  in  their  huge,  blue, 
padded  coats,  arms  outstretched,  reins  tightly 
held.  It  was  all  very  noisy  on  this  sunny  spring 
morning,  yet  above  the  din  of  the  traffic  there 
were  the  laughter  and  the  chatter  of  the  crowd. 

Because  I  had  never  been  in  Petrograd  before, 
I  stopped  on  the  bridge  to  admire  the  costly  church. 
And  then  I  noticed  the  young  soldier  at  my  side. 
His  cap  was  soiled  and  greasy ;  his  overcoat  was 
badly  fitting.  For  a  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  shining  dome  in  front,  then  he  leant  over 
the  low  parapet  and  looked  down  into  the  sluggish 
water.  Thus  he  remained  for  many  minutes  :  I 
cannot  guess  his  thoughts.  In  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  clumsy  stick.  He  had  only  one  leg.  In 
place  of  the  other  was  a  wooden  stump,  painted 
a  shiny  black.  What  I  noticed  most  was  this  : 
the  grey  rubber  tip  was  new.  .  .  . 

So  here  was  the  war  in  Petrograd.  No  cannon 
shells  had  tilled  the  ground  within  a  thousand 
miles ;    no    shrapnel    balls    had    reaped    a    bloody 
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harvest  within  a  month's  long  march  ;  the  l)atHc 
front  that  stretched  across  the  breadth  of  lialf  of 
Europe  was  very  far  away  ;  yet  to  the  capital 
had  come  the  fruits  of  war.  The  white-faced 
youth  was  one.  The  town  was  filled  with  many 
others. 

I  saw  them  in  the  convalescent  stage  taking  an 
airing  in  the  streets  and  parks  and  open  spaces. 
Twenty,  perhaps,  would  go  out  for  a  walk  together. 
Always  there  was  a  little  Sister  in  charge.  She 
shepherded  her  small  group  along  the  street  just 
as  a  man  might  drive  a  flock  of  sheep.  There 
was,  indeed,  something  sheep-like  in  these  wounded 
men.  About  them  was  a  listlessness,  an  apathy, 
a  total  lack  of  interest ;  their  faces  in  their  blank- 
ness  resembled  the  dumb  animal.  Along  the  main 
streets  they  would  go,  walking  slowly  with  steps 
that  developed  as  they  went  into  a  mere  shuffle. 
Some  of  them  walked  on  crutches,  some  with 
sticks,  some  had  bandaged  arms,  and  some  had 
empty  sleeves.  In  others,  the  face  of  a  sick  man 
was  the  only  outward  evidence  of  their  wounds. 

The  little  Sister  would  point  out  certain  build- 
ings to  her  charges,  and  would  tell  them  all  about 
the  streets  through  which  they  passed.  But 
always,  it  seemed  to  me,  there  was  that  sheer 
indifference.  Only  when  passing  by  a  church 
would  the  men  rouse  themselves  out  of  passivity, 
and  then  each  man  would  gravely  doff  his  cap  and 
cross  himself  as  he  went  by.  \Mien  the  men  had 
walked  enough,  the  Sister  would  herd  them  across 
the  road  to  a  tram-stop  island  (the  traffic  ceased 
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when  Sestra's  hand  was  raised),  then  when  the 
car  had  come  she  would  guide  them  in  and  go  in 
last  herself.  Sister  was  a  season  ticket  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  wounded  men. 

There  were  injured  officers  in  Petrograd  as  well. 
One  saw  them  in  the  big  hotels.  Some  would 
have  their  arms  in  black- silk  slings.  Others  would 
limp  along,  leaning  heavily  on  their  walking-sticks 
or  on  the  arm  of  a  woman  or  brother  officer.  They 
were  to  be  seen  at  "  Five  o'clock  tea  " — an  Eng- 
lish custom  said  to  be  "  the  thing  " — chatting 
merrily  with  their  lady  friends.  But  all  of  them 
were  smartly  dressed  and  groomed.  There  was 
nothing  tragic  in  their  appearance  or  condition. 
The  real  tragedy  of  the  war  was  in  the  street. 
The  real  tragedy  was  personified  in  the  weak 
figure  of  the  white-faced  youth  with  the  new 
wooden  stump. 

There  was  no  sound  of  heavy  guns  in  Petrograd, 
but  there  were  echoes  of  the  distant  battle  lines. 
There  were  no  shell-struck  houses,  no  bombs  by 
day,  no  Zeppelins  by  night ;  but  there  were  signs 
that  showed  the  nation  was  at  war.  Outside  the 
offices  of  the  Novce  Vremya,  in  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
a  crowd  stood  all  day  long  while  bulletins  were 
shown  to  give  the  news  from  hour  to  hour.  In 
every  street  were  girls  who  sold  a  flower,  or  paper 
tag,  or  metal  badge  for  the  Red  Cross.  One  paid 
the  sum  one  liked,  but  the  wearing  of  an  emblem 
was  not  a  truce  against  further  attack.  One  would 
buy  a  flower   and  then  be   pressed  to  buy  a  tag  : 


GeneralZakaroff  of  theSSth  Division  (mounted),  and  Colonel  de  Bargigli. 
It  was  on   the   General's   horse   that  Mr.  Scotland  I.iddell   rode   to    the 

first  line  Russian  trenches. 
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the  wearing  of  the  two  in  one's  lapel  resulted  in 
a  plea  to  have  a  badge  as  well.  The  eafes  were 
invaded  by  the  persistent  foe  :  each  course  of 
every  meal  was  marked  by  charity  at  war. 

In  the  quiet  streets  and  open  spaces  the  raw 
material  was  being  shaped  for  war.  Squads  of 
recruits  were  drilled  all  through  the  town.  In 
front  of  the  great  Isaakiewsky  Cathedral,  on  the 
rough  cobbled  road,  I  saw  them  every  day.  On 
the  embankment  by  the  Neva  also,  and  in  smaller 
streets  like  Fontanka,  along  by  the  canal.  A\'hy 
the  men  were  there,  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  seemed 
strange,  because  in  Petrograd  were  open  spaces 
where  one  could  put  ten  thousand  men,  and  parks 
where  one  could  camp  an  army. 

These  open  spaces  were  immense.  In  Petrograd 
one  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  vastness.  The 
Nevsky  Prospect  was  both  wide  and  very  long. 
The  smaller  streets  were  of  great  width.  In  the 
open  square  in  front  of  the  AVinter  Palace,  one  felt 
quite  lost.  The  Palace  itself  was  very  large  : 
the  memorial  column  in  front  seemed  to  reach  up 
to  the  skies.  Beneath  it  one  felt  oneself  a  pygmy. 
Distances,  too,  seemed  very  great.  Even  to  get 
to  Petrograd  in  time  of  war  meant  a  journey  of 
eight  days. 

In  Petrograd — throughout  all  Russia,  indeed — 
there  was  prohibition.  The  curse  of  vodka  had 
been  removed ;  but  I  saw  drunkards  reeling 
through  the  streets  at  night.  Some  one  had  dis- 
covered a  substitute,  hanzia,  that  could  be  made 
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from  methylated  spirit  and  syrup.  That  was 
for  the  poorer  folk.  The  rich  could  still  have  wine  : 
one  had  only  "  to  know  the  ropes."  Whisky  of  a 
kind  could  be  bought,  if  one  would  pay  enough. 
Brandy,  too.  A  young  American  in  a  big  hotel 
showed  me  with  pride  a  case  that  he  had  bought. 
He  boasted  of  the  price.  It  was  in  the  reverse 
ratio  to  the  quality  of  the  drink,  but  no  matter. 
It  was  brandy ;  it  was  prohibited  ;  the  visitor 
was  immensely  pleased  to  think  he  had  outwitted 
the  local  authorities.  He  was  also  greatly  delighted 
about  a  deal  he  had  made  in  motor-cars  :  perhaps  in 
it  he  had  outwitted  the  Government  officials  as  well. 

There  were  many  Americans  in  Petrograd — 
capturing  German  trade,  or  attempting  to  do  so. 
Some  of  them  were  charming  men  ;  others  .  .  . 
I  met  one  in  the  lounge  of  my  hotel.  For  the 
want  of  something  better  to  say,  I  needlessly  asked, 
"  You're  an  American  ?  "  "  You're  damned 
right  !  "  he  said  loudly  but,  somehow,  solemnly. 

I  must  tell  of  a  correspondent  I  met.  He  was 
about  to  leave  Russia  for  Servia  or  Turkey,  or 
some  place  where  a  neutral  man  might  go.  But 
first  of  all  he  had  some  shopping  to  do.  At  his 
request  I  went  with  him  to  the  great  store  where 
military  goods  are  sold.  Here  he  bought  a  Rus- 
sian captain's  cap,  and  a  captain's  epaulettes 
and  a  Russian  military  tunic,  and — the  military 
medals  of  St.  George  and  St.  Stanislaus !  The 
goods  were  given  him  at  once  ;  no  questions  were 
asked.  Some  day  the  "  boys "  at  home  would 
see   how   well  the   hero   looked.     "  Some   hero  !  " 
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Meanwliile  I  waited  for  a  permit  to  go  to  Galieia. 
Things  move  slowly  in  Russia.  A  week  went 
past  and  nothing  had  been  done.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  Petrograd  :  the  town  laeked  interest 
for  me  ;  it  was  anything  but  beautiful.  I  was 
impatient  to  be  off.  An  invitation  to  spend  a 
week-end  in  the  country  was  very  welcome.  The 
friends  whose  house  I  visited  lived  a  dozen  miles 
from  the  little  town  of  Okoulovka,  a  station  half- 
way between  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  I  left  the 
city  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  my  destination 
late  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  bumpy  drive  across 
a  much-rutted  track.  One  could  not  say  it  was  a 
road.     Something  happened  en  route. 

On  the  platform  of  Okoulovka,  an  old  woman, 
bare-legged  and  thinly  dressed,  was  raving  mad 
with  drink.  Two  policemen  struggled  with  the 
hag  ;  a  little  group  of  peasants  followed  in  their 
wake.  Here  also,  then,  some  one  had  "  found  a 
way."  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  after 
all,  it  was  easier  to  do  things  on  the  sly  in  a  strag- 
gling country  village,  especially  when  that  village 
seemed  almost  out  of  the  world— cut  off  bj''  dis- 
tance and  its  own  size  from  all  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  The  thought  also  came  to  my  mind  that 
here  at  least,  in  rural  Russia,  one  might  forget 
the  war.     But  I  was  wrong. 

Outside  the  station,  a  few  minutes  later,  I  saw 
a  Sister  conducting  a  party  of  crippled  men  home 
from  a  walk  in  the  fields  and  woods.  The  men 
seemed  brighter  than  those  in  Petrograd.  Each 
man  was  carrying  a  bunch  of  fresh  spring  flowers, 
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or  a  branch  of  young  green  leaves.  Some  of  the 
men  were  gaily  decorated  with  floral  chains.  A 
Red  Cross  flag  flew  from  a  building  farther  on. 
In  Okoulovka  there  were  five  hundred  broken 
soldiers  being  patched.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  huge  Russia  were  many  gran- 
aries where  the  harvest  of  wounded  men  was 
stored. 

At  Koolatinno,  where  my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Riddell,  lived,  there  were  splendid  pine 
woods  and  patches  of  silver  birches  which  made  a 
curious  impression  of  light  and  shade.  There 
was  a  sparkling  river  that  wound  around  a  hill. 
Far  off  were  many  shades  of  green  and  queer 
purple  veils  against  the  wooded  heights.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful.  And  at  night  when  it  was 
late,  but  not  yet  dark,  there  were  nightingales 
such  as  I  have  never  heard  before  :  whole  choirs 
of  them  to  fill  the  woods  with  sound  of  such  sheer 
loveliness  that  one  felt  no  regret  at  loss  of  sleep. 
It  seemed  easy  to  forget  the  war  here. 

In  the  great  mill  beside  the  river,  however, 
they  were  making  sacks  and  tents  for  soldiers  : 
they  were  busy  on  army  contracts.  And  by  the 
wooden  houses  in  the  settlement  where  the  workers 
lived,  a  youth  had  come  back  home  from  war  with 
one  arm  gone. 

Back  to  Petrograd  two  days  later,  to  find  Galicia 
barred  for  the  moment.  Something  had  happened. 
Rumour  made  the  Russian  losses  very  great.     No 
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stranger  was  permitted  to  go  and  learn  the  truth. 
There  were  still  a  hundred  points  to  which  I  might 
be  free  to  go.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
His  Excellency  Alexandre  Goutchkoff,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Duma,  at  Zyrardow,  "  some- 
where in  Poland." 

I  left  the  same  night  for  Warsaw.     There  were 
soldiers — soldiers — soldiers  all  the  way. 


Ill 

THE  RUSSIAN   SOLDIER 

SOME  months  after  my  first  arrival  in  the  Eastern 
fighting  zone  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
commander  of  an  important  artillery  battery. 
This  was  during  the  retreat  towards  Warsaw. 
My  host  and  his  officers  had  their  quarters  in  a  fine 
country  house  whose  owner  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  before  the  on-coming  flood  of  Germans.  Near 
this  mansion  was  a  village.  It  also  was  deserted. 
Later  on  it  was  burnt  by  the  Russians,  like  so 
many  other  little  towns  and  villages  had  been. 
The  Russians  left  a  blackened  desert  behind  them. 
Crops  and  houses  were  all  destroyed.  The  pea- 
sants were  all  driven  away  towards  Russia.  It 
was  the  Russian  system.  They  left  no  one  who 
could  till  the  ground  and  raise  harvests  of  food- 
stuffs for  Germany's  benefit. 

The  house  in  which  I  was  to  dine  stood  in  beauti- 
ful groimds — shrubberies  and  lawns  and  orna- 
mental plots.  Outside  the  small  estate,  I  left  the 
carriage  in  which  I  had  driven  from  my  own  tent, 
two  miles  away,  and  I  approached  the  house  on 
foot.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the  man- 
sion, this  is  what  I  saw — 

There  was  a  wide  verandah,  hung  with  scarlet 
flowers  and  with  boxes  of  fine  plants  and  little 
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trees  in  tubs  all  round.  Some  young  ofTiccrs  sat 
smoking  in  deck  chairs  and  wicker  lounges.  And 
on  the  path  at  one  side  of  the  balcony  stood  the 
commander  himself,  purple  in  the  face  with  hoarse 
shouting.  In  front  of  him,  in  a  line,  were  three 
big  soldiers,  standing  at  the  salute — their  right 
arms  held  very  stiffly  to  their  heads.  The  com- 
mander was  yelling  at  them  loud  enough  for  the 
Germans — who  were  entrenched  only  two  miles 
away — to  hear.  And  he  was  striking  them  on 
the  face  with  his  bare  hand.  Each  man  in  turn 
— left  to  right,  then  left  to  right  again.  The  men 
staggered  at  each  blow,  but  their  right  hands  still 
stuck  to  their  heads.  The  salute  remained  un- 
broken. 

I  went  on  to  the  verandah,  shook  hands  with 
the  officers,  and  then  continued  to  watch  the  little 
incident  on  the  garden  path.  In  front  of  each  of 
the  three  soldiers  was  a  little  bundle.  Behind 
the  commander  was  another  soldier  with  a  fixed 
bayonet  on  his  rifle.  After  the  officer  had  dealt 
each  man  a  half-dozen  slaps,  he  apparently  ordered 
the  soldier  with  the  rifle  to  open  the  bundles  of 
each  of  the  three  men  in  turn.  The  first  bundle 
contained  a  woman's  hat  with  gay  cloth  flowers 
and  fancy  bows  :  the  fashion  was  of  another  day. 
The  owner  of  this  bundle  was  ordered  to  pick  up 
the  hat  and  put  it  on.  His  own  cap  was  kicked 
into  the  shrubs  by  the  commander.  "With  the 
ridiculous  hat  on  his  head,  the  wretched  soldier 
again  stood  at  the  salute. 

The  second  man   had  a  slightly  larger  bmidle. 
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An  old  blue  silk  dress  was  revealed  when  the  man 
with  the  rifle  opened  it.  The  owner  of  this  second 
bundle  received  a  kick  from  the  commander  as 
he  bent  to  pick  up  the  gown.  Then  he  had  to  put 
on  the  dress.  The  man  with  the  rifle  hooked  it 
up  at  the  back  and  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
collar  arrangement.  The  soldier  in  the  blue  silk 
dress  once  more  returned  to  the  salute. 

The  third  man's  bundle  held  a  bowler  hat  and 
a  coloured  shawl.  He  also  was  kicked  in  the  act 
of  stooping  to  pick  them  up.  He  also  had  his  own 
cap  knocked  off  his  head  with  a  blow  and  kicked 
into  the  shrubs  with  the  commander's  foot.  He 
also  donned  his  property — the  hat  was  much  too 
large  and  was  only  kept  from  entirely  covering  his 
face  by  the  support  of  his  ears — and  he  also  stood 
once  more  saluting  his  superior  officer. 

Of  course  it  was  comic.  The  men  were  like 
ridiculous  clowns.  Yet  their  faces  were  very 
grave  and  their  saluting  was  entirely  serious. 
More  slaps  on  the  face,  then  off  they  marched 
through  the  grounds  with  the  man  with  the  rifle 
in  attendance.  After  they  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  the  commander  howled  at  them  to  come 
back.  He  marched  them  past  the  verandah  and 
drilled  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  sent  them 
off,  wearing  the  comic  clothes,  to  the  individual 
officers  of  their  respective  companies. 

The  officers  on  the  verandah  laughed  loudly. 
So  did  I.  Our  laughter  drowned  the  musical 
comedy  song  that  came  from  a  gramophone  in 
the  room  from  which  tiie  balcony  was  reached. 
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But  there  was  something  in  the  striking  of  the 
big  strong  soldiers  that  I  did  not  Hke.  An  Enghsh 
commander,  I  thought  with  Island  pride,  would 
never  do  that. 

Then  came  my  host — all  smiles  and  welcome — 
a  charming  man,  who  spoke  English  perfectly. 
It  seemed  difficult  to  reconcile  him  with  the  purple- 
faced  officer  who  had  struck  his  men  with  his  bare 
hand.  Perhaps  he  noticed  something  in  my  face 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  hide. 

"  You  saw  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  didn't  like  it  ?  " — this  with  a  smile. 

"  No-o  " — hesitatingly — then,  "  It  was  comic, 
funny,  of  course,"  I  blurted  out,  "  but — well,  you 
have  asked  me,  and  I  say  truthfully  I  didn't  like 
to  see  it." 

He  smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  hand — the  same  hand  !  "I  know  you  Eng- 
lish," said  he.  "  But,  believe  me,  it  was  the  kind- 
est punishment  I  could  give,  and  the  men  really 
like  me  for  it."     Then  he  explained. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  These  three  men  were 
thieves.  The  wretched  silly  things  they  had  were 
loot  from  some  of  the  village  houses.  I  simply 
must  punish  them.  We  have  to  be  severe,  and 
if  I  sent  them  to  a  military  court  they  would  either 
be  shot  or  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 
as  a  warning  to  the  other  men.  I  cannot  send 
them  to  court  because,  really,  if  I  sent  every  thief 
to  prison  I'd  have  no  men  left  at  all.  They're  aU 
thieves." 
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"  All  thieves  ?  "  I  broke  in. 

"  Every  man  of  them,"  said  he.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  famous  Siberian  troops.  "  It  isn't  that 
they  are  bad.  It's  simply  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand. They  have  seen  other  villages  burned  and 
they  know  that  probably  this  village  will  be  des- 
troyed also  before  we  go.  The  owners  of  the  houses 
have  gone,  they  argue,  so  they  can  help  them- 
selves to  anything  they  like.  Of  course  I  cannot 
allow  them  to  do  that.  It  would  lead  to  all  man- 
ner of  trouble.  So  I  punish  them.  I  beat  them, 
and  their  own  officers  will  probably  add  a  blow  or 
two  of  their  own.  The  men  are  really  good  fellows  ; 
they  are  not  bad — they  simply  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  I  am  glad  you've  told  me,"  I  said.  "  Of 
course  I  see  your  point  now.  It  makes  all  the 
difference.  Besides,  it  carries  out  my  own  opinion 
— that  in  many  ways  the  Russian  soldier  is  really 
like  a  big  child." 

"  He  is,"  said  the  commander,  "  he  is." 

Then  we  had  dinner,  and  the  conversation  was 
of  London  and  China  and  Japan  and  odd  corners 
of  the  earth  that  we  both  knew.  Then  of  the  war 
again.  One  always  got  back  to  the  subject  of 
fighting. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  speaking  with 
General  Zakharoff,  of  the  55th  Division,  he  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  Russian  soldier. 

"  The  best  thing  I  can  say  of  him,"  said  I,  "is 
that  he  is  a  cliild.     He  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
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child's  faith — faith  in  liis  ofTicrrs,  faitli  in  his  God, 
faith  in  his  destiny." 

The  general  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  perhaps  that  is  the 
best  thing.  It  is  good  to  be  a  child.  But  it  is 
also  the  worst  point  of  the  Russian  men." 

Now  that  I  know  them  better,  I  agree.     It  is. 

Individually,  the  Russian  soldier  is  the  finest 
soldier  in  the  world.  He  puts  up  with  cold  and 
hunger,  and  suffers  hardships  without  a  word  of 
complaint.  His  physique  is  splendid.  In  Russia, 
there  are  regiments  of  giants — beautifully  devel- 
oped men.  Your  average  British  Tommy — the 
private  of  the  line  regiments — is  a  small  man  com- 
pared with  the  average  Russian  soldier  :  small 
physically,  that  is.     So  much  for  bodily  size. 

The  Russian  soldier  is  good-hearted,  large- 
hearted,  simple-hearted.  The  strong  men  in  the 
Russian  army  are  just  big  boys  with  the  spirits  of 
big  children  :  more  often  than  not  with  the  shy- 
ness of  awkward  scholars.  They  are  as  light- 
hearted  as  schoolboys,  too.  Nothing  seems  to 
damp  their  spirits.  They  play — they  dance — 
they  sing — they  "  lark  about."  They  retreat  with 
no  outward  signs  of  sorrow  ;  their  reverses,  one 
might  think,  were  fitting  reasons  for  much  gaiety. 
Cheerful  songs  sung  loudly  but  with  harmony ; 
men  in  goods  wagons  playing  squeaky  violins  ; 
others  sitting  at  the  open  sliding  doors,  with  melo- 
deons  and  tambourioes — playing  and  banging  and 
singing  all  the  time.     There  are  no  signs  of  sorrow 
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in  the  Russian  soldier's  heart  at  moments  of 
national  disaster.  The  Russian  soldier  is  a  child  : 
childlike,  he  does  not  understand. 

This  ignorance — ^this  childlike  ignorance — is  one 
of  the  chief  faults  of  the  Russian  soldier.  "  The 
worst  point  is  that  he  is  a  child,"  said  General 
Zakharoff.  I  have  heard  of  orders  given  to  the 
men  that  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  sheer  insult 
to  their  intelligence.  I  was  told  they  were  neces- 
sary. One  instance— an  incredible  instance — I 
will  tell  of  a  time  when  such  an  order  was  not 
given. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  6,  the  Germans 
on  the  Bzura — Rawka  front  fired  gas  shells  against 
the  Russians  for  the  second  time.  The  first  occa- 
sion was  five  weeks  before.  The  battle  scene 
during  the  night  was  wonderful.  The  flashes  of 
the  artillery  fire  were  like  gleams  of  lightning  in 
the  sky.  The  boom  of  the  guns  was  continuous. 
The  shrapnels  burst  in  fours  with  spurts  of  orange 
flame.  I  did  not  sleep.  I  stood  in  the  open  air 
ana  watched  the  spectacle.  In  the  early  morning 
the  poisoned  men  were  brought  out  of  the  deadly 
area  of  the  trenches,  gasping  for  air.  The  21st 
Siberian  Regiment  of  four  thousand  men  had 
seven  hundred  left  when  daylight  came.  Three 
thousand  three  hundred  men  were  dead  or  poisoned. 
Yet  each  man  was  supposed  to  have  a  respirator, 
and  each  respirator  was  said  to  be  gas-proof. 
The  officers  were  confident  of  this ;  they  were 
confident  of  their  readiness  to  fight  against  the 
foul   fumes.     Each  man  had  goggles,   also — worn 
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on  the  peak  of  his  cap,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use — 
to  save  his  eyes  from  the  penetrating  acid.  I  dis- 
cussed the  heavy  percentage  of  losses  with  an 
officer  on  whose  word  I  can  depend. 

"  But  I  thought  the  men  had  respirators  ? " 
I  said. 

He  assured  me  that  every  man  had  one,  and 
that  the  men  had  been  ordered  to  have  them  ready 
for  wear. 

"  Then  why  ?  "  said  I. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Russia's  a  queer  country,"  he  said,  "  there  are 
things  you'll  never  understand.  The  men  were 
not  ordered  to  put  them  on." 

I  tell  of  this  instance  as  it  was  told  to  me.  I 
confess  that  in  spite  of  my  officer  friend's  relia- 
bility, I  was  inclined  at  first  to  doubt  his  word. 
Later  on,  some  days  after,  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  some  other  officers  of  high  rank. 

"  But  that  could  never  be  ?  "  I  said. 

"  It's  possible,"  said  they. 

There  is  nothing  childhke  in  the  Russian  soldier's 
bravery  and  endurance,  unless  it  is  his  faith  that 
takes  him  into  battle  unconcerned,  this  childlike 
trust  that  is  so  evident  at  many  times.  There  is 
nothing  childlike  in  the  way  he  suffers  pain, 
although  there  is  something  very  childlike  in  the 
Russian  wounded  men.  Shattered  limbs  and  torn 
body — there  never  is  a  murmur  or  complaint. 
But  give  the  injured  man  a  drink,  or  bathe  his 
brow,  or  inject  a  drug,  and  he  submits  at  once  to 
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the  treatment.  He  can  be  handled  hke  a  Uttle 
child.  Carry  him  from  one  tent  to  another  ; 
shift  him  from  a  stretcher  to  a  trestle-bed  ;  take 
off  his  clothes  and  put  on  clean  cotton  garments  : 
there  is  never  a  word.  He  simply  submits  quietly. 
Again,  there  is  that  childlike  faith,  that  child- 
like trust.  It  impresses  one.  It  is  the  more 
impressive  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  bearded 
man.  We  British  look  upon  a  beard  as  on  a  sign 
of  age. 

The  Russian  soldier  goes  into  battle  with  boyish 
boasts  of  all  the  dreadful  things  he  will  do  should 
a  German  soldier  come  his  way.      He  vows  he  will 
tear  the  enemy  man's  skin  off,  bit  by  bit.     He  will 
chop  him  into  little  pieces.     He  will  do  all  manner 
of  barbarous  deeds,  commit  all  manner  of  atrocities. 
But   if   a   fortunate   German   soldier   should   drift 
into  the  arms  of  the  fierce  Russian,  he  finds  him- 
self treated  as  an  honoured  guest.     He  finds  his 
captor  is  his  willing  slave.     The  Russian  man  will 
speak  kindly  to  him.     He  will  offer  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  day's  rations  so  that  the  poor  chap 
may  not  know  hunger.     He  will  give  up  his  papiros 
to  him — his  dearly-bought  cigarettes  ! — and  hang 
round  about  him  to  see  to  his  continued  comfort. 
When  the  enemy  man  goes  off  to  where  the  cap- 
tives  go — somewhere    east    of   the   Ural    range — 
the  Russian  soldier  will  shake  his  hand  and  give 
him  a  final  cigarette,  and  probably  feel  pity  for 
him  in  his  great,  kind  heart.     The  Russians  versus 
the  Germans  ...    I  often  think  of  the  big,  strong 
fellows  who  come  up  from  the  country  to  London 
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[Cossack  taking  cover  behind  his  pony.    The  Cossack  loves  his  horse 
too  much  to  make  a  practice  of  this. 
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for  the   day,   and   how  badly  they  would   fare   at 
the  hands  of  a  low-down  East  End  hooligan. 

I  write  of  this  kind  treatment  because  I  have 
seen  so  many  instances  of  it ;  but  when  I  write,  I 
write  of  the  ordinary  Russian  infantryman.  I 
will  not  say  the  same  of  the  Cossacks — the  dare- 
devil cavalrymen  with  their  untidy  long  locks  of 
hair  brushed  up  against  their  caps,  and  their 
caps  at  a  rakish  angle  and  a  "  don't-care-a-damn  " 
expression  on  their  faces.  I  am  judging  entirely 
by  appearances  when  I  say  that  I  should  hate  to 
fall  into  their  hands  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  if  I 
were  on  the  other  side.  And  I  will  not  say  the 
same  of  the  Caucasian  men  with  their  high  woolly 
hats  and  their  tight-waisted  long  coats.  I  like 
to  think  of  the  Germans  in  their  hands  ! 

The  Russian  soldier  is  very  religious.  He 
believes  in  his  God,  and  in  his  many  saints.  Around 
his  neck  are  little  ikons  and  crosses  and  sacred 
medallions.  In  the  side  of  his  high  boots,  where 
all  his  chief  possessions  are,  he  carries  his  prayer 
book,  or  a  prayer  written  in  pencil  on  a  scrap  of 
paper.  This  latter  he  will  read  each  day.  If  he 
cannot  read,  he  will  at  least  look  at  it.  Some  of 
the  emblems  carried  round  his  neck  are  made  of 
heavy  metal  and  none  too  small — brass  ikons,  two- 
inch  square,  crucifixes  an  inch  or  two  in  length* 
It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  see  a  shattered  body, 
and  the  sacred  ikon  splashed  with  blood.  .  .  .  I  have 
placed  the  crucifix  hung  round  a  dead  man's  neck 
evenly  on  his  cold  breast.  .  . 
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He  prays  each  day,  he  attends  service  when- 
ever he  can,  and  he  swears  hke  our  own  proverbial 
troopers,  "  even  in  his  sleep,"  I  am  told — a  phrase 
which  seems  to  me  to  express  a  lot.  But  then, 
his  swearing  is  a  caress,  his  curse-words  are  terms 
of  endearment  and  affection  more  often  than  not. 
His  dearest  friend  he'll  call  most  dreadful  names. 
And  if  he  drinks  vodka — as  he  does  in  time  of 
peace,  and  as  he  cannot  do  in  time  of  war — he  will 
do  all  manner  of  wicked  things.  That's  not  the 
man,  however ;  that's  the  drink.  There's  little 
crime  now  that  the  eau-de-vie  is  banned. 

These  prayers  and  curses  are  curiously  mixed. 
When  shrapnel  shells  are  bursting  in  the  sky  and 
rifle  bullets  are  spattering  in  the  trenches,  the 
soldiers'  lips  move  constantly  in  prayer. 

"  God  save  me,  God  save  me,  God  save 
me.  .  ."  the  soldier  mutters. 

The  burning  sting  of  a  sudden  wound — 

"  Bloody  hell !  "  the  soldier  cries. 

You  may  think  these  words  are  bad,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  the  dreadful  things  the  Russian 
soldier  really  says  at  such  a  time. 

The  Russian  goes  to  war — because  he  must — 
for  one-and-six  a  month.  There  are  extras.  In 
peace  time  his  pay  is  slightly  less — threepence  a 
week  and  the  same  extras,  and  no  risk.  The  extra 
three-halfpence  battle  pay  is  for  the  added  danger 
each  week.  His  uniform  and  boots — high-topped 
boots — are  given  him  by  the  Government.  Also 
rations.     Each  month  he  gets  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
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of  tea  and  live  pounds  of  sugar,  and  iialf  a  pound 
of  soap.  These  rations  must  be  spread  aeross 
four  weeks.  Besides  these,  he  has  eaeli  day  two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  blaek  bread,  whieh  is  not  so 
mueh  in  bulk  as  one  might  think  unless  the  loaf 
is  very  stale,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
meat  and  soup  ad  lib.  ("  ad  liberty,"  my  informant 
said),  and  kasha — a  grain  resembling  in  its  cooked 
form  boiled  barley. 

The  order  of  his  meals  is  this  :  At  six  o'clock 
each  morning  he  has  tea  and  black  bread — the 
more  black  bread  he  eats,  the  less  he  has  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  At  twelve  he  gets  his  allowance 
of  boiled  meat,  cabbage  or  other  thick  soup  ad 
lib.,  and  black  or  w^iite  kasha  with  grease.  Four 
men  w^ill  sit  around  one  dish  and  eat  from  it  spoon- 
fuls turn  and  turn  about.  The  dinner  time  lasts 
for  two  hours.  At  seven  in  the  evening  each 
soldier  has  soup  with  chunks  of  meat  in  it  and 
his  own  black  bread  and  tea.  These  meals  are 
"  Germans  permitting,"  of  course. 

Each  month  the  Russian  soldier  receives  also 
two  pounds  of  machorka,  the  chopped-up  roots  of 
tobacco.  This  he  smokes  in  his  pipe  or  in  cigarettes 
made  with  coarse  white  paper  wliich  he  buys  by 
the  large  sheet  and  cuts  up  into  suitable  pieces 
for  himself.  If  he  wants  cigarettes  with  real 
tobacco — cheap,  but  real — he  has  to  buy  them  with 
his  own  salary.  His  chief  purchases,  however, 
are  little  loaves  of  white  bread.  These  are  special 
treats.  Black  bread  is  good  and  wholesome — 
also  sour   and  claggy   when   fresh,   and  sour  and 
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green-mouldy  when  stale — but  one  can  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  Cossacks  are  on  a  different  footing.  They 
receive  the  same  rations  and  pay  as  the  other  sol- 
diers. They  also  receive  their  ammunition.  All 
else  they  must  provide  themselves — horses,  clothes, 
boots,  and  weapons.  In  consideration  of  this, 
they  receive  land  free  from  the  Government. 
They  are  magnificent  horsemen.  Their  mounts 
are  not  pretty,  but  they  are  really  good.  Most 
of  them  are  small  and  resemble  the  horses  of  the 
cowboy.  The  Cossack  and  his  horse  are  almost 
as  one,  such  splendid  riders  are  the  men. 

The  Cossack  soldier  loves  his  horse.  If  he  has 
fear  at  all,  it  is  not  for  himself  ;  it  is  for  his  beloved 
animal.  It  has  been  said — I  repeat  it  for  all  it 
is  worth — that  this  is  the  one  fault  of  the  Cossack. 
His  fear  for  his  horse's  sake  sometimes  prevents 
him  from  doing  all  that  is  expected  of  him.  He 
is  quite  indifferent  to  personal  wounds,  but  he 
dreads  anything  happening  to  cause  his  animal 
pain.  The  Cossack  uniform  is  distinctive  from 
the  ordinary  cavalry.  Down  the  side  of  his  dark 
trousers  are  broad  bands  of  turquoise  blue  or  red 
or  yellow  or  crushed  strawberry.  The  band  on 
his  cap  is  of  the  same  colour  as  those  on  his  trousers  ; 
so  are  his  epaulettes.  The  Cossack  saddles  are 
high — when  on  horseback  the  men's  legs  are  nearly 
straight.  The  action  of  the  horses  is  such  that 
one  need  not  rise  to  their  trot. 

In  every  regiment  there  are  sixteen  rotaSy  each 
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rota  being  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Each  rota  has  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  cook,  and  its 
own  medical  man,  called  a  feldsher.  This  feldsher 
is  not  a  qualified  doctor.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
been  to  a  medical  school  and  studied  medicine, 
but  never  obtained  a  degree.  In  each  rota  also 
is  a  podpraperchik,  a  man  who  is  over  the  soldiers, 
although  only  a  simple  soldier  himself.  This 
man  has  finished  his  army  service  and  remained 
on  as  head  man  over  the  others  :  an  intermediary 
between  the  officers  and  the  men. 

Every  evening  before  bedtime  the  men  gather 
together,  and  the  podpraperchik  calls  each  man  by 
name.  When  they  are  all  assembled,  they  take 
off  their  hats  and  sing  an  evening  hymn.  Then 
with  hats  on,  standing  at  attention,  they  sing  the 
National  Anthem — surely  the  most  impressive 
of  all  the  nations'  hymns  !  The  podpraperchik 
stands  at  the  salute. 

This  singing  of  the  vesper  and  anthem  is  really 
fine.  The  Russian  soldier  can  sing.  The  men 
harmonize  beautifully.  In  the  dark  nights  when 
one  can  only  see  a  red  fire  in  a  wood  or  on  an  open 
plain,  but  not  the  men,  the  voices  rising  up  sweetly 
out  of  the  blackness  were  indescribably  affecting. 

It  is  not  a  good  job  being  a  Russian  soldier, 
although  he  himself  is  very  happy  and  contented, 
The  pay  is  far  from  being  great.  And  the  other 
rewards  are  even  less.  I  speak  of  things  material. 
For  instance  :  the  wives  of  the  married  men  receive 
six  roubles  (twelve  shillings  in  ordinary  times 
less  in  time  of  war)  a  month  ;    each  child  under 
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ten  years  of  age,  three  roubles  per  month  ;  over 
ten,  two  roubles.  Should  the  husband  be  killed, 
the  wife  receives  a  lump  sum  of  money,  not  large, 
and  there  the  Government  responsibility  ends.  If 
the  husband,  however,  has  won  the  St.  George's 
Cross — "  For  Bravery  " — his  widow  receives  a 
small  pension  for  two  years,  then  nothing  more. 
If  the  men  go  home  from  war  crippled,  as  hundreds 
of  them  have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  do,  there 
is  little  pension,  no  reward  save  that  supplied  by 
virtue.  There  is  this,  however :  should  there 
be  a  vacant  job  as  porter  or  messenger  or  door- 
keeper in  a  Government  office,  the  crippled  soldiers 
will  have  preference  over  all  others,  provided  they 
are  able  to  do  the  work. 

I  have  just  read  what  I  have  written,  and  I  find 
that  in  spite  of  myself  I  seem  to  have  written  in 
the  wrong  spirit  when  I  have  told  of  the  earnings 
and  rewards  of  the  Russian  soldier.  If  you  ask 
him  why  he  fights  he  will  answer  you — 

"  Za  Verroo,  Tsaria  e  Otechestvo "  ("  For 
Religion,  the  Tsar  and  the  Native-land"). 

It  is  the  slogan  of  the  Russian  men. 

When  a  soldier  passes  an  officer,  or  when  an 
officer  goes  by,  he  salutes  stiffly  and  is  obliged  to 
look  at  his  superior  all  the  time.  When  the  officer 
asks  him  anything,  he  does  not  answer  "  Da " 
("  Yes  ").  He  says,  "  Tak  tochna  "  ("  Just  so  "). 
When  the  officer  gives  him  his  orders,  he  punctuates 
each  phrase  with  the  answer  "  Ponemiyou  "  ("I 
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understand  ").  When  he  addresses  an  oflicer  he 
has  to  sakite  all  the  time. 

A  general  rides  past  a  group  of  men.  Tiiey 
salute,  standing  stiflly  at  attention. 

"  Zdorovo  bratzy  !  "  ("  Good  morning,  bro- 
thers "),  says  the  general,  smiling  on  them  as  on 
his  children. 

They  answer  in  a  loud  chorus  : 

"  Zdravia  geliam  vashy  prevoskodetelestvo  !  " 
("  We  wish  you  health,  your  Excellency  "). 

To  a  colonel  they  say — 

"  Zdravia  geliam  vashy  vysoko  blagorodeyeh  !  " 
("  AVe  wish  you  health,  your  high  nobility  "). 

On  the  Russian  front,  I  am  "  nobility."  .  .  . 
There  is  something  Chinese  about  this  mode  of 
address. 


IV 
WARSAW 

A  POLISH  peasant  was  asked  his  opinion  about 
the  war.  He  had  none  that  is  worth  recording, 
but  he  expressed  his  wish  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  struggle.  "  I  hope  Russia  will  beat  Germany," 
he  said.  "  I  hope  the  Russian  soldiers  will  drive 
all  the  Germans  out  of  our  country.  I  hope  the 
Russians  will  throw  the  Germans  very  far  back,  and 
go  in  pursuit  of  them — so  far  that  they  will  never 
return."  The  last  "  they "  referred  to  pursuers 
and  pursued  alike. 

In  Poland  they  tell  that  story  with  relish.  The 
peasant,  they  will  have  you  understand,  was  a 
remarkably  intelligent  fellow.  His  words  were  as 
the  words  of  all  his  race.  He  was  the  spokesman  of 
a  nation.  Very  well,  then.  I  have  related  the 
anecdote  as  it  was  told  to  me.  And  thus  I  will  leave 
it  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  Poles  towards  the  govern- 
ing country. 

The  name  of  Warsaw  will  figure  largely  in  the  history 
of  the  great  European  War.  The  town  was  one  of  tre- 
mendous importance  :  it  was  the  Paris,  the  Antwerp, 
the  Calais  of  the  East.  Warsaw  was  the  goal  towards 
which  the  Germans  pressed  in  Poland,  just  as  Calais 
was — and,  as   I  write,  still  is — ^upon  the  Western 
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front.  The  first  three  months  I  spent  with  the 
Russian  army  in  Poland  were  all  spent  west  of 
Warsaw. 

It  was  W^arsaw — Warsaw — Warsaw  all  the  time. 
Our  fears  were  for  the  safety  of  the  town.  >\1ien 
the  Russian  troops  retired  from  Przemysl  after 
their  all-too-brief  occupation  of  the  fortress,  we 
considered  not  so  much  the  giving  up  of  Przemysl 
itself  as  its  effect  upon  the  fate  of  Warsaw.  When 
we  heard  of  the  fall  of  Lublin  at  the  end  of  July, 
we  mourned  not  Lublin  :  we  grieved  for  Warsaw. 
It  was  not  only  from  the  west  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing.  He  was  also  hurling  himself  against 
the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  north  and  south,  and 
was  closing  in  on  Warsaw  in  an  ever-lessening 
half-circle.  AMien  we  retreated,  as  we  had  to  do — 
not  because  our  own  lines  were  not  strong,  but 
because  the  arms  of  the  half-circle  w^ere  too  weak — 
our  moves  were  towards  Warsaw.  Warsaw  was 
the  hub  of  all  the  war  upon  the  Russian  front  : 
the  hub  around  which  all  our  thoughts  and  wishes 
circled. 

If  I  write  of  Warsaw,  the  town,  in  superlatives 
of  praise,  it  is  because  I  owe  it  to  the  Polish  city 
to  try  to  do  it  justice  now.  The  Warsaw  of  my 
imagination  was  an  unlovely  town  of  smoke  and 
dirt  and  squalid  poverty,  just  as  my  thoughts  of 
Poland  had  been  of  a  bleak  and  barren  land. 
One's  geography  books  lack  many  useful  notes. 

I  arrived  in  Warsaw  on  a  Sunday  morning  about 
eleven  o'clock,  after  a  stuffy  journey  of  a  day  and  a 
half  in  the  train  from  Petrograd.  There  w^as  a  warm 
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sun.  In  less  than  two  weeks  we  had  changed  from 
chilly  spring  to  summer  weather.  The  streets  were 
full  of  ladies  in  light- coloured  frocks  :  a  veritable 
dress  parade  of  all  the  latest  fashions.  Bright 
parasols  of  every  hue  enhanced  the  kaleidoscopic 
effect.  The  open-air  cafes  were  crowded.  Folks 
sat  and  smoked  and  drank  iced  coffee  and  other 
cooling  drinks  out  of  long,  narrow  glasses.  The 
benches  under  the  shady  trees  in  the  fine  streets 
were  also  filled.  The  parks — ^the  Lazienki  with 
its  white  palace,  the  old-time  summer  palace  of  King 
Stanislas,  Poniatowski,  rising  as  if  from  out  of  the 
cool  water  ;  the  Saski  Ogrod — the  Saxon  Garden — 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  with  its  great  trees  and 
grassy  stretches  and  splashing  fountains — were 
thronged  with  people.  Grown-ups  sat  still  while 
bare-legged  children  ran  about  and  played  their 
happy  games.  And  the  war  was  only  fifty  miles 
away. 

Warsaw  is  quite  Continental,  as  we  in  England 
understand  the  word.  There  are  cafes  with  marble- 
topped  tables  under  striped  awnings  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front,  and  with  hanging  plants  and  growing 
flowers  all  round.  There  are  boulevards  with  rows 
of  leafy  trees  :  boulevards  of  which  Paris  might  be 
proud.  The  Aleje  Ujazdowski  is  a  Polish  Rotten 
Row.  Fashion  drives  up  and  down  in  the  forenoon 
and  in  the  cool  of  early  evening,  or  rides  on  horseback 
on  the  special  way. 

There  are  splendid  buildings  and  shops  in  War- 
saw. (English  goods  are  greatly  in  demand  in 
spite  of  their  high  price.)      There  are  the  palaces 
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of  old-time  kings  ;  the  Polish  folk  do  not  forget. 
There  are  first-class  hotels.  In  Pctrograd  I  had 
seriously  consulted  an  English  friend  as  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  habitable  hotel  in  AVarsaw. 
My  friend,  a  man  of  considerable  travel,  seriously 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  finally  guessed  that 
there  might  at  least  be  one  of  ordinarv  cleanness  ! 
I  did  not  err  alone  in  my  thoughts  of  ^Varsaw. 
The  hotels  in  the  citv  were  international.  There 
is  the  old  town,  too,  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
interesting  ancient  houses.  There  are  many  parks 
and  public  gardens  with  little  lakes  and  water- 
ways and  fountains.  There  is  the  Vistula  with 
four  fine  bridges  to  span  its  width.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  which  I  have  ever  been. 

The  gaiety  of  Petrograd  was  nothing  to  that  of 
Warsaw.  There  was  a  strange  levity  in  the  AVar- 
saw  people  :  temperament,  perhaps,  or  a  surpris- 
ing ignorance  of  the  gravity  of  the  position.  There 
were  more  signs  of  war  in  the  town  than  there 
had  been  in  Petrograd,  but  yet,  again,  there  were  less. 
Warsaw  was  full  of  contrasts. 

Wounded  men  were  there  in  thousands  :  horse- 
racing  went  on  as  usual — the  best  people  did  not 
attend,  but  there  were  many  others.  The  hospitals 
were  packed  with  sick  and  crippled  soldiers ; 
the  theatres  and  cinemas  were  crowded  everv  night 
(no  war  pictures  were  ever  shown).  The  University 
now  flew  the  Red  Cross  flag,  and  every  school  was 
filled  with  injured  men  ;  young  students  lounged 
about  the  cafes  and  the  parks  in  merry  parties. 
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Many  large  flats  were  also  changed  to  hospital 
wards  or  to  workrooms  where  bandages  were  made 
by  the  ten  thousand.  All  day  and  every  night 
there  came  to  the  town  long  sanitary  trains  loaded 
with  sick  and  injured  soldiers.  Warsaw  was  a 
clearing  house  for  wounded  men.  Some  soldiers, 
whose  hurts  were  slight,  walked  through  the  town 
from  the  railway  stations  to  the  various  hospitals. 
Others  travelled  in  rattling  wagons  or  on  jolting 
motor-lorries  or  in  open  horse-drawn  tramway 
cars.  Other  soldiers  marched  through  the  streets 
to  war.  Occasionally  a  military  offender  would 
walk  past  with  an  escort  of  armed  men. 

All  day  there  were  clumsy  army  wagons  in  the 
streets,  crashing  along  noisily  with  loads  of  food 
and  other  stores.  Bread  was  a  frequent  cargo — 
great,  heavy  loaves  of  black  bread  piled  in  an  open 
heap  upon  the  carts.  Dust-covered  motor-cars 
brought  officers  from  the  front,  or  took  them 
and  their  lady  friends  about  the  town.  Uniforms 
were  more  than  ever  plentiful  :  some  were  more 
than  ever  gaudy.  The  prettiest  girls  wore  the 
becoming  dress  of  Charity  Sisters.  There  were 
coquettes  as  well,  who  realized  the  attractiveness 
of  the  kosinka.  .  .  . 

Orchestras  played  gay  Polish  tunes  and  light 
operas  and  ragtime  in  the  cafes.  The  last  named 
was  a  shock  :  I  had  imagined  the  Polish  people 
would  be  musical.  The  Kolo  Sportowe,  the  Sport 
Park,  had  still  its  tennis  and  football  and  riding 
and  pigeon-shooting.  At  night  the  town  was  all 
well  lit.    An  orchestra  played  in  one  cafe  garden. 
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In  Bagatela,  a  pleasure  garden  and  a  favourite 
rendezvous,  there  was  an  open-air  theatre  and 
restaurant.  Light  opera  was  performed  each  even- 
ing. The  gardens  were  Ut  with  coloured  lamps 
and  crowded  with  a  careless,  laughing  throng. 
The  restaurants  filled  up  after  ten  o'clock.  They 
never  closed  till  after  twelve.  No  one  seemed  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  enemy  outside  who  wanted 
to  come  in. 

Several  weeks  after  my  first  visit  to  Warsaw,  I 
spent  another  day  and  night  in  the  town.  The 
enemy  was  much  nearer  than  he  had  been.  The 
hospitals  were  more  crowded  than  ever.  Hundreds 
of  gas-poisoned  men  had  been  added  to  the  number 
of  sick  and  wounded.  In  the  early  evening  I 
drove  in  a  droshki  along  the  fine  Aleje  Ujazdowski. 
There  was  not  a  single  vacant  seat  beneath  the 
trees.  Two  slowly  moving  streams  of  people 
passed  up  and  down  the  boulevard  on  either  side. 
In  the  centre  of  the  road  sat  mounted  gendarmes 
on  fine  horses  directing  the  flow  of  pleasure  carriages 
up  and  down.  At  the  top  of  the  Aleje  the  carriages 
all  turn.  There  is  a  circle  around  which  they  drive. 
As  we  turned  round  I  looked  down  a  leafy  avenue 
and  across  the  Vistula  to  Villanow,  the  former 
residence  of  King  Jan  Subriski.  It  is  now  a 
hospital  de  luxe.  The  Red  Cross  flag  waves  above 
it.  I  only  got  a  glimpse — then  I  was  driving  down 
the  Aleje  again.  That  flag  upon  the  palace  was 
the  only  war  sign  that  I  saw. 

The  same  evening   I   went  to   a  theatre.     The 
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piece,  I  discovered,  was  a  Polish  version  of  "  The 
Marriage  Market."  The  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  a  woman,  but  this  was  not  a  war  idea  : 
the  lady  was  a  permanent  feature.  The  house  was 
full.  It  was  the  name  day — an  equivalent  to  the 
English  birthday  in  the  matter  of  celebration — 
of  the  leading  lady.  Each  time  she  sang,  a  shower 
of  bouquets  were  thrown  upon  the  stage  from  every 
part  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of*  the  second 
act  she  appeared  radiant  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
stock  of  costly  flowers  and  decorated  baskets 
and  wreaths  and  garlands.  Red  roses  and  huge 
lilies  were  flung  to  her  from  stalls  and  gallery 
alike.  The  people  shouted  almost  hysterically 
with  enthusiasm.  Officers  in  the  front  rows  of 
the  stalls  stood  up  to  applaud  the  pretty  lady. 
The  cheering  was  incredible. 

Outside  the  theatre  it  was  raining  and  very 
miserable  :  outside  the  town — ^not  so  very  far 
away — ^the  battle  raged.  I  stood  in  the  drizzling 
rain  to  admire  the  huge,  tiled  Russian  church  that 
stands  near  Nowy  Swiat.  Its  pale  walls  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  curious  shade  of  green.  From  where 
I  stood,  I  could  actually  hear  the  distant  boom  of 
heavy  guns.  The  people  of  Warsaw  hummed 
the  refrain  of  a  haunting  waltz  as  they  went  home. 
I  hope  the  leading  lady  sent  her  roses  to  a  hospital. 

Because  I  had  been  in  Antwerp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  also  during  the  last  few  dreadful 
weeks  before  the  town  was  lost,  I  could  not  help 
comparing  Warsaw  with  it.     There  was  a  resem- 
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blance  of  a  kind.  Just  as  nearly  all  Beliriuni 
was  under  German  rule  before  Antwerp  was  taken, 
so  AVarsaw  remained  the  only  Polish  town  of  any 
great  importanee  that  still  had  not  been  eaptured 
by  the  foe.  In  Antwerp  there  was  the  nmddy 
Seheldt :  in  Warsaw  the  cleaner,  brighter  Vistula — 
with  mixed  bathing  in  June  and  July  !  The 
rivers  were  not  at  all  alike  ;  but  it  was  across  the 
Scheldt  that  we  escaped  from  Antwerp  :  it  would 
be  across  the  Vistula  that  we  would  go  should  our 
worst  fears  come  true. 

There  had  been  no  music  in  Antwerp  :  I  wrote 
at  the  time  that  a  military  band  might  have  done 
good.  There  had  been  no  theatres  open  :  no 
moving-picture  shows.  There  had  been  martial 
law  in  the  Belgian  city.  There  had  been  darkened 
streets  at  night  :  one  had  to  leave  for  home  at 
eight  o'clock.  In  Antwerp  one  could  drink  what- 
ever one  chose.  AVarsaw  had  prohibition,  which 
was  an  advantage,  and  had  to  drink  an  imitation 
beer  which  resembled  porter  in  nothing  but  the 
colour  and  outward  appearance.  But,  as  in  Petro- 
grad,  there  must  have  been  ways  and  means  to  get 
some  other  drink.  I  saw  a  lady  and  her  attendant 
cavalier  take  spoonfuls  of  what  appeared  to  be 
medicine  before  supper  one  night.  Vodka,  of 
course.  I  say  "  of  course  "  because  I  also  was 
offered  a  tablespoonful  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
when  I  supped  with  a  party  of  fom'. 

Even  when  the  German  Taubes  appeared  above 
the  crowded,  sunny  streets  of  the  town,  the  Warsaw 
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folk  were  unconcerned.  Notices  were  dropped 
from  the  aeroplanes  announcing  that  the  Germans 
would  arrive  in  the  town  on  a  certain  Wednesday. 
The  actual  date  was  not  given.  The  people 
laughed — not  in  scorn  :  it  was  a  queer  laughter. 
Then  bombs  were  dropped,  and  some  men  and 
children  died.  This  was  more  serious,  but  the 
theatres  continued  just  the  same ;  uniformed 
cinema  employes  thrust  brightly  coloured  announce- 
ments of  the  attractions  of  their  houses  into  one's 
hand  as  one  passed  by  ;  folks  sat  in  the  cafes 
listening  to  the  gay  music. 

This  was  some  months  after  my  first  visit,  when 
the  distance  from  the  trenches  to  the  town  was 
not  so  far,  less  than  an  hour's  run  in  a  slow 
train. 

There  was  a  train  from  Warsaw  to  Zyrardow — 
a  small  town  on  the  main  line  to  Berlin  and  Vienna 
— at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Warsaw  time. 
My  hotel  people  roused  me  at  six  o'clock  "  Petro- 
gradski,"  so  I  arrived  at  the  station  much  too  soon. 
But  I  couldn't  get  a  ticket.  A  military  permit 
was  necessary  before  I  could  travel  on  the  line. 
The  commandant  at  the  Warsaw- Vienna  station 
did  not  arrive  till  after  nine  o'clock — Warsaw  time. 
With  my  British  passport,  my  letter  of  introduction, 
and  an  hour's  conversation  in  indifferent  French, 
I  secured  a  permit.  About  a  dozen  men  in  all 
dealt  with  it  before  I  got  it. 

The  next  train  was  at  four  o'clock.  In  it  I  left 
Warsaw.     My  travelling  companions  were  mostly 
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soldiers  and  Red  Cross  Sisters.  At  half-past  six 
I  came  to  Zyrardow.  Tlie  station  had  been  vvrceked 
some  months  before.  The  damaged,  blackened 
buildings  still  remained.  There  was  a  Taube  above 
the  town.  Some  people  had  been  killed.  Soldiers 
were  everywhere.  Under  the  trees  in  the  open 
spaces  were  many  horses.  These  spaces  were 
gigantic  stables.  The  men  were  sitting  around 
little  fires,  cooking  their  meals  and  singing  and 
playing  melodeons.     All  seemed  lighthearted. 

Mr.  Goutchkoff  was  not  at  home,  so  I  had  dinner 
at  the  local  hotel.  It  was  the  dirtiest  hotel  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  servants  and  the  proprietor 
all  spoke  German.  One  middle-aged  frau  spoke 
no  other  language. 

To  spend  a  night  in  the  town  I  had  to  have 
another  permit  from  the  military  authorities.  I 
called  on  them  :  no  one  in  authority  was  there, 
however.  But  when  I  met  Mr.  Goutchkoff  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  difficulty  was  solved  :  I  spent  the 
night  as  his  guest.  There  was  no  German  pro- 
prietor to  demand  my  permit. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Goutchkoff  provided  me  with 
a  carriage  and  pair,  driven  by  a  soldier,  so  off  I  went 
to  the  firing  zone. 

I  left  the  town  at  the  same  time  as  a  Taube. 
More  people  had  just  been  killed.  The  aeroplane 
and  I  went  off  in  the  same  direction. 


STARO-RADZIWILLOW 
BROKEN  RIFLES 

SOMEWHERE  in  Poland  there  was  a  smiling 
plain  fringed  by  dark  woods  from  which  the 
roar  of  guns  was  heard  by  day  and  night.  On 
three  sides,  beyond  the  purple  pines  and  silver 
birches,  a  thousand  yards  across  the  forest  strip, 
the  Russian  first-line  trenches  faced  those  of 
German  build.  The  gulf  of  ground  between  them 
was  forty  yards  across. 

The  plain  itself  was  sliced  by  wide,  much- 
rutted  roads.  Where  two  paths  met  there  stood  a 
weather-beaten  cross.  Deserted  trenches  zigzagged 
amongst  the  rye  and  past  sparse  groups  of  trees 
and  sleepy,  thatch-roofed  farms.  But  for  these 
scars  across  the  fertile  land,  the  intermittent 
roar  of  guns  by  day  and  the  flaring  rockets  that 
rose  behind  the  woods  at  night,  the  fields  might 
have  known  no  war.  True,  army  wagons  crossed 
them  every  hour,  but  they  were  veiled  by  swirling 
clouds  of  dust  by  day  and  so  shapeless,  indistinct, 
when  night  had  come  that  they  might  have  been 
farmers'  carts  toiling  on  to  market. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  there  was  a  Red  Cross 
camp  where  wounded  men  were  brought  from 
hour  to  hour.     Two  hundred  yards  across  the  field, 
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behind  a  little  grove,  stood  a  cottage  where  broken 
rifles  were  repaired.  The  broken  men  came  to 
be  patched  that  they  might  go  to  hght  again. 
The  broken  rifles  were  mended  that  once  more 
they  might  be  levelled  against  the  invading  foe. 
Some  men — some  rifles — were  beyond  repair.  .  .  . 

To  the  little  cottage  arsenal  amongst  the  trees 
were  brought  six  thousand  rifles  in  a  dozen  weeks. 
Perhaps  three  thousand  rifles  were  made  good. 
Sometimes  three  broken  guns  were  needed  for  the 
production  of  one  serviceable  weapon.  One  rifle, 
for  instance,  w^ould  have  all  its  parts  complete 
except  the  cartridge  magazine  and  the  firing  bolt. 
Two  other  rifles  would  be  wholly  smashed  except 
those  needed  parts.     From  three — one. 

In  the  cottage  itself,  the  kitchen  had  become  a 
grimy  foundry.  The  fire  was  now  a  tiny  furnace. 
The  pans  of  Polish  zur  and  Muski  had  given  way 
to  pots  of  molten  metal  and  bars  of  red-hot  iron. 
Outside  the  kitchen  window,  the  workmen  sat  on 
rough  benches  in  the  open  air.  The  cottage  folk 
stood  idly  by.  Half  of  their  house  was  still  un- 
occupied by  soldiers.  An  old  man,  undressed  on 
head  and  neck  and  feet,  apathetically  watched  the 
work.  His  poor  old  brain  could  scarcely  under- 
stand it  all.  A  wagon  stood  in  the  dusty  yard, 
its  clumsy  wheels  rusty  from  disuse.  By  the  straw- 
strewn  door  of  the  cottage  stable  an  old  dog  growled 
fiercely  at  each  stranger's  arrival.  The  working 
men  hummed  simple  tunes  and  sang  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  hammer  and  rasp.  The  boom  of 
cannon  seemed  to  shake  the  air. 
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There  was  a  shed  at  one  end  of  the  yard — a 
wooden  shed  with  many  ragged  gaps.  The  mended 
guns  stood  in  it  piled  in  neat  stacks.  Heaps  of 
the  various  parts  were  all  around.  Here,  a  box 
of  tiny  screws  ;  there,  a  pile  of  bayonets  ;  and 
again,  a  heaped-up  mass  of  firing  bolts  and  other 
units  of  the  gun.  Each  mended  rifle  was  tested 
before  it  left  the  arsenal.  When  I  was  there  I 
aimed  one  rifle  at  a  small,  fleecy  cloud  and  fired 
a  bullet  up  into  the  sky. 

Across  the  field — the  broken  men.  Across  the 
woods — the  broken  land.  And  here — the  broken 
rifles  with  their  histories  of  varying  tragedy. 
This  broken  gim,  perhaps,  fell  from  the  wrecked 
arms  of  a  dead  soldier.  The  shell  that  broke  this 
rifle  had  also  smashed  a  man.  These  stains — 
perhaps  they  were  spots  of  blood.  God  knows 
how  fierce  the  fight  had  been  that  these  blue 
barrels  should  have  cracked  under  the  terrific 
heat  of  firing.  Out  of  these  smoke-grimed  tubes, 
death  had  been  dealt  to  unknown  men. 

A  heap  of  broken  rifles  !  .  .  . 

All  war  is  breakage  :  broken  treaties  and  broken 
faith  ;  broken  honour  and  broken  word  ;  broken 
houses  in  a  broken  land  ;  broken  rifles — broken 
men — broken  hearts.  .  .  . 

This  turning  of  the  cottage  into  a  workshop  was 
significant  of  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
Russia  had  to  contend  with — distance.  The  nearest 
town  in  which  the  rifles  could  have  been  repaired 
was  too  far  away  from  the  firing  line  to  be  con- 


"  The  broken  rifles  were  mended,  that  once  more  they  could  be  levelled 

aj^ainst  the  invading  foe." 


The    women  at  the    wash-tubs  did    not    even    glance    up    as    the 

soldiers  passed." 
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venient.  The  means  of  communication,  moreover, 
were  not  sul!ieiently  good.  And  yet  again,  tlicie 
was  a  shortage  of  rifles.  The  broken  ones  iiad  to 
be  repaired  with  all  speed.  Hence  the  cottage 
arsenal,  within  somid  of  the  rifle  fire  itself,  within 
range  of  the  German  guns. 

In  England,  it's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary. 
On  the  Eastern  front,  it's  a  longer  way  to  any- 
where at  all.  New  roads  had  to  be  cut  through 
virgin  forest — great  straight  roads  that  ran  for 
miles  without  a  turn.  Little  tramways  were  laid 
across  the  fields  for  the  easier  transport  of  guns 
and  ammunition  and  wounded  men.  Later  on, 
when  we  had  retreated  out  of  Poland  into  Lithu- 
ania, there  were  great  stretches  of  country  with 
no  roads  except  mere  rough  tracks.  For  many 
versts  there  were  no  villages.  It  was  possible  to 
ride  for  hours  across  bleak  country  without  en- 
countering a  single  house. 

Russia's  lack  of  good  routes  was  almost  as  bad 
as  another  enemy.  I  was  told,  when  we  were  still 
west  of  Warsaw,  that  there  were  seventeen  railway 
routes  from  Berlin  to  the  Eastern  front.  This 
means  of  communication  was  almost  as  good  as  an 
ally  for  Germany. 

When  I  drove  from  Zyrardow  to  Radziwillow, 
my  journey  was  along  one  of  the  new  roads  made 
since  war  began.  The  route  lay  for  the  most  part 
through  a  dense  forest.  The  trees  that  had  been 
felled  to  clear  the  way  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  highway.  The  flat  pine  branches  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  trunks,  and  above  all  was  a  thick 
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layer  of  sand  and  earth  which  had  been  removed 
from  each  side  of  the  road  so  as  to  form  ditches. 
The  result  was  a  very  dusty  way,  bumpy  and 
uncomfortable,  but  of  great  value. 

On  both  sides  was  the  forest — pines  and  birches 
and  smaller  trees  and  bushes  underneath.  Here 
and  there  a  rough  wooden  cross  had  been  erected. 
On  each  of  these  was  nailed  a  tiny  wooden  figure 
of  Christ.  My  driver  doffed  his  cap  when  passing, 
and  crossed  himself.  Here  and  there  also  were 
open  grassy  places  with  soldiers  resting  in  the  sun. 
When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood  our  road 
became  simply  a  track  across  the  field.  Wheel 
marks  rutted  the  ground  across  a  great  width. 
It  was  sandy  soil,  and  the  dust  was  swirling  along 
like  sea  breakers.  In  the  fields  were  long  mounds 
of  earth.  They  were  like  the  straw-  and  earth- 
covered  heaps  of  turnips  and  potatoes  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  English  fields.  In  reality,  they  were 
the  deserted  winter  sleeping  quarters  of  Russian 
soldiers. 

When  driving  over  this  much-rutted  track  I 
heard  the  Russian  and  German  artillery  duel  for 
the  first  time.  The  guns  seemed  to  be  very  near. 
Indeed,  the  Russian  batteries  were  only  two  miles 
away.  Then  suddenly  we  came  to  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  rye  and  the  deserted  trench  that  zig- 
zagged across  the  field.  We  passed  the  cottage 
where  the  rifles  were  repaired,  then  drove  parallel 
with  the  trench  to  where  there  was  a  Red  Cross 
camp  made  alongside  the  railway  line. 

The  camp  ground  was  bare  and  sandy.     There 
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were  four  large  round  tents  in  a  row,  and  two  small 
oblong  tents  stood  at  the  baek,  with  the  rye  growing 
close  up  to  them  on  three  sides.  These  small 
tents  were  for  stores.  One  of  them  was  a  shop 
where  officers  and  soldiers  could  buy  all  the  things 
they  needed  :  tinned  foods  of  all  kinds,  white 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  soap,  note-paper,  bottles 
of  perfume  (one  appreciates  them  in  a  trench  dug- 
out !  ),  chocolate  and  other  sweets,  biscuits,  cheese, 
cigarettes,  and  many  other  luxuries.  I  found  out 
later  that  the  soldiers'  chief  purchases  were  cigar- 
ettes, note-paper,  and  white  bread.  This  last  is  to 
them  what  cake  is  to  an  English  soldier. 

Of  the  four  large  tents,  the  first  was  for  men 
with  infectious  diseases  and  for  the  dead ;  the 
second  was  a  feeding-point  for  soldiers,  where 
soup,  meat,  kasha,  and  tea  were  continually  served 
to  the  men.  The  third  was  the  living  quarters 
of  the  members  of  the  7th  Group  of  Polish  Red 
Cross  Volunteers,  who  worked  in  the  camp,  and 
also  the  dining  place  for  them  and  the  Sisters. 
The  last  tent  was  for  wounded  men.  A  curtained- 
off  space  formed  an  operating-room.  This  fourth 
tent  had  bricks  laid  on  its  floor,  whereas  the  tent 
in  which  the  workers  lived  was  carpeted  with  a 
sheet  of  tarpaulin,  and  the  other  tents  had  bare 
earth  floors. 

Colonel  Alexandre  de  Bargigli,  who  is  a  judge 
in  days  of  national  peace,  was  in  charge  of  this 
ambulance  point.  He  welcomed  me  on  my  arrival 
and  gave  me  a  trestle  bed  in  the  tent  where  he 
himself  lived   with  the   Polish   volunteers.     I   in- 
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tended  to  spend  a  few  nights  only  at  this  particular 
place.  But  it  turned  out  that  although  I  was  often 
away  from  Colonel  de  Bargigli's  organization — in 
the  trenches,  with  the  artillery,  with  the  sappers, 
etc. — I  always  returned  to  his  camp,  and  during 
the  great  retreat  I  travelled  in  the  train  of  which 
he  was  chief  and  which  was  always  the  last  to 
leave  an  evacuated  position,  waiting,  as  it  did, 
for  the  final  wounded  men  before  steaming  off  to 
safety. 

At  first  it  was  comparatively  quiet  at  the  camp. 
Wounded  men  arrived  almost  every  hour,  but  they 
came  in  small  numbers.  They  travelled  in  little 
trucks  on  a  special  tramway  that  had  been  made 
from  just  behind  the  trenches  to  where  we  were. 
This  tramway  consisted  of  small  sections  of  rails 
and  sleepers  which  were  easily  fastened  together 
and  which  were  laid  on  the  fields  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation.  Each  truck  was  pulled  by  two 
horses,  one  at  each  side. 

Every  day  the  cannon  boomed  intermittently, 
like  occasional  peals  of  thunder.  At  night  the 
firing  of  the  big  guns  was  more  frequent,  and  when 
it  was  dark  the  rifles  cracked  all  the  time.  And 
always  the  rockets  of  both  armies  would  rise  up 
to  light  the  valley  that  lay  between  the  ridges  of 
the  facing  trenches.  Wonderful  was  the  view  from 
the  embankment  of  the  reserve  lines  that  lay  across 
our  field.  At  first,  dense  blackness,  then  artillery 
flashes  that  ht  the  sky  like  wildfire,  then  the 
rockets  themselves.  I  found  an  intense  fascination 
each  night  in  standing  alone  in  the  dark  and  listen- 
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ing  to  the  noises   of  the   battle   that  raged   tliice 
miles  away. 

One  night,  May  30,  the  firing  was  very 
heavy.  Big  guns  boomed  all  the  time,  making  the 
rifle  volleys  almost  unheard.  I  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  reserve  trench  embankment  and  thought  of 
all  the  seenes  beyond  the  wood.  Then  I  went  to 
my  tent  to  sleep.  Tired  as  I  was,  I  eould  not.  The 
noise  of  the  battle  was  too  great.  It  was  the 
heaviest  bombardment  I  had  heard.  I  dressed 
and  went  outdoors  again.  An  oflficer  was  standing 
near  the  tent.  I  spoke  to  him.  lie  was  somewhat 
depressed.  The  attack  was  by  the  enemy,  he 
told  me.  Anything  might  happen.  We  walked 
about  the  camp  all  night. 

Grey  morning  came  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
light  we  saw  a  wagon  rumbling  on  the  little  tram- 
way over  the  fields  towards  us.  There  were  six 
soldiers  hanging  over  the  sides,  coughing  and  gasping 
for  breath.  The  enemy  had  attacked  with  gas 
shells  and  the  men  were  poisoned.  Their  lungs 
were  terribly  burned.  We  put  the  men  on 
stretchers  in  the  open  sandy  space  between  our 
sleeping  tent  and  that  in  which  the  wounded  men 
were  placed.  A  doctor  hurried  to  attend  to  them. 
To  see  these  men  choking  was  an  awful  sight.  Three 
died  in  agony.  It  was  very  terrible  to  watch 
them,  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  we  were  to  witness 
that  day. 

More  wagons  came,  and  then  an  almost  constant 
stream.  Many  of  the  poisoned  men  were  dead 
before  they  arrived  at  our  camp.     In  one  wagon 
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three  dead  lay  on  three  dying.  Before  an  hour 
had  passed  we  had  five  hundred  men,  but  hundreds 
more  arrived.  In  all,  that  day,  we  had  two 
thousand  one  hundred  poisoned  men,  and  many 
others  who  were  wounded.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  men  died  in  our  camp.  Nearly  five 
hundred  died  after  we  had  sent  them  off  to  Zyrar- 
dow  and  Warsaw. 

The  space  between  the  tents  was  quite  filled 
with  stretchers.  In  the  rye  field  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp  were  also  hundreds  more.  Every- 
thing that  could  help  the  men  was  done.  Sisters 
and  doctors  and  sanitars  applied  artificial  respira- 
tion to  the  worst  cases.  Peasant  men  and  women, 
and  even  boys  and  little  girls,  came  from  their 
houses  farther  east  and  worked  all  day,  carrying 
water  and  milk  for  the  sick  men  to  drink,  and 
bathing  their  heads  and  placing  wet  cloths  on 
their  brows  and  breasts.  Reinforcements  of  nurses 
came  in  a  special  train  from  Zyrardow,  and  an  army 
of  military  sanitars  arrived  and  went  off  on  foot  to 
the  trenches  to  replace  the  many  Red  Cross  men 
who  had  fallen  there  whilst  carrying  out  the  men 
affected  by  the  poisonous  fumes. 

It  was  really  almost  impossible  to  do  anything 
for  the  worst  cases.  We  tried  artificial  respiration, 
but  without  much  success.  As  the  men  choked 
for  life  they  grew  purple  in  the  face — their  tongues 
grew  almost  black.  They  died  most  painfully. 
I  myself  saw  sixty-seven  men  die.  I  helped  to 
carry  their  bodies  to  the  large  tent  that  we  used 
as    a    mortuary.     We    found   that    not    only    had 
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"  The  space  between  the  tents  was  quite  filleil  with  stroti.  lui  s."     Cassecl 

Russian  soldiers,  first  victims  of    (Jcrnian   poison   j^as  (jn   tlie   Kastern 

Front,  are  here  being  attended  to  by  Red  Cross  Volunteers. 


"  Such  graves  are  called  fraternal." 
In  this  one  were  buried  one  hundred  and  eight  men. 
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the  brass  parts  of  the  men's  equipment  been 
turned  green  with  the  gas,  but  their  ehps  of  bullets 
were  also  all  coated  with  a  green  film.  Later  on  it 
was  discovered  that  the  gas  used  was  a  mixture  of 
chloride  and  sulphur.  The  effect  on  the  lungs  was 
terrible.  Doctor  Sklodowski,  a  brother  of  Madame 
Curie  of  Radium  fame,  told  me  that  he  feared  that 
even  should  the  men  live,  most  of  them  would  have 
tuberculosis.  Very  few  poisoned  men  would  escape 
the  disease. 

During  this  gas  attack,  seven  thousand  men  had 
been  poisoned — nearly  two  whole  regiments.  One 
regiment,  the  53rd  Siberian,  lost  practically  every 
one  of  its  men.  Out  of  the  two  regiments  twenty 
per  cent,  died  in  the  trenches.  The  enemy  had 
little  difficulty  in  gaining  the  Russian  first-line 
trench,  but  a  reserve  regiment  of  Siberian  soldiers 
attacked  with  bayonets  and  drove  the  Germans 
out,  inflicting  heavy  losses.  It  was  then  found 
that  many  of  the  poisoned  Russians  whom  the 
enemy  had  come  across  in  the  trench  had  been 
killed  or  badly  wounded  with  bayonets. 

We  dug  graves  for  the  men  next  day.  One  very 
large  one  and  another.  In  the  former  were  buried 
one  hundred  and  eight  men,  and  in  the  latter, 
thirty-five.  Such  graves  are  called  "  fraternal." 
The  men  were  buried  in  their  clothes — just  as  they 
had  died.  But  first  we  took  their  belongings 
from  their  pockets,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  send  them 
to  their  relatives.  They  were  pathetically  interest- 
ing. Almost  every  man  had  a  purse,  but  very 
little  money.     The  whole  number  had  not  a  hun- 
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dred  roubles  amongst  them.  There  were  watches 
of  all  sizes  and  metals.  Silver  rings — the  favourite 
ones  were  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  skull  with 
green  and  red  stones  in  the  place  of  eyes.  One 
man  had  only  a  brass  button  and  a  soiled  piece  of 
loaf  sugar  in  his  pocket.  Another  had  a  faded 
photograph  of  a  woman,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
coloured  cloth.  Some  had  pocket-books  with 
letters  in  them  and  photographs  of  their  folks  and 
of  themselves.  These  latter  were  of  fine,  brave, 
clean-looking  men,  moustaches  well  waxed  and 
faces  looking  very  proudly  from  out  of  the  glossy 
card.  The  difference  was  striking — the  men  as 
they  had  been  and  as  they  now  were.  There  were 
little  trinkets,  too,  and  nails  and  pieces  of  string 
and  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends.  The  heap 
of  articles  might  have  been  treasure  trove  from 
schoolboys'  pockets. 

The  cemetery  was  at  the  edge  of  a  pine  wood. 
The  graves  were  dug  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  rough 
wood  crosses  stood  at  the  head  of  each  little  mound. 
These  mounds  were  decked  with  sprigs  of  oak 
and  fir  and  fern,  and  little  branches  had  been  stuck 
in  all  round  to  give  the  effect  of  growing  shrubs. 
Garlands  of  oak  were  hung  on  the  crosses,  and 
little  coloured  tin  ikons  had  been  fastened  there. 
The  Sisters  and  the  peasant  women  tended  the 
graves.  "  Hands  unseen  "  scattered  the  flowers 
and  replaced  the  faded,  withered  springs  with 
others  of  fresh  green.  I  have  seen  the  Sisters  walk 
with  quiet  steps  amongst  the  graves  and  say  little 
prayers  for  the  unknown  dead. 


I  have  seen  Sisters  walk  with  quiet  steps  amongst  the  graves." 
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On  almost  every  cross,  tlie  soldiers  had  written 
epitaphs  for  the  dead.  Crude  verse  had  been 
inscribed  in  clumsy  pencil  writing.  I  thougiit  of 
the  "  Unlettered  Muse  "  of  Gray's  Elegij. 

"  Dear  Polish  children,  when  Golden  May  comes. 
Bring  floxvers  to  us — we  died  for  your  country.'" 

''To  the  Passer-by"  : 
"  DonH  seek  the  Riddle  of  Life — 
It  is  before  your  eyes. 
Yesterday  I  was  as  you  ; 
To-day — an  abyss  is  between  us." 

"  This  dark  tomb  covers  the  heart 
That  used  to  be  alive  with  love." 

"  We  fell  in  a  bloody  struggle 
For  the  good  of  our  native  land. 
We  kept  our  sacred  promise. 
And  to  our  Mother  Country 
We  send  our  salutations 
From  behind  the  tomb." 

"  Don't  sigh,  Forest, 
There  will  be  no  better  brethren. 
They  are  sleeping  in  a  deep  sleep." 

There  were  other  inscriptions.  A  French  Sister 
had  wTitten  some  French  verse.  The  names  of 
the  dead  men  had  been  inscribed  on  the  crosses 
also,  and  the  date  of  their  death. 

A  week  after  the  first  gas  attack,  on  Monday, 
June  7,  we  were  having  breakfast  in  our  tent  when 
a  shrapnel  shell  whistled  its  way  up  to  our  camp 
and  burst  almost  above  us.  We  thought  the 
whistle  and  the  explosion  were  those  of  an  aero- 
plane bomb,  so  we  went  out  at  once  to  see  tlie  enemy, 
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There  was  no  aeroplane  to  be  seen,  but  another 
whistle  came  and  a  shell  landed  in  the  field  fifty- 
yards  away.  A  cloud  of  earth  was  thrown  up  by 
its  explosion.  A  few  minutes  later,  another  shell 
came.  This  time  it  landed  short — not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  away.  The  Germans  were  bom- 
barding our  Red  Cross  camp.  Later  on  we  found 
that  six-inch  shells  were  used. 

By  this  time  nearly  every  one  in  camp  had  moved 
back  out  of  range.  The  Sisters  lived  in  some 
cottages  half  a  verst  away,  so  were  quite  safe, 
but  there  was  one  Sister  in  charge  of  about  thirty 
wounded  men  in  the  large  tent.  Four  men  and  I 
went  at  once  to  tell  her  to  go,  then  we  commenced 
to  carry  out  the  wounded.  Some  of  them  were 
able  to  walk,  so  they  went  off  by  themselves. 
The  others  we  had  to  carry  on  stretchers.  We 
took  them  two  hundred  yards  back  and  left  them 
there  for  some  peasants  to  carry  still  farther  away. 
Another  man  and  I  went  ten  times  to  the  tent  for 
the  wounded,  and  during  this  time  over  twenty  six- 
inch  shells  landed  all  round  us,  but,  falling  in  the 
soft  fields,  they  exploded  without  injuring  any 
one.  For  this  I  was  awarded  the  St.  George's 
military  medal. 

After  we  had  all  the  injured  men  in  a  place  of 
safety,  three  or  four  shells  landed  on  the  camp, 
and  then  the  bombardment  ceased.  Of  course 
we  had  to  move  at  once.  We  found  a  site  in  a 
meadow  about  a  mile  farther  back.  Then  we 
commenced  to  take  down  our  tents  and  pack  up 
all  our  belongings.     We  put  everything  in  some 
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goods  wagons  on  the  railway  which  ran  past  the 
camp.  By  tliis  time  the  enemy  had  renewed  his 
gun  fire,  but  the  shells  were  all  landing  a  verst 
away,  so  we  did  not  worry  much  about  them. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  all  our  belongings  and 
equipment  taken  to  the  new  camp,  it  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock  at  night.  We  decided  to  wait  until 
the  morning  before  erecting  our  tents.  At  the 
corner  of  our  meadow  there  was  a  little  farmstead. 
There  we  had  some  eggs  boiled  and  tea  made. 
We  supped  in  the  open.  Besides  the  eggs  we  had 
some  black  bread.  This  was  our  first  meal  since 
breakfast  time,  and  our  breakfast  had  only  been 
half  finished.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  A  damp 
mist  was  rising  from  the  fields.  We  all  shivered, 
and  eventually  went  about  with  rugs  wrapped 
round  our  shoulders.  We  slept  on  the  floors  of 
our  goods  wagons. 

In  the  morning  we  fixed  our  tents  and  settled 
down  for  what  we  hoped  w^ould  be  a  long  stay. 
We  dined  in  these  days  under  the  trees  in  a  little 
orchard  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  peasant's 
farm  cottage.  In  the  meadow  itself  hundreds  of 
soldiers  used  to  come  for  tea  and  food.  Many 
refugees  also  came  each  day,  and  soldiers  and 
peasants  sat  together  on  the  grass  while  the  peasant 
farmer's  geese,  and  cow  and  calf,  and  chickens, 
and  horse  and  foal  strolled  in  and  out  amongst 
them. 

One  day  a  military  band  came  to  play  to  us. 
It  arrived  just  before  dinner,  so  we  dined  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.     The  favom'ed  tune  was 
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one  to  which  the  Tango  is  danced.  Time  after 
time  the  band  performed  the  piece,  while  only  a 
mile  or  so  away  the  Russian  cannon  boomed 
and  banged,  and  from  a  few  miles  farther  off  came 
the  dull  roar  of  the  German  guns,  like  distant 
thunder. 

The  last  time  I  had  heard  this  Tango  tune  was 
in  a  London  theatre.  There  had  been  a  fashion- 
able crowd  there.  Youth  and  beauty  were  well 
represented.  Here  was  another  striking  con- 
trast. The  atmosphere  of  cushioned  stalls  had 
given  way  to  the  freshness  of  the  open  air.  A 
dazzling  sun  now  took  the  place  of  footlights. 
The  audience  here  was  one  of  fighting  men — strong 
soldiers  soiled  with  all  the  grime  of  battle,  and 
anxious  women  who  lived  in  fear  of  what  the 
morrow's  happenings  might  be.  It  was  all  so 
different.  The  only  thing  that  was  alike  was  that 
we  all  had  tea.  No  dainty  cups,  though — no  trim 
attendant  maids — but  big,  thick  mugs,  and  peasant 
boys  and  girls,  refugees  from  the  country  now  in- 
vaded by  the  foe,  to  fill  them  from  camp  kettles. 
The  soldiers  stood  or  sat  around  the  band,  while 
the  greedy  geese  marched  in  and  out  amongst 
the  men  and  searched  for  fallen  food. 

The  peasants  who  came  to  us  each  day  were 
very  picturesque.  The  dresses  of  the  women  out- 
rivalled  Joseph's  coat  in  the  matter  of  colour. 
The  skirts  were  of  yellow,  purple,  green  and  red 
stripes ;  their  bodices  were  of  other  hues  ;  but 
there  was  a  surprising  harmony  in  the  tout  ensemble. 
Their  necks  and  breasts  were  adorned  with  beads 


"  The  little  girls  wore  colouretl  skiiMs  ami  blouses  ami  shawls  and 
scarves,  just  like  the  elder  women." 


Soldiers  having  tea  in  the  open  in  Poland. 
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and  somewhat  barbaric  ornaments.  On  their  heads 
were  scarves  of  white  or  of  a  glaring  colour.  Most 
of  the  women  were  barefooted.  When  they 
travelled  to  Zyrardow,  or  to  more  distant  towns, 
they  carried  their  boots  and  stockings  in  their 
baskets,  but  put  them  on  before  entering  the  streets 
of  civiHzation.  Similarly,  they  would  take  them 
off  again  when  once  the  town  was  left  behind. 
A  matter  of  comfort  and  economy. 

The  men  varied  in  their  pieturesqueness.  Some 
of  them  were  dressed  in  ordinary  workmen's 
clothes,  but  others  had  trousers  of  maroon  and 
bright  blue  and  vestcoats  of  gaudy  colours.  Long 
hair  was  fashionable.  It  gave  a  gipsy  character 
to  many  of  the  men. 

The  children  were  like  the  grown-ups.  The 
little  girls  wore  coloured  skirts  and  blouses  and 
shawls  and  scarves,  just  like  the  elder  women. 
The  little  boys  wore  trousers  and  coats  just  like 
the  elder  men.     And  all  went  barefooted. 

There  were  many  spies  who  came  in  peasants' 
dress.  Almost  every  day  we  had  inquiries  about 
some  spy  who  had  been  discovered  too  late  to  be 
arrested  and  who  had  got  away  from  another 
point  in  safety.  The  peasant  spies  were  somewhat 
difficult  to  detect,  but  the  enemy  had  a  number  of 
others  who  went  about  the  Russian  lines  in  Russian 
uniform.  One  day  w^e  were  told  to  look  out  for  a 
stout,  dark-haired  soldier  who  was  wearing  the 
black,  white  and  orange  cord  of  the  volunteer 
soldier  around  the  epaulettes.  This  soldier  was  a 
woman  spy.     She  did  not  appear,  however.     An- 
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other  day  we  were  told  that  a  German  spy  wearing 
a  Russian  officer's  uniform  was  somewhere  in  our 
vicinity.  He  had  the  number  227  on  his  epau- 
lettes. There  was  no  such  regiment  in  the  dis- 
trict. Yet  another  day,  an  officer  was  reported  to 
be  on  our  front  wearing  the  artillery  badge  on  his 
epaulettes  and  also  wearing  Cossack  trousers  and 
spurs. 

Only  one  spy  was  arrested  at  our  camp.  He 
calmly  turned  up  for  dinner,  and  all  was  going  well 
until  an  officer  arrived  who  belonged  to  the  regi- 
ment whose  number  the  spy  had  on  his  epaulettes. 
There  was  also  some  minor  fault  with  his  uniform. 
He  was  taken  off  to  the  Staff  at  once,  and,  not 
many  hours  later,  he  died  the  death  that  all  arrested 
spies  die. 

This  wearing  of  Russian  uniform  helped  the 
enemy's  spies  very  much,  but  it  had  its  great 
disadvantages.  If  a  soldier  or  an  officer  wore 
the  number  of  a  regiment  that  was  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  was  almost  invariably  detected. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wore  the  number  or  badge 
of  one  of  the  regiments  in  our  district,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  meeting  officers  of  that  regiment,  who 
would  immediately  discover  that  he  was  wearing 
a  disguise. 

The  audacity  of  the  spies  was  wonderful.  I 
must  confess  to  an  admiration  for  their  great 
nerve.  Two  men,  on  one  occasion,  had  actually 
got  a  telephone  line  fixed  up  between  the  German 
position  and  the  "  back  of  our  front."  They  were 
caught,    however.      Another     man    in     peasant's 
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clothes  was  arrested  when  boldly  flashing  signals 
to  the  enemy  one  dark  night.  And  still  another 
spy  that  I  know  of  was  dining  in  the  Europe 
Hotel  in  Warsaw  when  two  officers  of  the  3rd 
Flying  Corps  entered  the  room.  The  spy,  who  was 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  Flying  Corps  and  the 
number  3  on  his  shoulder-straps,  calmly  rose  up 
and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  The  officers 
followed  immediately  ajid  were  just  in  time  to 
see  him  enter  a  large  motor-car  and  go  off.  They 
jumped  in  another  car  at  once  and  set  off  in  pursuit. 
The  spy  was  caught  and  is  now  no  longer. 

Men  and  w^omen  spies  were  nearly  always  some- 
where about.  In  a  country  like  Poland,  where 
many  of  the  people  were  half  German  and  where 
most  of  the  people  had  no  love  for  the  governing 
country,  spies  were  inevitable.  The  Russians 
had  a  difficult  task  to  discover  them.  But  they 
had  a  very  good  way  of  treating  them  when  once 
they  were  caught. 

For  a  time  we  had  at  least  one  death  each  day. 
We  used  to  dig  the  graves  ourselves.  I  have 
buried  many  men  in  tombs  that  I  myself  have 
made.  Two  of  us  would  go  off  together  along 
the  railway  line  to  the  cemetery  at  the  edge  of  the 
pine  wood.  We  each  carried  a  spade  with  us, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  graveyard  we  used  to  work 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  song.  We  would 
joke  about  a  hundred  things.  Never  did  we  say 
a  word  about  the  dead  man  whose  grave  we  were 
digging.  One  day,  while  we  were  making  a  grave, 
the  enemy's    shells  were    falling  on    Staro-Radzi- 
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willow  station,  which  we  could  see  a  little  to  the 
west.  Always,  indeed,  we  heard  the  guns,  and 
always  we  laughed  and  joked  and  sang  as  we 
worked.  On  the  day  that  the  enemy  was  shelling 
the  already  ruined  station,  it  was  raining  heavily 
and  the  great  drops  came  dripping  down  upon 
us  from  the  trees  where  we  were.  When  the 
whistle  of  each  shell  was  heard,  we  straightened 
ourselves  and  watched  fqf  its  landing.  After  the 
explosion  had  come  we  continued  our  work  sans 
comment. 

When  the  grave  was  dug  sufficiently  deep,  we 
would  go  into  the  wood  and  tear  branches  from 
the  fir  trees  to  make  a  bed  on  the  wet  sand  at  the 
foot.  Sometimes  we  would  strike  a  spring  when 
digging  and  several  inches  of  water  would  fill  the 
narrow  cell.  We  would  walk  back  to  the  camp 
and  get  the  body.  Usually  two  others  would  help 
us  to  carry  it  to  the  cemetery.  W^e  each  put  a 
corner  of  a  stretcher  pole  on  our  shoulder  and  off 
we'd  go  whistling  the  "  Marseillaise  "  and  other 
marching  tunes.  We  would  drop  the  body  in 
just  as  it  was,  clothes  and  boots  and  all.  Then 
we  would  work  feverishly  to  fill  the  grave  up. 
What  sand  and  earth  was  left  over  we  would 
make  into  a  mound  and  pat  it  firm  with  our  spades. 
Then  we  would  put  some  green  branches  above 
the  earth  and  deck  the  tomb.  The  sappers  had  a 
number  of  wooden  crosses  made.  We  would  get 
a  large  stone  and  hammer  one  into  the  ground 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  scribble  a  date  and  a 
name  upon  it. 


Capt.  Paul  Bitschan  of  the  Polish  Sanitai>  (  orps  (top). and  Mr.  .Scotland 
Liddell  digging  graves  for  dead  Russian  soldiers  in  Poland. 
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When  it  was  possible,  a  priest  would  come  to 
chant  the  burial  service  and  say  a  prayer  for  the 
departed  soul.  But  many  times  we  had  no  priest. 
The  prayer  was  a  joke,  the  anthem  a  comic  song. 
It  was  all  very  weird,  all  very  uncanny.  There 
was  something  queer,  too,  about  the  burial  service 
when  the  priest  did  come.  I  found  something 
barbaric  in  the,  to  me,  meaningless  strange  words 
he  chanted.  He  used  to  ride  up  on  horseback  with 
a  soldier.  The  two  horses  would  be  tied  to  the 
wooden  fence  that  ran  around  the  cemetery.  The 
priest  would  remove  his  outer  coat  and  stand 
garbed  in  a  purple  gown  with  a  heavy  silver  cross 
hanging  round  his  neck.  He  would  put  his  over- 
coat and  his  wide  black  felt  hat  on  the  ground  and 
commence  the  service  straight  away,  with  the  dead 
soldier,  covered  with  a  sheet,  lying  on  a  stretcher  at 
the  grave's  open  mouth.  The  priest  would  chant 
a  line  or  two,  the  soldier  would  follow  with  his 
own  part,  then  the  two  would  sing  together,  their 
voices  harmonizing  in  the  strange  chant. 

One  day,  three  soldiers,  two  peasants,  a  Red 
Cross  man  and  I  attended  the  service.  The 
peasants  and  we  two  others  carried  the  body 
from  the  camp.  We  had  passed  the  soldiers  on 
our  way  and  they  had  taken  off  their  caps  and 
walked  quietly  behind  us.  During  the  service, 
a  little  old  peasant  woman  crept  up  from  out  of 
the  wood.  She  was  very  small  and  had  a  bright 
crimson  scarf  on  her  head.  Her  feet  were  bare. 
When  the  service  was  nearly  over,  the  priest  took 
up  one  of  the  spades  and  marked  the  centre  of  each 
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side  of  the  grave  with  it,  making  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  and  mumbhng  some  words.  One  of  the 
peasants  jumped  into  the  grave  and  the  other 
passed  the  body  down.  The  priest  took  some 
earth  with  the  spade  and  sprinkled  it  into  the 
grave.  Then,  "  Tak,  tak  "  (Pohsh,  "  Yes,  yes  "  ), 
he  said,  and  the  peasants  began  to  fill  in  the  tomb. 

The  Red  Cross  man  and  I  went  out  to  see  the 
priest  ride  off.  At  the  wooden  gate  of  the  cemetery, 
he  gave  us  each  a  cigarette,  lit  one  himself,  passed  a 
few  remarks  on  things  general,  then  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away.  The  three  soldiers  v/ere 
still  crossing  themselves  in  the  cemetery  and 
walking  amongst  the  graves  with  their  caps  off. 
The  little  old  woman  had  disappeared.  But  while 
I  lingered  there  I  saw  her  crawling  in  under  the 
wooden  fence  from  the  forest  once  more.  Her 
arms  were  full  of  oak  branches  and  ferns.  She 
waited  until  the  mound  was  made,  then  she  deco- 
rated it  with  green  stuff,  covering  up  the  yellow 
soil.  I  saw  her  kneel  at  the  grave  foot  before  she 
crept  quietly  away  again. 

Every  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  service  in 
the  graveyard.  A  small  folding  camp  table  was 
erected  in  one  corner.  It  was  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  and  sacred  pictures  and  ikons  were 
placed  on  it.  Then  it  did  duty  as  an  altar.  The 
priest  would  ride  up  as  usual  with  his  soldier 
assistant,  and  the  service  would  begin.  Soldiers 
and  Sisters  were  the  congregation.  Passing  men 
would  come  into  the  cemetery  for  a  few  minutes  to 
kneel  before  the  altar  and  pray.     A  few  peasants 


"  They  were  wonderfully  impressive,  these  services  within  hearing  of 

the  trenches." 


A  little  chapel  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  front  line. 
It  is  made  of  rough  tree  trunks  with  green  fir  branches  disguising  it. 
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would  come  from  their  cottage  homes,  or  would 
leave  the  carts  on  which  they  were  fleeing  to  join  in 
the  service. 

They  were  wonderfully  impressive,  these  services 
within  hearing  of  the  trenches.  The  Sisters  and 
the  soldiers  would  cross  themselves  all  the  time, 
and  every  now  and  then  would  kneel  on  the  ground 
and  bow  their  heads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
service,  the  priest  would  walk  amongst  the  graves 
round  about  swinging  his  brass  kadilnik  with 
the  burning  incense.  Afterwards  he  would 
stand  at  the  camp-table  altar  while  each  one  of 
the  Sisters  and  soldiers  would  walk  up  to  him  and 
kiss  the  silver  cross  he  held  in  his  hand.  The 
soldiers  would  then  continue  on  their  way,  the 
Sisters  would  return  to  duty,  and  the  priest  would 
ride  off  to  another  point  along  the  battle  front  to 
hold  another  service  or  to  say  the  prayers  and  sing 
the  chants  at  the  burial  of  another  man. 


VI 

IN  THE  RUSSIAN  TRENCHES 

I  WAS  in  the  Russian  trenches  for  the  first  time 
on  Saturday,  June  19.  In  the  early  afternoon 
I  drove  with  Colonel  de  Bargigli  to  the  cottage  in 
which  General  Zakharoff  of  the  55th  Division  had 
his  quarters.  There  were  many  sentries  on  the 
way.  All  the  roads  and  paths  that  led  to  where  the 
Divisional  Staff  was  were  well  guarded. 

I  found  the  general — a  charming,  kindly  man — 
in  a  little  cottage  room.  Some  bare-legged  peasant 
children  were  playing  in  the  stone  passage  on  which 
his  door  opened.  They  and  their  parents  still 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  cottage.  General  Zakharoff 
was  living  the  simple  life.  The  cottage  room  was 
very  barely  furnished.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the 
walls  was  the  general's  bed— a  low  trestle  affair 
that  could  be  folded  up  into  a  small  box.  There 
were  several  chairs  and  two  tables,  each  one  against 
a  little  window.  At  one  of  these  tables  the  general 
was  sitting  with  a  large  map  in  front  of  him  On 
this  table  also  were  a  small  samovar,  some  glasses, 
numerous  papers,  and  a  jar  of  blue  cornflowers. 
On  the  other  table  were  more  papers,  some  Russian 
and  Polish  journals,  a  small  dressing-case,  some 
yellow  cakes  on  a  tin  plate,  and  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  mineral  water.     More  bottles  of  this  stood  on 
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the  floor  in  a  corner  of  tlie  room.  The  white 
washed  stove  in  another  corner  was  covered  with  a 
coarse  sheet.  The  general's  clothes  were  hanging 
on  nails  behind  the  door.  It  was  his  sole  wardrobe 
accommodation.  Around  the  edge  of  the  cottage 
walls,  pine  branches  had  been  placed  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  know  why. 

General  Zakharoff  gave  me  his  own  horse — a 
beautiful  bluish-grey  one  (that  is  the  only  colour 
I  can  call  it) — and  sent  two  Cossacks  with  me 
to  conduct  me  to  the  first-line  trenches,  some 
versts  away.  One  of  these  soldiers  rode  in  front 
to  show  me  the  way  ;  the  other  rode  behind  me. 
To  follow  the  leading  Cossack,  I  had  to  ride  in  a 
bee  line  over  fields  and  ditches  and  through  woods ; 
up  high  banks  and  down  steep  inclines  that  were 
perilous  in  their  depth  to  me  who  am  no  Russian 
cavalryman.  At  first  our  ride  lay  across  deserted 
fields,  then  alongside  a  rough  track  over  which 
were  travelling  army  wagons  and  kitchens  with 
the  fires  lit  and  smoke  and  steam  trailing  behind 
them.  Also  the  appetizing  smell  of  hot  soup. 
Afterwards  we  came  to  the  wood  at  the  other  side 
of  which  lay  the  trenches. 

In  this  wood  were  hundreds  of  dug-outs  and  pine- 
shelters  in  which  reserve  soldiers  slept.  Wood 
fires  were  dotted  amongst  the  trees.  There  is 
something  very  pleasant  about  the  odour  of  burning 
logs.  H^re  and  there  were  rough  graves  with  newly- 
made  wooden  crosses  at  the  head  of  each.  At  one 
part  of  the  wood,  where  there  was  a  large  open 
space,  a    proper   cemetery  had    been    made.     The 
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sappers  had  built  a  fence  all  round  it.  A  Greek 
cross  had  been  erected  over  the  high  wooden  gates. 
There  were  many  graves  inside  the  railed-in  area. 
When  riding  through  this  open  space  we  were 
exposed  to  our  own  shrapnel  fire,  and  were  for  some 
minutes  in  danger.  An  enemy  aeroplane  was 
circling  above  us,  like  an  enormous  bird  of  prey, 
and  the  Russian  battery  were  trying  to  fetch  it 
down  with  shrapnel  shells.  These  shells  burst 
above  us  and  the  bullets  and  heavy  brass  noses 
of  the  shells  fell  near  where  we  were. 

About  half  a  verst  from  where  the  trenches  were 
we  left  our  horses  with  one  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
other  came  with  me  on  foot.  There  was  a  little 
town  of  dug-outs  in  the  wood.  The  sappers  had 
made  a  fancy  summer-house.  In  it  were  a  number 
of  officers  having  tea.  They  invited  me  to  join 
them.  Afterwards  two  of  them  came  with  me 
and  we  walked  to  the  front  trench.  Some  soldiers 
were  playing  a  game  something  like  "  rounders  " 
as  we  passed.  Fire,  caused  by  shell-bursts,  had 
raged  in  the  wood.  I  saw  the  blackened  stumps 
of  many  trees  jutting  out  above  the  grey  carpet 
of  ashes  that  lay  upon  the  roasted  ground.  I  had 
already  seen  several  forest  fires  from  a  distance 
of  a  few  verst s.  When  seen  by  day  they  are  simply 
heavy  clouds  of  grey-black  smoke  ;  by  night,  a 
dull  glow  low  down  on  the  horizon  and  a  pinkness 
in  the  sky  above  mark  their  position.  After  long 
spells  of  rainless  weather,  the  fires  rage  sometimes 
for  days.  All  that  remain  when  they  have  burned 
down  are  the  blackened  stumps  and  the  grey  ashes 
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sprinkled  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  In  the  wood, 
also,  were  fallen  trees — in  a  line — where  great  siiells 
had  ploiifrhed  their  way  through,  breaking  all  down 
before  them.  There  was  one  gigantic  hole  made  by 
the  bursting  of  an  eight-inch  shell.  There  were 
many  holes  of  smaller  size. 

Behind  the  first-line  trench  were  strong  entangle- 
ments of  wire.  Hurdles,  bound  in  barbed  wire, 
stood  at  the  sides  of  the  open  paths.  They  were 
ready  to  be  fixed  at  once  as  barriers  across  the 
paths  if  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  quit  the  trench. 
We  went  dow^n  a  little  slope,  then  we  were  in  the 
trench.  One  of  the  officers  told  me  to  keep  my 
head  down,  so  I  had  to  walk  half  bent  most  of  the 
time. 

The  trench  was  like  a  very  narrow  zigzag  street. 
Little  slits  appeared  along  one  side.  These  opened 
out  like  inverted  V's  and  led  to  the  dark  and 
dingy  dug-outs  in  which  men  and  officers  slept. 
The  front  of  the  trench  that  faced  the  enemv's  line 
was  well  roofed  with  pine-tree  trunks,  placed  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  other,  and  layers  of  earth  and 
sand  had  been  spread  on  top  of  all.  The  sides  of 
the  trench  were  made  of  strong  pine-wood  slabs. 
The  loopholes,  at  the  sides  of  which  the  soldiers 
stood  with  their  rifles,  were  also  made  of  slabs  of 
fir  with  sandbars  all  round.  The  outside  of  the 
trench  that  faced  the  foe  was  well  fortified  with 
wood,  bags  of  sand  and  layers  of  earth.  The  rifles 
of  the  men  who  were  not  on  duty  were  standing  in 
lines  against  the  trench  side.  Many  clips  of  bullets 
were  lying  on  shelves. 
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One  of  the  officers  took  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
trench,  warning  me  to  keep  my  head  well  down 
if  I  didn't  want  to  lose  half  or  all  of  it.  Here  the 
trench  was  quite  open.  There  was  no  ceiling  of 
tree  trunks.  It  was  through  this  opening  that  our 
men  would  go  if  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's 
lines.  I  was  able  to  see  the  exact  position  we  held. 
We  were  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river  Rawka. 
I  could  see  the  little  stream  flowing  beneath  where 
we  were.  A  meadow  lay  between  the  opposing 
trenches.  It  was  fortified  with  two  barricades  of 
barbed  wire — one  just  across  the  stream,  the  other 
in  front  of  the  German  stronghold.  The  bank  on 
which  we  were  was  also  covered  with  barbed  wire. 
All  the  trees  around  had  been  broken  under  the 
fierceness  of  the  shell  fire.  With  a  periscope  I 
was  able  to  watch  the  German  trench  for  a 
while. 

At  this  place  I  took  several  photographs  of  the 
enemy's  position.  Each  time  I  had  to  expose  my 
head  and  shoulders  for  a  few  seconds — also  my 
precious  Kodak,  which  I  dreaded  being  broken  ! — 
and  each  time  I  had  snapped  a  picture  and  dropped 
back  into  the  trench,  a  hail  of  bullets  rained  against 
the  back  of  the  place  where  my  head  had  been  seen. 
But  by  then  I  was  crouching  lov/  down  in  the  trench 
changing  my  films.  I  did  not  dare  take  more  than 
one  picture  at  the  same  place. 

All  the  time  I  was  in  the  trench  the  enemy  rifles 
were  spitting  out  bullets  which  burst  against  our 
pine-wood  and  sandbag  fortifications.  Nearly  all 
the  bullets  used  were  explosive.     I  have  seen  clips 
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of  them  taken  from  Germans  captured  during  a 
futile  attack  on  our  trenches.  And  I  liave  seen 
men  wlio  were  wounded  in  the  same  trench  wlure 
I  was,  and  their  terrible  injuries  were  caused  by 
explosive  balls.  At  one  part  in  the  trench  I  looked 
for  a  moment  through  a  loophole.  An  officer 
pulled  me  back  at  once.  The  day  before,  at  the 
same  spot  where  I  was  standing,  a  Russian  soldier 
had  died  with  a  bullet  through  the  head.  Tlie 
enemy's  bullets  were  always  directed  against  tlie 
loopholes. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  trench  where  a 
little  promontory  jutted  out.  Here  I  found  a 
soldier  working  a  mitrailleuse  gun.  The  German 
shrapnel  fire  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
suddenly  ceased,  and  their  rifles  had  taken  up  the 
attack,  firing  volley  after  volley  against  us.  The 
mitrailleuse  man  was  spraying  his  bullets  into  the 
openings  in  the  enemy's  trench.  I  took  his  photo- 
graph. The  Cossack  stood  near  by  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fury  of  the  rifle  attack  and  to  the  bullets 
that  were  landing  round  about  and  coming  through 
the  loophole  through  which  the  machine  gun  was 
firing. 

I  went  to  yet  another  part  of  the  trench  where 
there  was  an  observation  point.  Here,  I  was  told, 
I  could  look  out  on  the  enemy's  position  without 
incurring  danger.  The  observator  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  absolutely  exposed  to  fire,  but  it  was  ex- 
plained that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Germans  to 
shoot  him  without  themselves  being  seen,  owing 
to  the  angle  at  which  their  loopholes  werc  con- 
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structed.  The  observator  sat  beside  a  telephone, 
giving  and  receiving  messages  all  the  time. 

After  a  while,  things  were  calmer.  There  were 
fewer  rifle  volleys  from  the  enemy.  I  walked 
again  through  our  trench.  In  front  of  the  dark 
dug-outs,  an  officer  was  sitting  shaving.  Soldiers, 
also,  were  sitting  about  the  entrances  to  their  own 
caves  reading  or  drinking  tea.  One  man  was  play- 
ing a  quiet  tune  on  a  balalaika,  while  some  others 
were  singing  softly.  Still  others  were  making  tea 
at  little  fires.  Possibly  there  were  similar  scenes 
"  across  the  way."  I  again  looked  through  the 
periscope  to  watch  the  German  trench  for  a  while. 
Thin  spires  of  smoke  were  curling  up  into  the  air. 
The  officers  with  me  told  me  that  they  were  making 
tea.  The  thin  spires  of  smoke  told  of  wood  fires  and 
spoke  of  cooking.  It  was  oppressively  warm  in 
the  trenches  as  it  was.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  any  fires  save  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
meals. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  left  the 
trench.  I  walked  through  the  broken  wood  to  the 
summer-house  where  I  had  had  tea,  with  the  officers. 
Other  officers  were  having  tea,  so  I  joined  them. 
They  showed  me  explosive  bullets  taken  from 
German  prisoners.  After  I  had  finished  my  glass 
of  tea  I  went  with  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  I 
had  been  in  the  trenches  to  a  little  chapel  amongst 
the  trees.  It  was  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
Russian  front  line  and  well  within  range  of  bullets 
ind  shells,  yet  I  found  a  service  going  on  there. 
The  church  was  made  of  rough  tree  trunks  with 
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green  fir  branches  disguising  it  and  liiding  it  from 
the  keen  eyes  of  aeroplane  observers.  I  went 
inside  and  found  it  dimly  Ut  with  eandles.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  had  come  from  the  trenches  for  an 
hour  to  attend  the  service.  The  men  brought 
candles  and  lit  them  themselves  and  placed  them 
before  the  pictures  of  their  saints,  then  they  crossed 
themselves,  knelt  on  the  ground,  bowed  their  heads 
and  prayed.  The  priest  chanted  some  lines,  then 
the  little  audience  sang  a  hymn  beautifully.  The 
noise  of  guns  and  rifle  volleys  went  on  all  the  time. 
But  here  was  sanctuary.  Here  one  had  no  fear. 
Beneath  the  Cross  no  harm  could  come. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  rode  back  to  the  Divisional 
Staff  quarters.  Camp  fires  marked  the  places  in 
the  wood  where  the  men  were  living.  It  w^as 
pleasantly  cool  after  the  day's  heat.  The  clean 
perfume  of  the  pines  was  very  strong.  All  the  sky 
was  of  turquoise.  At  the  point  of  our  journey  we 
came  to  a  reserve  trench.  One  of  the  Cossacks  rode 
up  the  front  bank  and  made  his  horse  jmnp  over 
the  deep  ditch.  He  also  rode  the  animal  over 
fallen  trees  and  generally  showed  off  his  horseman- 
ship to  me.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  had  good 
reason  to  be. 

General  Zakharoff  was  in  his  little  room  when  I 
arrived  at  his  cottage.  An  oil-lamp  was  lit,  and 
moths  and  other  insects  were  fluttering  around  it. 
We  chatted  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  I  left  him 
and  rode  home.  One  Cossack  came  with  me  to  take 
the  general's  horse  back. 
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I  arrived  very  hungry.  Nearly  every  one  in  camp 
had  gone  to  bed,  but  I  got  a  tin  of  sardines  and  some 
dry  black  bread  and  a  bottle  of  soda  water.  That 
makes  a  fine  meal — if  you  are  sufficiently  hungry. 

Sapper  Town  in  the  Wood 

Poland,  July,  1915. 

Sapper  Town — half  warren,  half  garden  city — 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  wood  in  Poland.  I  came  to 
it  suddenly  one  sunny  morning  when  I  sought  sanc- 
tuary amid  the  shady  trees  from  the  burning  sun 
and  quivering  haze  of  heat  in  the  wide  fields  with- 
out. There  was  a  little  sandy  path  amongst  the 
bushes  with  room  enough  for  one.  It  took  me  to 
an  empty  trench,  well  built  with  logs  and  slabs 
of  pine,  thence  to  the  town  itself,  half-way  between 
the  vacant  trench  and  one  in  front  filled  with  re- 
serves of  fighting  men.  Beyond  that  again  was 
the  first-line  trench  with  its  continual  drama  of  life 
and  death.  ' 

Outside  the  wood  the  heat  was  almost  tropical. 
Sapper  Town  was  most  inviting  to  the  eye,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  Each 
day  Death  knocks  at  the  door  with  big  guns  and 
whistles  with  screaming  shrapnel.  When  it  thun- 
ders, the  thunder  is  that  of  cannon.  When  the 
lightning  comes,  the  flash  is  that  of  bursting  shells. 
^Vhen  it  rains,  the  heavy  shower  is  of  leaden  bullets. 
Sapper  Town,  they  tell  you,  is  unhealthy  in  spite 
of  the  splendid  perfume  of  the  pines. 

Bedrooms  form  the  warren  of  the  town  ;  they 
are   below  the   ground.     The   walls   are   made   of 
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earth  and  huge  pine  logs.  The  ceiUngs  are  massive 
ones  of  fallen  trunks  and  soil  and  bags  of  sand. 
Above  that  the  roof  is  covered  with  green  brandies, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  the  German  hawks  that  fly 
across  the  wood  each  day  may  see  naught  but  foliage 
beneath.     These  German  hawks  have  keen  sight. 

There  are  no  windows  in  the  sleeping  huts.  The 
rooms  are  always  nearly  dark.  They  are  airless  and 
stuffy.  The  smell  of  stale  brown  bread  and  cheap 
tobacco  hangs  about  them  ;  the  smell  of  human 
bodies  also.  But,  they  tell  you,  it  is  healthier  there 
at  times  than  in  the  open,  and,  German  shells  per- 
mitting, the  warren  is  for  sleeping  quarters  only. 

The  dining-rooms,  like  cafes  in  the  park,  are  in  the 
open.  The  tables  stand  quite  near  the  gloomy 
cellar  doors.  The  men  eat  leisurely  and  in  com- 
fort, and  safety  is  at  hand  in  the  black  holes  at 
the  first  boom  of  coming  danger. 

The  garden  city  of  Sapper  To^vn  is  of  winding 
leafy  paths,  of  tiny  ornamental  plots  of  ground  ; 
of  fancy  borders  round  the  hidden  huts.  There 
is  a  gymnasium  under  the  trees,  with  a  vaulting 
horse  and  pine-wood  bars  of  sundry  shape,  and  in 
the  centre  of  Sapper  Town  is  a  bandstand  made 
with  no  other  tools  but  axes.  It  is  an  ambitious 
affair,  complete  in  all  except  the  band.  There  are 
no  trumpets  in  the  town,  no  violins,  no  tinkling  keys. 
The  orchestra  of  death  plays  just  beyond  the  w^ood, 
and  strolling  players  with  giant  flutes  come  to  the 
town  disguised  as  shrapnel  shells. 

A  common  kitchen  stands  just  outside  the  wood. 
Soup  and  stews  are  made  in  wholesale  quantities  ; 
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and  boiling  water  for  the  eternal  tea.  The  town 
itself  is  fireless  ;  no  tell-tale  smoke  shows  up  above 
the  trees. 

Sapper  Town  lies  in  the  shady  wood  between  the 
trenches,  and  the  men  of  Sapper  Town  go  forth 
each  day  to  build  and  fortify.  Molelike  they  tunnel 
through  the  earth  ;  manlike  they  lay  their  deadly 
mines.  Huge  ditches  have  always  to  be  dug  to 
hold  the  backward  flow  of  men  in  case  the  lines  in 
front  are  burst.  Barbed  wire  has  to  be  stretched 
amongst  the  trees  and  in  the  fields. 

The  enemy,  they  say,  will  not  break  through. 
That  trench  in  front,  swarming  with  life  and  terrible 
with  death  and  awful  pain,  will  not  give  way.  But 
^— and  this  is  the  sappers'  motto — prevention  is  the 
better  part  of  valour. 


VII 
THE   BATTLE-ZONE   CUISINE 

BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A 

LADY 

With  the  Russian  Army, 

July^  1915. 

WE  have  our  meals  in  the  open  air  except 
when  weather  doesn't  permit.  Then  we 
crowd  into  a  stuffy  tent  and  dine  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  flies'  buzz.  Of  course,  it  is  best  in  the 
open.  We  have  a  rough  trestle  table  covered  with 
that  abominable  stuff  called  American  cloth.  This 
is  none  too  clean  at  times,  and  we  have  never  any 
bread  plates.     Luckily  the  bread  is  brown. 

The  colonel  sits  at  one  end  of  the  long  table  and 
insists  on  every  one  being  served  before  he  himself 
accepts  his  rations.  When  we  finish  and  rise  to 
leave  the  table  each  of  us  says  "  Thank  you " 
to  him.  In  Russian  the  word  sounds  like  "  Spas- 
e-bo,"  although  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  spelt 
anything  like  that  or  not.  Sometimes  we  shake 
hands,  also,  and  say  "  Spas-e-bo  "  to  the  company 
at  large.  The  colonel  bows  genially  and  says 
"  Na  zdorowie,"  which  means  "  Good  health " 
or  "  God  bless  you,"  or  some  such  good  tiling  as 
that.     Honestly,  the  blessing  is  needed,  for  of  all 
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the  queer  foods  and  dishes  that  I  never  knew  the 
name  or  origin  of,  we  have  them  here.  It  is  not 
so  bad  now  that  I  have  got  accustomed  to  the 
strange  food,  but  at  first — well,  it  was  upsetting. 
Some  dishes  are  really  good.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
of  them.  Perhaps  I  had  better  describe  the  day's 
meals  first. 

Breakfast,  of  course.  Brown  bread  (they  refer 
to  it  as  black  bread,  both  here  and  in  England), 
and  butter  and  cheese,  or  perhaps  sausage — the  cold 
marbled  kind,  red  and  white  spotted,  round  and 
hard.  Tea — ^there  is  always  tea.  But  it  is  really 
more  like  hot  water,  it  is  so  very  weak. 

Dinner  at  two  o'clock.  Soup,  meat  and  one 
vegetable,  pudding  or  fruit.  Tea.  I  will  describe 
the  soups  in  a  few  moments. 

Tea  is  on  draught  practically  all  day,  but  there 
is  no  tea-time  as  we  understand  the  words. 

Supper  at  nine.  Meat  and  potatoes  or  rice  or 
macaroni  pudding.     Tea. 

That's  our  daily  meal-time  programme.  Now 
for  details. 

The  soup  is  always  excellent  and  always  thick. 
Cabbage  soup,  with  chunks  of  cabbage  in  it; 
beetroot  soup,  the  colour  of  raspberry  juice  (the 
colour  of  beetroot,  really  !)  ;  potato  soup  ;  maca- 
roni soup,  with  green  tomatoes  in  it  and  all  manner 
of  other  vegetables.  There  is  a  little  table  near  us 
that  is  used  as  a  sideboard.  The  soup  is  brought 
from  the  camp  kitchen  in  a  great  enamelled  pail. 
An  enamelled  basin  containing  lumps  of  the  meat 
that  has  been  boiled  in  the  soup  is  also  placed  on 
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the  table.  Usually  one  of  the  Sisters  present 
serves  out  the  food.  In  caeh  soup  basin  she  puts  a 
lump  of  meat,  then  some  ladlefuls  of  the  soup 
itself.  After  the  soup  is  supped — and  oh,  the 
noise  ! — the  meat  is  eaten  with  knife  and  fork,  and 
mustard,  if  you  like.  Then  the  knife  and  fork 
is  laid  on  the  American  eloth  to  do  duty  with  the 
second  course  when  it  arrives. 

The  meat  in  Course  Two  is  usually  tough — the 
animal  from  which  it  came  having  been  killed 
perhaps  the  same  morning — except  when  it  is 
served  in  patty  form,  of  w^hich  there  were  several 
good  varieties.  One  method  is  to  roast  or  stew 
or  bake  in  a  pan  (you  will  know  how  it  is  done) 
minced  beef  and  rice  wrapped  in  a  cabbage  leaf. 
A  sauce  of  sour  cream  is  added  to  these  fat  sausage- 
shaped  rolls,  but  I  don't  recommend  the  sauce. 
Another  idea  is  to  scoop  the  centre  out  of  a  turnip 
and  fdl  it  with  minced  meat  and  the  chopped  pieces 
of  the  turnip  itself,  then  roast  or  stew  or  bake  it  in  a 
pan.     Very  good,  too. 

Salads  we  have,  with  sour  cream.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  The  strangest  is  kasha,  black  or 
white,  the  same  as  the  simple  soldiers  have.  I 
rather  like  it,  but  then  I  liked  tomatoes  the  first 
time  I  tasted  them.  The  taste  must  be  "  acquired," 
some  people  say.  Regarding  the  salads,  there  is  a 
dark  green  feathery  plant  chopped  up  and  sprinkled 
on  the  top.  It  is  called  "  kapernik."  It  is  the 
garlic  of  Russia.  I  taste  it  in  everything — soup  and 
salad  and  meat,  and  the  flavour  seems  even  to  have 
got    into    the    tea.     At    first    I    liked    the    stuff, 
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but  now  I   hate  the  sight  and  smell  and  taste  of 
it. 

We  have  minced  meat  with  a  thick  layer  of 
macaroni  top  and  bottom,  like  a  sandwich.  I 
know  it  is  baked  in  a  roasting  pan,  because  it  is  in 
this  same  blackened  pan  that  it  is  brought  to  the 
little  table.  The  same  idea  with  potatoes  instead  of 
macaroni.  We  also  have  chicken  and  duck  and 
goose  whenever  some  one  finds  some  poultry 
without  an  owner.  Fish  we  practically  never  have, 
although  on  Sundays  and  days  when  the  dinner 
is  late,  and  we  are  extra  hmigry,  we  commence  with 
hoy^s  d'ceuvres  of  brown  bread  and  tinned  sprats  or 
herring  or  sardines.     The  sprats  are  best. 

Puddings  are  mysteries.  Some  of  them  are 
made  of  flour  and  sugar  and  cheese,  fried  in  butter 
and  served  with  sour  cream.  Sour  milk  itself  is  a 
frequent  dish — ^the  same  as  our  curds,  only  sour. 
You  remember  how  much  sour  milk  was  boomed 
in  England  some  time  ago  ?  Bulgarians  ate  it  and 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  or  some 
such  age.  Well,  then,  that  is  the  stuff  we  have 
here.  It  goes  sour  itself  in  a  day.  There  is  no 
chemical  added.  The  Polish  cows  seem  to  produce 
a  special  brand  of  milk.     It,  also,  is  good. 

The  chief  stuff  we  have,  however,  is  compote — 
dried  fruits  stewed  ;  we  eat  skins  and  pips  and 
cores  and  all.  The  compote  is  served  in  mugs 
like  the  tea.  We  drink  the  juice  after  the  mummi- 
fied fruit  has  been  eaten.  The  stones  we  place  in 
little  heaps  on  the  American  cloth.  Our  war-time 
manners  are  very  crude. 
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Recently  we've  had  strawberries  almost  every 
day  :  wild  berries  gathered  in  the  woods  by 
soldiers  and  sold  by  them  to  us  for  various  amounts 
of  kopecks.  Rasps,  also,  and  a  little  red  berry 
whose  name  I  do  not  know.  All  these  fruits  we 
eat  out  of  mugs,  with  teaspoons. 

With  one  of  the  queer  berries  that  is  gathered 
in  the  district  is  made  a  glutinous  liquid  tlie  colour 
of  Condy's  fluid.  The  taste  is  not  unlike  the  smell 
of  disinfectant.  One's  tongue  and  lips  are  coloured 
purple-black  after  a  few  spoonfuls.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  the  health.  It  made  me  ill. 
I  didn't  like  the  concoction,  but  I  ate  it  as  medicine. 

Then  tea.  "  Chy."  Never  milk  with  it,  but  very 
often  an  extract,  "  kluckfa,"  made  from  the  little 
red  berries,  and  very  strong  and  bitter.  How- 
ever, half  a  teaspoonful  of  this  extract  with  plenty 
of  sugar  makes  the  tea  quite  unlike  tea,  but  very 
good.  In  the  absence  of  this  liquid,  cherries  were 
put  into  the  tea  and  squeezed  so  that  the  juice 
added  its  flavour.  One  man  had  a  pot  of  jam  which 
he  used  for  his  tea  only  :  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  in 
a  mug,  well  stirred.  By  the  way,  this  man's  jam 
is  the  only  jam  I've  seen  in  Russia.  There  is  none 
at  the  front,  as  far  as  I  know.  And  now  that  I 
come  to  tliink  of  it,  there  is  no  pepper. 

The  black  bread  is  quite  good,  but  monotonous. 
In  the  Petrograd  restaurants  one  always  received 
a  few  slices  of  black  bread,  which  one  ate  with  salt. 
I  enjoyed  the  bread  then,  but  when  I  reach 
Petrograd  again  I'll  stick  to  white.  But  the  black 
bread  is  not  so  black  as  the  politicians  make  it  out 
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to  be  when  they  use  it  as  an  argument  against 
Tariff  Reform.     It's  brown. 

We  have  all  manner  of  extras  that  are  not 
included  in  our  rations.  These  we  buy  ourselves 
and  have  brought  to  us  by  any  one  returning  from 
a  town.  Cakes  of  all  kinds  and  boxes  of  biscuits, 
and  chocolates  such  as  you  would  like,  and  many 
varieties  of  sweets.  We  produce  these  when  we 
have  visitors,  or  they  are  produced  for  our  benefit 
when  we  go  on  visits. 

I  went  the  other  evening  to  see  the  captain  of  a 
Sapper  Corps  which  is  making  reserve  trenches 
near  us — a  second  line,  should  the  first  line  give  way. 
It  was  his  "  name  day  "  (the  anniversary  of  his 
Christening,  which  is  celebrated  instead  of  the 
birthday),  and  he  had  procured  all  manner  of 
cakes  and  buns  and  sweets  for  the  feast  :  spongy 
cakes  and  fruity  cakes  and  chocolate  ones.  We 
feasted  with  shrapnel  bursting  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  cottage  where  he  lived.  We  ate  so  much 
that  I  cannot  think  of  sappers  and  miners  now 
without  thinking  of  suppers  and  diners. 

I  have  told  you  of  our  usual  meals.  But  they 
are  liable  to  change.  Sometimes  we  go  without 
food  from  7.30  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  day. 
The  dinner  is  sometimes  at  four  instead  of  two 
o'clock ;  sometimes  there  is  none  at  all  :  we  eat 
stale  biscuits  and  drink  cold  tea.  The  enemy  is 
apt  to  upset  our  day's  arrangements. 

We  have  visitors  to  dine  with  us  almost  every  day. 
A  strange  officer  will  come  to  our  camp  on  his  way 
from  one  part  of  the  line  to  another.     We  always 
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invite  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  A  general  will 
ride  up  about  the  hour  of  a  meal.  He  also  sits 
down  with  us  to  eat.  The  generals  are  very 
demoeratic,  although  with  the  men  some  of  them 
are  the  opposite.  A  priest  will  join  us  on  some  days, 
or  a  military  doctor.  We  are  Liberty  Hall.  Ad- 
mission free.     All  are  welcome. 

There  is  more  often  than  not  a  scarcity  of  plates 
and  implements.  Consequently,  the  washing-up 
takes  place  hurriedly  as  the  meal  progresses.  The 
soup  spoons  are  washed  immediately  they  are  done 
with  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  the  compote  or 
the  tea.  Two  scrubby  little  boys  are  the  scullery- 
men.  They  do  their  work  in  sight  of  where  I  sit, 
and  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  they  have 
vulgar  ideas  as  to  how  spoons  may  receive  additional 
polish.  The  brats  lick  them  with  their  tongues,  so 
that  much  wiping  and  rubbing  has  to  be  done  by  me, 
under  the  table,  before  I  use  my  spoon  for  the 
second  time.  I  have  got  rid  of  this  unpleasantness 
by  holding  on  to  my  soup  spoon  after  my  soup  is 
finished  and  using  it  in  its  unwashed  state  for  the 
dessert. 

Within  sight  of  us,  also,  the  soldiers  have  their 
meals.  Most  of  them  eat  at  different  hours  to 
those  of  our  "  food-times,"  but  many  stray  soldiers 
come  to  the  camp  every  hour  and  eat  on  their 
arrival.  The  food  is  much  the  same  as  we  have, 
only  the  funny  patties  and  the  poultry  and  the 
puddings  are  not  included.  The  soup  with  the 
lumps  of  meat,  the  boiled  meat  itself,  the  kasha, 
the  black  bread,  and  the  tea  are  absolutely  the  same. 
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The  men  do  not  all  have  separate  plates.  In 
fact,  to  have  a  plate  to  oneself  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  usual  method  of  eating 
is  for  three  or  four  soldiers  to  sit  on  their  haunches 
around  one  plate  and  eat  from  it  turn  about. 
Their  spoons  are  of  wood,  painted  an  orange 
colour  and  varnished  :  roimd  spoons  that  hold  a 
lot.  They  carry  them  in  the  sides  of  their  high- 
topped  boots. 

We  never  drink  anything  but  tea.  Cold  water 
is  not  safe.  There's  nothing  else  to  be  had. 
Although,  when  I  go  to  dine  with  a  member  of  the 
Staff  or  a  commander  of  a  company,  there's  always 
red  wine  on  the  table. 

Two  and  a  half  meals  a  day  is  all  one  requires. 
I  am  as  fit  as  can  be  (now  that  the  strange  foods  are 
my  friends),  and  so  are  all  the  others  here.  Temper- 
ance folk  might  say  something  about  this.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it's  the  open-air  life. 

But  you  try  some  of  these  dishes  we  have  for 
yourself  ! 
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VIII 
NIGHT-TIME 

IN  Poland  there  were  wonderful  sunsets  that 
made  the  evenings  beautiful.  There  were 
great  moons  that  lit  up  the  nights.  By  day  the 
heat  was  intense.  A  burning  sun  beat  down  on 
us,  turning  our  tents  into  ovens.  If  one  lay  down 
on  one's  bed  to  rest,  one  perspired  greatly  all  the 
time  in  the  hot-house  atmosphere.  Flies  swarmed 
about  the  tents  in  thousands  ;  there  was  a  perfect 
plague  of  them.  Only  our  utter  tiredness  made 
us  sleep  at  all.  In  the  evening  came  cool  breezes. 
Hatless,  we  would  sit  about  in  the  open  air  and 
talk  and  smoke  until  long  after  the  darkness  had 
come  or  the  moon  had  risen  in  the  sky.  There  were 
always  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  the  quacking 
of  frogs  in  the  marshy  ground.  The  evenings 
were  fine — pink  skies  and  gold-edged  clouds  with 
a  red-yellow  sun  dropping  on  top  of  the  fir  trees 
in  the  west,  then  tumbling  over  altogether,  leaving 
a  glow  above  the  black  branches.  But  the  nights 
were  best  of  all — in  the  early  summer  months. 
Later  on  were  other  nights.  .  .  . 

I  have  memories  of  manv  niorhts  on  the  battle 
front  in  Poland  :  Nights  of  full  moon,  when  all 
the  light  was  silvery  and  the  pine  trees  stood  out 
each   from  each  with  the   moon   shining  through 
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them  all.  Nights  of  great  blackness  when  one 
could  not  see  a  yard  in  front.  Nights  of  mystery 
when  one  knew  what  would  be  before  the  morning 
came.  And  always  at  night  there  was  the  roar 
of  battle.  The  summer  months  were  much  too 
warm  for  war  by  day.  Always  at  night,  too,  were 
the  flaring  rockets  that  rose  above  the  dark  woods 
on  three  sides  of  us  and  lit  up  the  space  between 
the  opposing  trenches.  We  would  watch  them  from 
our  camp  and  speak  their  origin. 

"  German,"  we  would  say,  when  a  rocket  burst 
and  hung  like  an  arc-lamp  in  the  sky  and  then 
melted  into  darkness. 

"  Russian,"  when  a  spot  of  orange  would  swerve 
into  the  sky,  then  fade  away,  to  be  followed  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  stars  that  fell  towards  the  earth 
as  if  poured  from  the  cauldron  of  a  fire  witch — 
then  darkness. 

"  German,"  "  Russian,"  "  Russian,"  "  German  " 
— ^that  was  all  the  comment  we  ever  made.  For  the 
rest,  we  watched  the  lights  in  silence.  The  Russian 
rockets  were  the  more  spectacular — more  fire- 
worky  than  the  German  ones.  But  there  was  a 
steadiness  about  the  German  light  that  spoke  of 
its  better  value.  The  German  system  was  very 
thorough. 

From  where  we  camped  in  Poland,  we  were 
within  the  German  range  and  very  near  the  first-line 
trenches.  The  battle  noises  were  very  clear  at 
night  :  the  roar  of  the  artillery  of  friend  and  foe  ; 
the  whistle  of  the  shells  ;  the  thud  and  bang  of 
their   bursting    (the    shrapnel    shells    burst    above 
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the  Russian  lines  in  gleams  of  orange  fire)  ;  the 
thump-thunip-thunip  of  the  rifle  volleys — exaetly 
as  if  some  one  across  the  field  were  beating  carpets, 
or  sometimes  the  sound  was  that  of  potatoes 
boiling  in  a  pan — "  pup-pup-pup-pup-pup-pup  "  ; 
the  neighing  of  the  horses  ;  the  shouting  of  the 
men.  At  odd  intervals — sometimes  only  once  a 
week — we  heard  the  "  chuck-chuck-chuck-chuck- 
chuck  "  of  the  mitrailleuse  guns. 

On  nights  of  special  blackness,  the  rifle  fire  was 
greater  than  usual.  Some  soldiers  fired  as  many 
as  three  hundred  rounds  into  the  dark  wall  in  front 
of  their  loopholes.  I  can  understand  this.  I 
have  written  that  the  Russian  soldier  is  a  child. 
Children  gain  courage  in  the  dark  when  they  make 
a  noise.  I  never  entered  the  unlit  bedroom  of 
my  childhood  at  night  without  approaching  it 
with  loud  singing  and  heavy  steps  to  scare  away 
the  foes  with  which  my  mind  had  peopled  it.  The 
soldiers  fired  at  nothing — to  make  a  noise,  because 
in  the  night  had  come  vague  doubts  and  nervous- 
ness to  them. 

One  night,  some  months  after  my  arrival  in 
Poland,  I  had  dinner  with  the  commander  of  a 
battery  of  artillery.  The  tragic  comedy  of  the 
soldier  thieves  I  have  already  written.  The  Ger- 
mans at  the  time  were  less  than  two  miles  away. 
We  dined  in  comfort  with  a  gramophone  playing 
musical  comedy  airs  all  the  time.  The  guns  came 
in  "  pom-pom  "  every  now  and  again.  The  rifles 
sounded  all  the  time.  The  commander  and  his 
officers  were  living  in  a  deserted  country  house, 
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and  living  well,  too.  No  one  troubled  about  the 
fire  of  the  rifles.  One  might  have  been  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  trenches,  except  for  the 
sound. 

"  I  don't  mind  a  night  attack,"  said  the  com- 
mander during  our  conversation  about  the  war 
and  the  war  methods.  "  I  certainly  prefer  the 
enemy  soldiers  to  attack  by  night  to  their  attacking 
us  by  day.  For  one  reason,  I  know  that  they 
are  much  more  afraid  than  my  own  men  are.  My 
men  are  at  home,  whereas  the  enemy  soldiers  have 
to  venture  out  in  the  dark." 

I  have  been  in  the  trenches  and  I  can  understand 
that  also.  But  the  Germans  did  not  attack  with 
their  infantry  by  night.  Their  method,  and  a 
very  good  method,  too,  was  to  shell  the  trenches 
all  through  the  night  and  advance  on  the  wrecked 
position  when  daylight  came  and  when  the  shells 
had  done  their  work.  Or,  as  happened  several 
times,  to  fire  gas  bombs  until  it  was  light,  then 
rush  to  where  the  poisoned  men  lay  gasping  in 
their  trenches.  That  they  used  their  bayonets 
upon  the  fallen  men  I  know  to  be  too  true.  I 
have  seen  men  poisoned  with  gas  with  hideous 
gashes  in  their  bodies. 

In  the  cooler  weather,  night-time  was  not  so  good. 
There  came  a  damp  chilliness  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun  :  bleak  winds  flapped  the  doorways  of  our 
tents  and  made  the  dim  oil-lamps  flicker  and 
almost  die  away.  These  nights  in  canvas  tents, 
to  which  the  wounded  men  were  brought,  I  shall 
never  forget. 
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A  great  circular  tent  with  rough  forms  all  round 
on  which  the  slightly  injured  men  would  sit.  An 
uneven  floor  :  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  stretched  across 
the  unlevel  ground,  the  damp  coming  through  in 
great  dark  patches.  A  tall  centre  pole  with  a 
smoky  oil-lamp  half-way  up.  Over  by  one  part 
of  the  tent,  a  wooden  cupboard,  unpainted,  with 
medicine  and  sundry  stores.  Near  it  a  basin  with 
a  little  cistern  of  water  above.  A  table  covered 
with  a  white  cloth  and  containing  various  cups 
and  jars  and  packets  of  cheap  cigarettes.  And 
in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  by  the  side  of  the  pole, 
a  stove  whose  circular  tin  chimney  ran  parallel 
to  the  main  support.  Chunks  of  wood  lay  on  the 
tarpaulin  cover.  A  heap  of  stretchers,  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  stood  near  the  doorway.  Some 
men  lay  on  other  stretchers  around  the  centre 
pole. 

I  remember  nights  spent  there — nights  of  waiting 
and  waiting  for  wounded  to  arrive.  We  would 
lie  on  stretchers  and  sleep,  or  try  to  sleep.  One 
little  tired  Sister — from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
nine  the  following  day,  twenty-four  hours'  duty — 
would  lie  in  a  deck  chair  near  the  fire  and  sleep 
ever  so  soundly.  Her  white  kosinka  and  the 
pillow  on  which  her  head  rested  became  as  one 
mass  of  wliite.  The  flickering  oil-lamp  would  cast 
shadows  on  her  and  then  shine  as  a  limelight  on 
her  face. 

A  cart  would  rumble  up  to  the  door,  the  driver 
would  shout  to  his  horse  ("  Br-r-r-r-r "  is  what 
the  men  growl  to  their  horses  to  make  them  stop), 
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and  then  a  wounded  man  would  be  brought  in. 
Perhaps  an  injection  of  morphine  was  needed, 
because  his  injuries  were  great  and  his  suffering 
was  intense. 

"  Sestra  !  " 

The  Httle  Sister — she  was  eighteen  and  had  the 
face  of  a  child — would  sleep  without  stirring. 

"  Sestra !  "  This  time  a  little  louder,  then 
"  Sestra  !  "  louder  still. 

In  spite  of  that,  no  movement.  One  would 
place  one's  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  shake  her 
gently. 

"  Sestra,  golubchik  !     Raneni." 

"  Neechev-o-o-o-oh  " — very  sleepily. 

"  Sestra,  golubchik  !  " — the  shoulder  gripped 
more  firmly. 

Then  the  eyes  would  be  slowly  opened — sleepy 
blue  eyes — and  Sestra  would  arouse  herself  slowly 
and  blink  a  little  and  stumble  across  to  the  cup- 
board for  the  morphine  syringe.  She  would  inject 
the  drug  into  the  man's  breast,  pat  his  head  with 
her  little  velvet  hand,  and  stumble  back  to  her 
chair  again  without  having  been  properly  awake. 
In  another  minute  she  would  be  sound  asleep 
and  the  oil-lamp  would  be  shifting  the  shadows 
on  her  as  it  swung  in  the  draught  from  the  flapping, 
billowing  canvas  door. 

There  were  nights  of  anxiety — nervous  nights 
when  we  wearied  for  the  coming  day.  There  were 
nights  when  we  would  go  for  wounded  men — 
past  dark  fields  and  darker  woods  whose  blackness 
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might  have  hid  a  lurking  foe.  Nights  when  a 
sudden  voiee  from  out  of  the  darkness  ahead  or 
at  our  side  would  make  our  hearts  beat  doubly 
quick.  There  were  nights  when  the  wounded 
men  came  in  their  hundreds,  and  wlien  we  dealt 
with  them  as  best  we  could  in  the  uncertain  ligiit 
of  candles  and  dim  oil-lamps.  On  these  nights 
also  we  longed  for  day. 

And  there  were  the  nights  of  the  great  retreat 
that  took  us  from  our  position  west  of  Warsaw 
right  out  of  Poland  into  AVhite  Russia  itself  in  less 
than  two  short  weeks.  The  great  movements  all 
took  place  at  night.  The  army  hurried  east  by 
day  as  well,  but  it  was  when  night  had  come  that 
the  troops  were  moved  to  positions  for  action. 
Artillery  passing  across  an  open  plain.  Foals 
running  alongside  their  mothers  who  pulled  in  the 
traces  of  the  heavy  gun  carriages.  Cattle  driven 
along  for  the  soldiers'  food  and  milk.  Carts  of  hay 
and  fodder  ;  carts  of  army  stores  and  ammunition. 
Travelling  camp  kitchens  with  the  fires  all  lit  and 
the  steam  floating  behind  them  as  they  passed 
by. 

Infantry,  shapeless  figures  stumbling  along  in  the 
darkness  with  the  noise  of  many  shuffling  feet 
and  the  rattling  of  their  pannikins  and  equipment. 
Cavalry  riding  along  with  the  jingling  bits  and 
the  snuffling  and  snorting  of  the  horses.  A  rider 
humming  as  he  rode  ;  a  horse  whinnying  to  a  mate. 
Refugees  hurrying  on.  Mothers  soothing  whimper- 
ing children,  men  breathing  heavily  under  their 
clmiisy  loads. 
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There  was  one  night  towards  the  end  of  June 
when  danger  was  in  the  air.  I  was  at  Staro- 
Radziwillow  at  this  time.  Folks  talked  of  a 
coming  retreat.  There  was  the  danger  of  being 
cut  off  by  the  enemy,  who  was  closing  in  on  us  from 
three  sides.  In  these  anxious  days  we  slept  in 
our  clothes.  Any  moment  we  might  be  ordered 
to  leave  our  camp  at  once. 

On  this  night — it  was  on  Saturday,  June  26 — I 
walked  along  the  railway  line  for  perhaps  a  mile. 
On  both  sides  were  grassy  fields  full  of  meadow- 
sweet and  other  flowers  :  the  perfume  was  heavy 
in  the  air.  In  front  of  me  were  the  rival  rockets — 
they  seemed  to  be  a  verst  away.  I  could  see  the 
bursts  of  orange  fire  that  told  of  the  enemy's 
shrapnel.  There  was  a  queer  light  in  the  sky, 
although  the  moon  had  not  yet  arisen.  It  was  one 
of  the  mystic  nights  that  I  cannot  describe. 

I  sat  on  a  heap  of  wood  and  smoked  my  pipe  for 
a  while,  then  I  set  back  again  towards  my  tent. 
A  blood-orange  moon  had  jumped  into  the  sky. 
It  was  a  peculiar  colour.  But  the  strangest  thing 
of  all  was  this  :  across  the  moon  was  a  tiny  cloud. 
It  was  the  shape  of  a  signpost  hand.  It  was 
pointing  parallel  with  the  railway  line  towards 
Warsaw.  .  .  . 

When  I  got  back  to  the  camp  I  told  of  this. 
Every  one  laughed.  I  was  superstitious,  they 
said.  I  admitted  it.  It  was  my  imagination, 
they  told  me.  They  were  inclined  to  scoff.  At 
breakfast  next  morning,  a  little  Sister  nervously 
told  us  she  had  seen  a  signpost  hand  across  the 
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strange-coloured  moon  and  that  the  hand  pointed 
towards  Warsaw.  She  feared  that  she  niiglit  be 
laughed  at.     No  one  laughed,  however.  .  .  . 

A  week  later  we  moved.  Most  of  the  ai-tillcry 
went  also.  There  had  been  some  mistake  about 
our  orders,  however,  beeause  we  returned  the 
following  day  to  our  old  camp.  There  were 
woiuided  to  look  after  :  the  trenches  were  much 
nearer  than  they  had  been.  We  did  not  re-erect 
our  tents  but  we  took  up  our  abode  in  goods 
wagons.  Our  engine  was  always  ready  to  steam 
away  when  the  necessary  moment  came. 

Two  weeks  after  that,  we  left  our  camp  for  good, 
jumping  fifty  versts  towards  Warsaw.  And  from 
then  we  were  almost  continually  on  the  move  till 
August  had  come  and  passed. 


IX 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
GREAT  RETREAT 

THERE  came  a  morning  of  sultry  heat-haze 
in  July — it  was  the  5th — when  we  got  orders 
to  take  up  our  tents,  pack  our  belongings,  and 
leave  our  position  at  once.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  rumours  of  a  possible  evacuation.  It 
was  not  due  to  any  weakness  on  our  own  immediate 
front :  rather  it  was  due  to  reverses  on  our  left 
flank  in  the  south.  We  were  always  optimistic. 
One  has  to  be  so  in  the  firing  zone.  We  scoffed 
at  the  mention  of  retreat.  The  orders  to  quit 
our  camp  came  as  a  shock.  The  sappers  had 
been  making  a  new  railway  siding  for  some  days, 
and  linking  it  up  with  the  little  tramway  that  ran 
to  where  the  trenches  were.  We  had  been  opti- 
mistic enough  to  think  that  guns  and  shells  would 
soon  arrive.  None  of  us  thought  that  the  cannon 
would  have  to  go  away,  yet  it  was  for  that  that 
the  siding  was  being  made.  The  same  day  that  we 
moved,  most  of  the  big  guns  went  also. 

The  cannon  came  cloaked  in  fir  branches.  From 
an  enemy  aeroplane  they  would  appear  as  shrubs 
and  bushes.  A  team  of  gunners  and  sappers 
hauled  the  guns  up  the  little  incline  on  to  the 
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siding,  thence  on  to  the  railway  wagons,  whose 
floors  were  at  the  same  level  as  the  wooden  embank- 
ment. The  tramway  rails  ran  on  to  the  wagons 
themselves.  Other  wagons  were  loaded  with  the 
cattle  of  the  batteries — cows  and  bullocks  and 
sheep  and  pigs,  and  various  poultry.  Still  other 
trucks  were  filled  with  camp  kitchens,  mitrailleuse 
guns,  tents,  and  other  equipment.  Amongst  some 
trees  near  the  line  were  tethered  the  soldiers' 
horses.  Their  neighing  and  whinnying  was  mixed 
with  the  lowing  and  baa-ing  and  squealing  of  the 
other  animals.  Later  on,  most  of  the  horses  would 
be  put  into  wagons. 

It  was  a  noisy,  busy  affair.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  resting  sat  on  one  side  playing  melodeons 
and  singing.  The  working  men  shouted  as  they 
pulled  the  heavy  guns  along.  An  officer  stood 
beside  a  field  telephone  shouting  his  reports  to 
the  Staff. 

Wounded  men  came  to  us  as  usual.  There  was 
one  bearded  man  who  had  gone  mad.  Several 
soldiers  were  needed  to  hold  him  down.  Eventually 
he  was  strapped  to  a  stretcher.  His  eyes  were 
awful.  There  was  insanity  in  them,  but  there 
was  also  accusation.  ...  I  looked  twice  into  the 
man's  face  out  of  a  curious  fascination,  but  I  could 
not  look  a  third  time. 

We  got  all  our  camp  equipment  packed  into 
wagons.  The  artillerv  train  would  follow  soon 
after  we  had  gone.  Then  the  infantry.  Mean- 
while they  were  going  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible, 
A  German  captive  observation  balloon  could   be 
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seen  above  the  trees  a  few  versts  away.  The 
observators  must  have  been  able  to  see  the  removal 
of  our  cannon. 

We  set  off  to  Warsaw  about  five  o'clock.     It 
was  a  beautiful  evening.     I  sat  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon  in  which  I  was  travelling  and  watched  the 
changing    scenery.     The    wide,    sliding    door    was 
open,  so  that  I  was  able  to  sit  with  my  legs  dangling 
in  the  air.     Here  and  there  were  fields  of  ripe  corn. 
At  one  point  there  was  a  stream  that  ran  into  a 
wide  pond.     Soldiers  and  boys  were  bathing  to- 
gether or  running  about  on  the  banks  to  dry  them- 
selves,   towels    being    absent.     At    the    outskirts 
of  one  of  the  towns  we  passed  on  the  way  there 
was  an  officer  leading  his  horse.     Sitting  on  it  were 
a  little  girl  in  white  and  a  little  boy.     They  were 
laughing  happily.     A  lady  with  a  pretty  summer 
dress  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  officer. 
His  wife,   no   doubt.     The  officer  was  giving  his 
children  a  ride.     There  were  other  peaceful  summer 
evening  scenes  :    lovers  walking    together  in  the 
fields  and  along  the  paths  by  the  railway  side  ; 
children    gathering    flowers    and    playing    on    the 
grass  ;    white-haired  old  folks  sitting  bareheaded 
at   their   cottage   doors.     And   the   artillery   were 
retreating  ;    and  the  infantry  would  go,  too  ;    and 
the  enemy  would  come  to  upset  all  this  calm.  .  .  . 
We  reached  Warsaw  late  at  night  and  stopped 
at  a  siding  outside  the  Kalisch  station.     We  found 
then  that  we  had  to  return  again  to  our  old  point. 
A  wrong  order  had  been  given.     I  went  into  the 
streets  near  which  we  had  stopped.     There  was  a 
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cafe  into  which  I  went  for  tea  and  food.     It  was  a 
cheap    Httle    place,    crowded    with    workinf^    folks. 
The  walls  were  decorated   with   patriotic   pictures 
and    coloured    war    scenes    of    great    imagination. 
One  showed  a  battle  on  the  Rawka  front.     Hun- 
dreds of  the  enemy  were  lying  dead.     Dying  men 
were  falling  acrobatically  into  the  stream.     It  was 
shown   as   a   mountain   torrent   with   steep,    rocky 
banks.     Russian    cavalry    on    circus    horses    were 
chasing  the  foe  in  all  directions.     Russian  shells 
were  bursting  over  the  enemy's  lines  in  red  and 
yellow  and  orange  spludges.     I  saw  two  old  folk, 
a  workman  and  his  wife,  admiring  the  picture  and 
smiling   to    each    other    at   the    pleasant   view    of 
slaughter.     (How  bloodthirsty  some  dear  old  ladies 
are  !     There  is  a  sweet,  gentle-faced  lady  in  Eng- 
land— she  will  read  this — who  would  have   most 
dreadful  barbarities  done  to  the  enemy  if  she  could 
have   her  way.  .  .  .)     The    cafe   proprietor   spoke 
to  the  old  couple.     The  three  laughed,  still  looking 
on  the  battle  scene.     The  picture  was  one  to  make 
any  one  of  us  optimistic.  .  .  .  But  there  w^ere  no 
fireworky    shells    bursting   on    the   Rawka    front, 
except  those  of  the  enemy  ;   there  were  no  cavalry 
chasing  the  German  troops  away  ;  the  trench-soiled 
Russians    were  not  the    spick-and-span   men    the 
picture  showed.     The  cafe  folks  would  soon  have 
to  tear  the  picture  down. 

We  left  Warsaw  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  got  to  Zyrardow  at  seven,  and  to  our 
old  camp  some  hours  later,  after  considerable  delay. 
The  guns  had  all  gone  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
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batteries  that  were  still  left  at  the  position.  The 
sappers  were  removing  the  little  tramway  lines 
and  packing  them  in  stacks  upon  large  railway 
trucks.  The  same  night  they  also  went  away. 
Sapper  Town  in  the  wood  was  quite  deserted.  We 
erected  a  tent  for  the  wounded  and  one  for  a  feeding 
place  for  soldiers.  We  ourselves  made  our  quarters 
in  the  big  goods  wagons  on  the  railway  line.  All 
our  plans  were  made  for  the  speedy  evacuation 
which  was  inevitable.  I  breakfasted  and  dined 
and  supped  that  day  on  sodawater  and  dry  black 
bread.  Incidentally,  I  was  headachy  and  sleepy 
and  miserable.     But  not  from  hunger. 

There  was  another  wonderful  battle  scene  when 
darkness  came.  The  flashes  of  guns  lit  the  sky. 
You  can  just  see  such  flashes  on  an  electric  railway 
when  the  train  goes  over  certain  points,  or  on  a 
tramway  line  when  the  poles  of  the  cars  strike  the 
lumpy  places  on  the  wires.  The  German  shrapnels 
were  bursting  again  in  fours — half  batteries  were 
firing  simultaneously.  The  boom  of  the  guns  was 
constant.  Rockets  rose  continually.  There  had 
been  the  same  constant  bombardment  eight  days 
before.  We  found  out  in  the  morning  that  the 
Germans,  for  the  second  time,  were  firing  gas 
shells  against  our  men. 

Twelve  poisoned  men  arrived  at  half-past  seven. 
During  the  day  about  two  hundred  others  came. 
Most  of  the  poisoned  men  were  taken  to  another 
point,  so  we  had  comparatively  few.  In  our 
camp  we  had  only  one  death.  The  Russian  losses 
were    about   five    thousand   dead    and    poisoned. 
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The  218th  Siberian  Regiment  was  practically  all 
lost.  In  spite  of  a  temporary  success,  the  enemy 
was  again  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
by  reserve  soldiers.  He  was  no  match  for  the 
Russian    when  it  came  to  hand-to-hand    fighting. 

I  attended  to  one  man  for  six  hours.  I  am 
sure  I  saved  his  life.  The  doctors  had  practically 
given  him  up  when  I  happened  to  come  to  the 
stretcher  on  which  he  was  lying.  For  some  reason 
or  other — I  do  not  know  what — I  took  a  sudden 
liking  to  the  man.  I  applied  artificial  respiration 
for  an  hour.  It  was  very  tiring  work.  I  ached 
all  over,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
man  begin  to  breathe  a  little  easier.  Afterwards 
I  bathed  his  head  and  breast  and  nursed  him  as 
best  I  could  for  other  five  hours.  By  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  able  to  have  food  and  tea.  He 
also  smoked  a  cigarette  quite  contentedly,  and  was 
inclined  to  sulk  when  I  refused  to  give  him  any 
more.  He  managed  to  walk  to  the  train  in  which 
he  was  able  to  travel  to  Zyrardow. 

We  had  a  few  injured  men  at  night.  One  of 
them  had  shell  wounds  in  his  head,  both  arms,  both 
hands,  both  legs,  and  body.  He  was  conscious 
and  calm.  I  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  degree  of 
pain  that  one  becomes  unconscious  of  it  ? 

The  next  three  days  were  more  peaceful.  Few 
wounded  men  arrived.  The  first  night  there  was 
real  wildfire  against  a  drop-curtain  cloud  of  grey- 
black.  Then  came  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain 
that  lasted  until  the  following  forenoon.  The  guns 
were  firing  nearer  us.     The  rival  rockets  were  com- 
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ing  closer  and  closer  each  day.  Saturday  had  a 
warm  sun,  but  rain  came  later,  and  the  night  was 
chilly  and  damp.  A  large  number  of  wounded 
men  walked  to  us  from  the  trenches.  All  of  them 
were  injured  in  the  hands  with  rifle  bullets.  The 
left  hand  was  exposed  when  firing  through  a  loop- 
hole, so  injuries  in  it  were  easily  explained,  but 
just  as  many  men  had  the  right  hand  hurt.  In 
most  cases  the  thumb  only  was  injured.  A  sick 
officer  came  in  a  carriage.  He  had  typhus.  One 
man  came  with  terrible  burns  all  over  his  body 
and  head  and  arms.  The  glowing  stump  of  a 
cigarette  had  exploded  some  rockets.  Two  men 
had  died  of  their  injuries. 

On  Sunday,  July  11,  the  "  blowing-up "  train 
with  its  crew  of  less  than  thirty  men  and  with 
enough  dynamite  to  wreck  a  town,  took  up 
its  position  immediately  behind  us — nearer  the 
trenches.  Lieutenant  Josef ovitch  was  in  charge. 
I  did  not  know  so  then,  but  it  happened  that  I  was 
to  see  very  much  of  him  during  the  retreat,  and 
that  eventually  his  arrival  at  any  point  on  the  line 
was  a  certain  signal  that  we  would  have  to  leave. 
This  Sunday  was  very  windy,  so  no  aeroplanes 
came.  Sometimes  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a 
hurricane  blowing  !  In  the  evening  I  went  on  a 
little  motor-truck  on  the  railway  as  far  as  the 
ruined  station  of  Staro-Radziwillow,  thence  on 
foot  along  the  line  to  within  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  trenches.  We  passed  an  empty 
reserve  trench  on  our  way.  Tall  grass  and  weeds 
and  many  flowers  were  growing  on  the  railway  line 
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— the  main  line  from  Warsaw  to  Berlin  and  Vienna ! 
An  iron  bridge  had  been  bent  up  and  broken  with 
shell  fire.  Great  granite  stones  had  divided  up 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream  below.  Just  beyond 
the  wrecked  station  itself,  a  barricade  had  been 
made  across  the  line.  It  linked  up  with  the 
reserve  trenches  in  the  field.  In  the  fields  them- 
selves were  great  holes,  like  deep  round  ponds, 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  big  shells.  Some  cows 
were  calmlv  browsing  round  the  edges  of  these  little 
pits.  There  were  peasant  men  and  women  walking 
about  or  working  almost  within  rifle  range  of  the 
enemy.  There  were  marshy  places  full  of  forget- 
me-nots — and  frogs. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
I  walked  in  the  afternoon  along  the  side  of  the 
railway  towards  Staro-Radziwillow.  I  passed  a 
sentry,  who  said  something  to  me  that  I  could  not 
understand.  I  did  not  speak  at  all,  but  simply 
showed  my  pass  and  walked  on.  But  when  I  got 
near  the  reserve  trench,  I  saw  that  it  was  filled  with 
men,  and  that  they  were  standing  with  their  rifles 
in  the  loopholes  amongst  the  wooden  slabs  and 
sandbags.  ...  It  was  a  sad  evening  in  our  camp. 
All  morning  it  had  rained  and  now  a  mist  was  rising 
in  the  fields.  Through  this  grey- white  ciu*tain, 
when  night  came,  the  rockets  were  seen  as  blurs  of 
red  and  vellow — like  London  lights  in  London 
fogs.  Fierce  volleys  of  rifles  could  be  heard  very 
distinctly,  and  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  went  on 
at  frequent  intervals.  It  was  one  of  the  uncanny 
nights  that  I  would  not  like  to  live  again.     We 
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had  orders  to  go  to  bed  and  rest — but  not  to  un- 
dress. 

I  was  on  duty  the  following  night.  It  was 
wonderfully  clear — a  great  difference  from  the 
previous  night's  mist.  It  was  also  very  calm. 
There  was  practically  no  cannonade  at  all :  only 
very  occasional  volleys  of  rifles  were  to  be  heard. 
Several  men  came  suffering  from  typhoid  fever. 
They  tossed  about  and  groaned.  Heavy  rain 
commenced  in  the  early  morning.  It  beat  against 
the  canvas  of  the  tent,  and  a  little  stream  of  it  came 
running  in  at  the  doorway. 

During  the  day,  Mr.  Goutchkoff  arrived  on  horse- 
back. Afterwards  he  rode  off  to  the  Divisional  Staff 
quarters,  which  had  already  gone  nearer  to  Zyrar- 
dow.  Half  an  hour  later  we  got  notice  to  evacuate. 
There  was  no  false  alarm  about  this.  The  enemy 
was  very  near.  That  same  night,  most  of  our 
infantry  retreated  on  foot.  They  passed  us  in  the 
dark  like  phantoms  in  the  night. 

The  great  retreat  had  commenced.  .  .  . 
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His  Excellency  Alexandre  Goutchkoff.  head  of   the    Russian   Red   Cross 
in  Poland.     On  left  is  M.  Gordoff.  delegate  of  the  Red  Cross 
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X 

THE  ROAD  TO  WARSAW 

AT  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
July  17,  we  left  Radziwillow  for  Zyrardow, 
thence  to  Pruszkow,  near  AVarsaw.  There  was  a 
level  crossing  on  the  west  side  of  Zyrardow  station. 
The  stemmed-up  traffic  filled  the  road  on  each  side 
of  the  line.  The  station  itself  was  full  of  soldiers 
and  refugees  and  heaps  of  baggage.  The  town 
was  to  be  given  up  at  night,  and  those  who  did 
not  want  to  remain  behind  had  only  a  day  in 
which  to  get  away.  We  stayed  at  Pruszkow  till 
night  came,  then  we  went  back  towards  Zyrardow 
to  fetch  away  any  wounded  men  there  might  be 
and  any  remaining  refugees  for  whom  we  might 
have  room  in  our  wagons. 

We  got  as  far  as  Grodzisk,  but  we  could  go  no 
farther.  The  railway  sappers  were  coming  from 
Zyrardow,  blowing  up  the  bridges  and  the  railway 
points  on  the  way.  To  the  north  were  several 
blazing  villages.  We  could  see  the  flames.  Ahead 
of  us  Zyrardow  lay  under  a  red  sky.  Some  of 
the  important  buildings  had  been  blown  up  and 
were  now  on  fire.  Most  of  the  army  had  retreated, 
but  at  Grodzisk  several  hundred  refugees  were  still 
waiting  to  get  away.  There  was  one  train  standing 
in   the    station.     It    was   already    full.     Men    and 
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boys  sat  on  the  roofs  of  the  wagons  :  any  place  at 
all  was  good  enough  so  long  as  it  meant  a  passage 
to  Warsaw.  This  crowded  train  went  off,  then 
we  were  left  alone.  It  was  very  dark  and  there 
were  no  lamps  lit.  Little  refugee  families  got 
separated  in  the  dark.  Anxious  mothers,  almost 
hysterical  with  fear,  and  excited  men  were  stumbling 
about  searching  for  lost  children  and  mislaid 
baggage.  Both  men  and  women  prayed  us  to  take 
them  away. 

Nine  loud  explosions  came  from  the  west.  The 
final  bridge  outside  our  station  had  been  destroyed. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  sappers'  train  arrived. 
There  were  a  score  of  wounded  in  it.  We  put 
them  in  two  wagons  and  then  helped  the  women 
and  children  refugees  into  the  other  trucks.  Nearly 
all  of  them  had  clumsy  bundles  of  belongings. 
Many  of  them  had  dogs.  They  were  all  packed 
into  wagons  together.  Men  and  boys  again  found 
places  on  the  roof.  At  least  forty  travelled  on 
the  top  of  the  engine's  tender,  and  several  men 
travelled  on  the  front  of  the  engine  itself,  holding 
on  to  the  rail  which  ran  all  round.  There  were 
still  a  few  refugees  left,  so  we  promised  to  return 
for  them  later. 

I  travelled  back  to  Pruszkow  in  one  of  the 
sanitary  wagons.  Sixteen  wounded  soldiers  were 
in  it,  with  a  pretty  Sister  in  attendance.  Four 
other  soldiers  came  with  us  also.  One  of  them 
had  a  bundle  of  lengths  of  cloth  which  he 
had  secured  from  the  big  Zyrardow  factory.  He 
gloated  over  his  booty,  stroking  the  cloth  with  his 
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hand,  feeling  its  softness  against  his  cheek,  and 
admiring  the  colours  and  the  texture  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  candle-lit  lantern.  He  showed  one 
piece  of  cloth  to  the  Sister.  It  had  been  intended 
to  be  cut  up  for  towels  for  the  use  of  the  employees 
in  the  factory.  Every  foot  there  appeared  some 
words  in  Polish.  I  did  not  understand  what 
they  were,  neither  did  the  soldier,  but  the 
Sister  read  them  and  laughed.  *'  Stolen  from 
the  Zyrardow  Factory  "  was  what  the  notice 
was. 

The  w^ounded  men  slept.  The  Sister  sat  on  a  rug 
on  the  floor  and  smoked  a  cigarette.  The  soldier 
with  the  cloth,  ignorant  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
pretty  printed  words,  commenced  to  sell  his  wares 
to  his  three  companions.  After  a  slow  run  we 
reached  Pruszkow,  transferred  the  wounded  to  a 
large  shed  opposite  the  station,  helped  the  refugees 
with  their  luggage  on  to  the  platform,  then  went 
off  again  to  Grodzisk  for  the  people  who  still 
remained  there.  There  was  quite  a  large  number 
of  new-comers.  Other  people  had  decided  to 
leave — when  the  burning  towns  were  seen  and 
the  djmamite  explosions  w^ere  heard.  We  took 
them  all  away  with  us  and  emptied  our  wagons 
of  them  at  Pruszkow.  The  station  was  already 
full.  The  miserable  people  were  lying  on  the  cold 
stone  platforms  getting  what  rest  they  could  before 
another  day  of  anxiety  and  suffering  arrived.  J 
lay  down  to  rest  at  four  in  the  morning.  In  the 
early  afternoon  we  went  west  again,  to  Brwinow. 
It  poured  all  day. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  There  was  a 
road  that  ran  across  the  railway  line.  Over  this 
crossing  the  refugees  had  to  pass.  I  sat  on  a 
fence  and  watched  the  procession  for  some  hours. 
It  went  on  without  a  break  for  six  days.  Most  of 
the  people  who  were  fleeing  were  peasant  owners 
of  little  holdings.  They  were  hvirrying  away  from 
danger  and  taking  their  live  stock  with  them : 
horses  and  foals,  cows  and  calves,  goats  with 
kids,  pigs,  dogs,  poultry  of  all  kinds.  One  old 
man  was  leading  a  cow.  On  its  back  were  two 
large  bundles  of  luggage  hanging  like  panniers. 
A  little  barefooted  woman  was  driving  a  goat. 
Her  boots  were  hanging  one  on  each  side  of  the 
animal's  back. 

I  went  into  the  town.  It  was  deserted.  Most 
of  the  houses  were  empty.  Pansies  and  carnations 
and  poppies  were  growing  in  great  clumps  in  the 
villa  gardens.  Cut  across  one  part  of  the  main 
road  was  a  trench,  over  which  was  a  temporary 
wooden  bridge.  The  trench  zigzagged  in  the 
garden  of  a  pretty  villa  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
and  through  a  field  and  then  in  a  factory  shed  that 
stood  near  the  railway  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 

In  the  evening  we  again  went  off  for  refugees, 
tliis  time  to  Milanowek.  Few  people  were  there. 
Most  of  them  were  middle-class  folk  who  had 
remained  in  their  country  homes  until  the  last 
minute.  One  man  had  brought  his  drawing-room 
suite  with  him.  We  helped  him  to  put  the  furniture 
in   a   wagon    and   we   took  it   back  to    Brwinow 
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with  us.  But  whetlicr  he  ever  got  it  all  away  to 
safety  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  soldiers'  trenches  were  only  half  a  verst 
away  from  the  station  at  Milanowek.  The  men 
were  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  along.  I  saw 
some  soldiers  hurrying  across  the  line.  It  still 
rained.  There  was  a  mountain  range  of  damson- 
bloom  clouds  in  the  sky.  It  grew  very  cold  at 
night,  and  damp  and  gloomy  and  depressing. 
Next  day  was  sadder  still  :  a  day  of  sorrowful 
greyness.  I  walked  in  a  large  private  park  in 
the  town.  Our  artillery  were  firing  from  it. 
There  was  a  deadness  about  all  :  a  stagnant 
lake  ;  untidy,  weedy  garden  paths  and  plots ; 
then  an  unfinished  mansion,  with  hardened  pools 
of  cracked  white  lime  and  heaps  of  sand  and  bricks 
all  round  ;  a  kitchen  garden  that  had  gone  to  seed 
— asparagus  in  fern,  and  cabbages  growing  to  a 
useless  height.  A  mass  of  red  roses  and  poppies 
and  geraniums  made  a  flaring  splotch  of  red  in  a 
large  square  in  front  of  the  incomplete  house. 

There  was  a  big  fire  near  Milanowek  on  July  20. 
The  enemy  was  throwing  his  shells  very  near  us. 
We  left  Brwinow  station  and  went  half  a  verst 
nearer  W^arsaw.  There  was  a  curious  sky  in  the 
evening  :  cinnamon,  pink,  and  dark-bottle  green. 
We  had  meadows  in  front  of  us  full  of  meadowsweet, 
"  silver  shakers  " — a  pretty  grass — forget-me-nots 
and  other  flowers.  A  Sister  gave  me  a  small  bunch 
of  what  she  called  "  Don't-forget-me  "  flowers. 
Near  a  bridge  to  the  east  were  some  soldiers'  dug- 
outs.    A  large  gramophone  horn  formed  the  cliim- 
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ney  of  one  of  them.  The  soldiers  also  had  several 
real  chairs  and  a  fancy  table.  The  houses  on  the 
other  side  of  us  had  been  deserted.  .  .  . 

There  were  some  fine  villas  on  the  outskirts  of 
Brwinow.  Their  orchards  and  gardens  were  now 
camps.  Horses  were  tethered  amongst  the  fruit 
trees.  There  were  guns  mounted  on  the  lawns 
and  tennis  courts.  From  a  distance  they  looked 
like  ornamental  shrubs.  They  were  well  dis- 
guised with  branches  and  leaves.  Many  dogs  were 
running  about  looking  for  their  owners.  The 
soldiers  adopted  many  of  them.  I  myself  adopted 
one — the  ugliest  animal  I  have  ever  seen.  He  had 
no  breed.  Just  "  plain  dog."  But  he  had  the 
finest  dog  eyes  I've  ever  seen  smiling  gratefully 
into  mine.  I  lost  him,  however.  He  stayed  with 
me  for  two  days,  sleeping  happily  by  my  side. 
After  that  his  conscience  pricked  him.  "  Here  am 
I,"  he  thought,  "  lavishing  all  my  affection  on  that 
big  chap  in  uniform — a  comparative  stranger  to 
me — while  my  own  master  is  probably  looking  for 
me  and  wondering  where  I've  got  to." 

The  dog  was  such  a  good-hearted  fellow  that  he 
could  not  think  wrong  of  any  one.  His  old  master 
had  neglected  him,  and  had  fled  to  safety  leaving 
him  to  fare  as  best  he  could,  so  that  when  my 
poor  little  friend  went  to  find  the  other  man,  he 
could  not.  I  never  saw  him  again.  There  was  a 
danger  of  dogs  going  mad  from  want  of  food  and 
drink,  so  an  order  had  been  given  to  the  men  to 
shoot  all  strays.  At  a  distance,  my  dog  looked 
the  sort  of  dog  that  could  be  shot  without  loss.  .  .  . 
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At  night  we  saw  the  glow  of  burning  buildings 
and  villages.  By  day,  we  saw  the  clouds  of  smoke 
at  intervals  along  the  horizon. 

"  These  German  swine  !  "  I  heard  a  Pole  say, 
as  he  stood  near  me  watching  the  smoke  from  seven 
fires  in  the  country  in  front  of  us. 

The  German  swine  were  only  indirectly  the 
cause  of  the  burning  houses. 

We  went  on  the  following  Saturday  to  Pruszkow, 
and  there  we  stayed  for  nine  days  until  we  moved 
to  AVarsaw.  Hundreds  of  refugees  came  to  us 
for  food  each  day.  A  long  queue  lined  up  outside 
our  wagons  waiting  their  turn  to  receive  their 
meals.  Each  day  several  trains  came  from  War- 
saw to  take  the  refugees  aw^ay. 

AMiat  queer  things  these  fleeing  people  carried 
with  them  from  their  deserted  homes  !  Many  had 
fled  quite  empty-handed.  Some,  au  contraire, 
struggled  along  with  enormous  bundles  of  almost 
everything  portable.  The  majority,  however,  had 
only  taken  a  few  things  with  them.  I  saw 
one  woman  carrying  a  large  brush  and  a  small 
basket — these  were  all.  One  man,  in  his  best 
dark  clothes,  had  an  old-fashioned  umbrella  in 
one  hand  and  a  cage  with  two  canaries  in  the 
other.  Many  children  carried  live  fowls,  either  in 
baskets  or,  with  legs  tied,  in  their  arms.  The 
birds  could,  at  any  rate,  provide  a  meal  or  two 
en  route.  One  boy  stumbled  along  with  a  wooden 
cradle  on  his  shoulders.  A  lucky  man,  who  had 
a  light  lorry  on  which  to  travel,   had  taken  his 
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gaudily  upholstered  settee  with  him.  It  stood  on 
the  lorry  with  the  man's  family  reclining  com- 
fortably on  it.  What  surprised  me  most  was  the 
number  of  women  who  saved  only  their  potted 
plants.  It  was  inevitable  that  these  should  be 
broken  and  damaged.  The  pots  were  heavy  and 
the  palms  and  other  plants  most  inconvenient 
things  to  have  when  in  a  crowd  or  in  a  packed 
wagon.  Still,  there  they  were.  Perhaps  the 
women  had  the  idea  of  saving  at  least  a  little  of 
their  native  land. 

Pruszkow  was  badly  wrecked.  A  large  pencil 
factory  had  been  destroyed  and  many  buildings 
had  been  broken  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
when  the  enemy  had  made  his  first  attempt  to 
capture  Warsaw.  Each  day  several  aeroplanes 
passed  us  going  to  and  coming  from  Warsaw, 
where  they  dropped  bombs.  One  day  nineteen 
people  were  killed  in  the  city.  Another  day  an 
aeroplane  dropped  a  bomb  near  a  second-class 
wagon  in  which  I  was  having  tea  with  some  officers. 
The  windows  were  broken. 

A  wounded  German  came  to  us  on  July  29. 
He  belonged  to  the  Landsturm  and  had  only  been 
called  up  on  July  5.  He  told  us  that  the  Germans 
expected  to  be  in  Warsaw  in  eight  to  fourteen  days. 
We  assured  him  that  he,  at  any  rate,  would  be 
there  before  that.  "  Then  Siberia,"  he  said,  and 
there  was  fear  in  his  voice.  Siberia  sounds  bad 
to  those  who  think  only  of  convicts  and  penal 
settlements  and  everlasting  ice  and  snow.  But 
when  we  told  him  it  was  a  land  of  gold  and  corn 
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and  bread  and  sunshine,  he  cheered  up  and  was 
very  contented  with  his  lot. 

On  July  31,  an  officer  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
Railway  Battalion,  woke  me  up  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  say  good-bye.  He 
had  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula  from 
Warsaw.  "  You  had  better  pack  up,  too,"  he 
said. 

Later  in  the  day  we  heard  that  Lublin  had  fallen. 
Then  came  rumours  of  a  speedy  evacuation  of  our 
point.  But  we  did  not  move  until  two  days  later, 
when  we  left  at  nine  at  night.  I  travelled  then 
with  a  captain  of  a  Siberian  regiment.  \Ve  were 
deploring  the  losses  suffered  by  these  splendid 
troops.  He  told  me  of  one  battle  at  Brzeziny,  west 
of  Skierniwice,  after  the  fall  of  Lodz,  when  fourteen 
thousand  out  of  the  sixteen  thousand  in  the  6th 
Siberian  Division  had  been  lost.  On  the  northern 
front,  several  corps  had  each  lost  two-thirds  of 
their  numbers. 


XI 

THE  EVE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  WARSAW 
A  LETTER  TO  ENGLAND 

Warsaw, 

August  4,  1915. 

I'VE  got  the  most  damnable  blues.  Sleep  might 
be  a  cure,  but  there  is  too  much  happening 
for  me  to  sleep.  To-night  I  expect  will  be  an 
important  date  in  the  history  of  this  war — in 
the  history  of  all  the  world.  For  to-night,  if  a 
miracle  doesn't  happen,  Warsaw  will  fall.  The 
town  is  under  a  cloud  of  smoke  now  from  the 
burning  of  factories  and  stores  and  other  buildings. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  a  goods  wagon.  It 
is  not  very  clean,  and  certainly  far  from  being  a 
pleasant  place.  Under  a  little  camp  bed  are  all 
my  goods  and  belongings — not  very  many,  but 
very  heavy.  I've  got  some  unexploded  shell  cases 
and  bombs  and  what  not  that  I  must  keep  as 
souvenirs.  When  the  Germans  come  into  the 
town — or  perhaps  a  few  minutes  before — I  have 
only  to  jump  in  here  and  sit  still.  I  suppose  that 
is  an  advantage.  Certainly  in  Antwerp  it  was 
not  the  same,  and  I  lost  some  greatly  needed 
clothes  there  ! 

This  wagon  has  a  rough  table  in  it  and  a  most 
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uncomfortable  wooden  stool  with  the  legs  jutting 
out  through  the  seat.  It  is  so  close  and  stuffy 
that  I  am  compelled  to  sit  with  the  sliding  door 
wide  open.  The  result  is  that  the  candle  on  the 
table  is  flickering  horribly  and  smoking,  too,  and 
smelling.  It  is  quite  early  in  the  evening,  but  the 
wagon  boasts  no  decent  light.  The  only  thing 
it  could  boast  of  is  flies.  You  never  saw  so  many 
in  yoiu'  life.  They  are  bad  enough  now,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  simply  awful.  The 
walls  move  with  them,  so  does  the  ceiling,  so 
does  the  floor.  The  cannibals  are  crawling  there 
in  dozens  around  the  carcases  that  died  at  my 
hand.  ^Yhat  is  worse,  however,  is  that  the  beggars 
craw4  all  over  my  head  and  behind  my  ears  and  down 

my  neck  and  round  about  my  face,  a  circular  tour. 

'    They  are  maddening. 

Still,  flies  are  nothing  to  the  real  cause  of  my 
depression.  Warsaw  is  doomed.  I  was  told  that 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  always  there  seemed  a  little 
hope.  Oiu*  o^vn  line  to  the  west  of  the  tow^n  has 
all  along  been  fairly  strong.  The  lines  to  the  north 
and  the  south  have  been  weak,  hence  we  have  had 
to  retreat  on  their  account.  Short  of  a  miracle, 
there  is  no  hope  now,  however.  The  Germans 
will  clatter  through  the  streets  wath  all  the  pride  of 
victory.  The  only  question  is — How  long  before 
they  come  ?  Not  days  :  hours,  I  think.  You've 
no  idea  how  depressing  it  is.  You  in  London  may 
regret  the  loss  of  the  town  ;  in  Petrograd  the  people 
will  also  be  upset  (I  wonder!)  ;  but  we  who  are  here 
and  will  have  to  get  out  to  make  room  for  the 
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enemy — we  feel  the  position  very  much.  There  is 
something  very  tragic  about  a  beaten  army,  no 
matter  how  cheerful  the  soldiers  appear.  ] 

We  left  Pruszkow  two  nights  ago  at  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock.  We  left  it,  I  ought  to  say,  on  fire. 
The  flames  were  eating  up  the  place  as  we  steamed 
slowly  out.  We  stopped  for  a  while  outside 
Warsaw.  Behind  us  was  the  glare  of  the  burning 
town  ;  in  front  of  us  was  a  fine  crescent  moon 
above  the  centre  of  two  rows  of  bright  electric 
lamps  :  the  lights  of  the  Warsaw — Vienna  station  ; 
and  to  the  north  was  a  great  patch  of  dull  red 
in  the  sky  that  marked  the  destruction  of  another 
village.  The  Russians  burn  all  they  leave  behind. 
The  Germans  will  find  nothing  at  all,  but  cinders 
and  blackened  stones.  "  So  when  they  get  there, 
they'll  find  the  place  bare,  and  so  the  poor  dogs'U 
get  none."  (Heaven  knows  what  made  me  think 
of  that  wretched  rhyme  just  now.) 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  stayed  outside  Warsaw. 
I  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  till  yesterday 
morning,  when  I  awoke  outside  the  Warsaw — Brzesc 
station,  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula — 
just  across  the  water  from  the  main  town  of  Warsaw 
itself. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a 
perfectly  clear  sky,  and  the  heat  was  just  sufficiently 
less  than  tropical  to  be  comfortable.  In  the 
morning  I  looked  at  Warsaw  for  a  long  time. 
The  panorama  was  lovely  :  thin  spires  and  golden 
domes  that  glittered  in  the  sun  above  a  mass  of 
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leafy  trees.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  })uil(linfrs,  hut 
the  spires  and  ehurch  domes  and  house  tops. 
From  some  of  these  flags  were  flying.  Before  many 
hours  have  passed  these  flags  will  be  hauled  down 
and  the  German  colours  run  up  to  the  top. 

Across  an  open  space  of  ground  near  us,  quiver- 
ing with  a  heat  haze,  a  great  procession  of  carts  and 
wagons  passed,  all  loaded  with  household  effects 
and  tlie  baggage  of  the  refugees.  There  was  no 
haste  about  this  exodus.  The  carts  passed  slowly 
by  without  any  signs  of  hurry.  Long  trains  passed 
us  continually,  going  somewhere  nearer  Russia, 
or  into  Russia  proper,  with  machinery  and  railway 
signals  and  rails  and  many  stores  and  guns  and 
wounded  men.  Nothing  very  tragic  about  them, 
either.  The  wounded  men  we  couldn't  see.  The 
soldiers,  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  etc.,  sat  in  the 
wagons  playing  all  manner  of  weird  string  instru- 
ments, and  singing  heartily  all  the  time.  They 
don't  shout  the  equivalent  of  "  Are  we  down- 
hearted ?  " — the  British  Tommy's  question.  Any 
one  can  hear  that  they  aren't. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  moved  in  a  series  of 
staccato  jerks  to  the  railway  station  itself,  and 
here  our  train  will  remain  until  the  greycoats 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  Then  we'll 
move,  but  not  till  then.  We  are  always  the  last 
train — except  the  "  blowing-up "  one  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges,  etc. — to  leave  an 
evacuated  point. 

There  are  any  number  of  Red  Cross  and  military 
trains    here,    all   waiting   to    go   away.     Also    the 
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carriages  de  luxe  of  the  railway  chiefs,  who  mean 
to  travel  in  comfort  when  the  moment  comes. 
Still,  there  was  nothing  very  exciting  about  them. 
Some  one  played  a  cornet  all  evening  in  one  of  the 
station  yards.  Gay  tunes — or  as  nearly  gay  as 
you  can  have  'em  on  a  cornet.  It's  a  sad  instru- 
ment at  any  time,  or  simply  a  noisy  one. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  excitement  came.  A  Taube 
appeared  in  the  north.  The  Russian  guns  opened 
fire.  Their  aim  was  really  very  good,  but  they 
were  content  to  fire  a  dozen  shots  and  then  stop. 
The  only  chance  that  artillery  has  to  fetch  a  Taube 
down  is  to  fire  a  perfect  hail  of  shells  all  round. 
That's  what  the  Germans  do,  but  their  aim,  such 
as  I  have  seen,  was  very  bad.  The  Taube  circled 
all  round  about  us — over  our  heads  and  round 
about  the  station  and  out  into  the  streets  beyond. 
Then  it  came  back  to  us,  and  the  guns  fired  a  dozen 
excellent  shots — some  burst  so  near  the  aeroplane 
that  one  felt  sure  it  couldn't  possibly  escape  damage 
— then  ceased  fire  again.  The  aviator — give  the 
beggar  his  due  ! — was  a  magnificent  pilot.  The 
way  he  made  that  Taube  turn  and  curve  and  swerve 
and  dip  and  rise  again  and  twirl  round  almost 
in  its  own  length  was  really  grand.  After  an  hour 
of  this  he  went  away — at  least  we  hoped  he  had 
gone  away — but  he  turned  round  almost  imme- 
diately he  was  above  the  Vistula  and  came  towards 
us  again. 

I  was  standing  at  my  wagon  door  watching  him. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  gigantic  whistle  as  of  a  huge 
ghell — a  thud — ^  terrific  explosion.     A  bomb  had 
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been  dropped.  Fourteen  men,  we  heard  later, 
were  killed  at  once,  and  sixteen  were  badly  wounded. 
Another  great  whistle  a  few  seconds  afterwards — 
another  bomb.  This  time  seven  men  were  killed 
and  many  injured.  A  third  bomb  was  dropped. 
This  time  three  pieces  landed  on  the  roof  of  the 
wagon.     I  felt  the  explosion. 

No  more  came.  The  aviator  went  off,  so  away 
I  rushed  to  see  the  damage.  I  found  that  the  third 
bomb  had  fallen  only  fifty  yards  distant.  A  Red 
Cross  train  had  one  long  carriage  badly  wrecked — 
all  the  windows  were  shattered  and  huge  holes'  had 
been  made  in  the  wagon's  side.  One  of  the  rails 
had  a  large  piece  bitten  clean  out  of  it,  and,  lying 
in  a  widening  pool  of  blood,  was  the  crumpled-up 
body  of  a  little  railway  man.  His  face  had  a  huge 
hole  in  it.  Only  his  brow  and  ears  remained. 
The  sight  was  terrible.  I  shuddered.  Near  the 
broken  railway  line  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  bomb 
about  three  inches  square  by  an  inch  thick.  It 
had  jagged  edges  and  was  almost  too  hot  to  hold. 
Five  minutes  later  the  railway  sappers  were  mend- 
ing the  line.     They  lose  no  time. 

One  little  Sister  saw  the  faceless  man.  She 
cried.  God  knows  she  has  seen  enough  dead 
and  wounded  men,  and  seen  them  thus  dry-eyed, 
and  even  watched  them  die  in  dreadful  agony  with- 
out a  tear.  Yet  the  little  railway  man  was  a  civi- 
lian.    It  made  all  the  difference  in  her  mind. 

It's  queer,  but  the  same  thing  happened  to  me 
after  my  return  from  the  Western  front.  In 
Belgium  I  saw  tragedy  in  all  its  nakedness,  in  all  its 
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moods — dead  men  and  crippled  men  and  mangled 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  soldiers.  It  was 
the  war.  "  A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre,"  we 
would  say  and  dismiss  the  matter  from  our  minds. 
In  London  I  saw  a  man  run  over — or,  rather,  I  saw 
his  body  after  the  accident.  I  shuddered  with 
horror.  It  upset  me  about  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  a  near  and  dear  relative.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  expect  tragedy  and  death  and  horror 
on  the  battlefield  that  we  remain  comparatively 
unmoved  at  sight  of  them.  I  don't  know.  I 
myself  was  very  much  upset  about  that  faceless 
body. 

This  morning  there  was  Act  II  of  the  tragedy. 
A  poorly-dressed  woman — old  black  trailing  skirt, 
grey  shawl  round  her  untidy  hair — and  her  children 
came  to  the  station.  The  dead  man  had  been 
the  woman's  husband  :  the  children's  father.  With 
the  little  group  was  an  old  couple  :  the  dead 
man  was  their  son.  They  all  came  white-faced 
and  without  tears ;  they  went  away  weeping 
bitterly — all  except  the  old  man.  He  was  trying 
to  comfort  his  poor  old  wife.  They  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  body.  The  widow,  however, 
had  been  given  the  high-topped  boots  of  the  dead 
man.  She  was  carrying  them  in  her  arms — she 
really  hugged  them  to  her  flat  breast. 

I  went  into  Warsaw  this  morning  to  get  a  shave. 
Numerous  refugees  were  driving  through  the  streets. 
Soldiers  were  riding  barebacked  on  reserve  horses, 
and  each  man  was  leading  one  or  two  other  horses 
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as  well.  There  were  more  soldiers  than  usual  in 
the  streets.  Otherwise  all  was  remarkal)!}-  eahn — 
nothing  much  out  of  the  common.  I  saw  a  morn- 
ing paper.  The  first  page  and  nnieh  of  page  two 
were  covered  with  advertisements  of  theatres  and 
cinemas.  It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  The 
Germans  will  probably  come  in  to-morrow — per- 
haps to-night — but  the  theatres  and  cinemas  go 
on  the  same  as  ever.  I  would  like  to  see  what  sort 
of  audiences  they  have. 

There  was  a  busy  market  into  which  I  went 
(to  get  some  fly-papers  !).  It  was  crowded  with 
folk  who  swarmed  around  and  amongst  the  various 
stalls.  All  sorts  of  goods  were  on  sale.  The 
market  was  all  very  busy.  In  one  part  of  it  I 
came  across  a  soldier  trying  to  sell  one  of  the 
shirts  which  the  Red  Cross  have  for  the  wounded 
men.  Of  course,  he  had  stolen  it,  yet  here  he  was, 
as  bold  as  any  German,  offering  his  plunder  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Gendarmes,  who  must  have 
known  the  shirt  was  stolen  goods,  passed  by  the 
man,  glanced  at  him,  but  never  attempted  to  inter- 
fere. 

Writing  of  thieves  and  gendarmes  reminds  me 
of  another  thing  I  saw  this  morning.  There  are 
wooden  fences  all  round  the  station  and  also  roimd 
some  yards  outside.  These  fences  are  made  of 
great  slabs  of  wood,  sometimes  railway  sleepers, 
placed  closely  side  by  side.  In  one  field  a  large 
crowd  of  children  were  breaking  down  these  fences 
for  firewood.  Suddenly  a  huge,  fat  gendarme 
appeared  and  commenced  to  chase  the  young  rob- 
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bers.  He  was  no  runner  (his  boots  alone  were  a 
handicap,  to  say  nothing  of  his  sword  and  his 
dignity),  and  the  children  soon  outdistanced  him. 
Yet  there  he  was,  panting  after  them,  one  hand 
holding  up  his  sword  to  keep  it  from  tripping  him, 
the  other  holding  his  revolver,  which  he  was  firing 
in  the  air  as  he  ran  !  It  was  really  funny.  Some 
of  the  best  runners  were  jeering  and  laughing 
at  the  policeman,  and  it  says  a  great  deal  for  his 
good  temper — or,  rather,  for  his  self-control — ^that 
he  didn't  fire  the  pistol  at  the  little  taunting  devils 
instead  of  at  the  innocent  blue-eyed  sky. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  gendarme  retired,  and 
a  few  seconds  later  the  children  returned,  but  not 
alone.  Many  grown-ups  had  come  upon  the  scene 
— men  and  women  and  youths  of  both  sexes.  Any 
number  of  picturesque  Jews,  bearded,  and  wearing 
little  black  caps  and  long  black  coats,  something 
like  the  coats  of  our  own  clergy,  only  longer — 
down  to  the  ankles.  They  all  worked  like  demons 
on  the  destruction  of  the  fences.  The  men  and 
women  hammered  on  one  side  with  huge  stones, 
and  the  children  tugged  at  the  slabs  on  the  other. 
By  the  time  I  had  returned,  the  fences  had  gone 
entirely  and  the  people  were  actually  ripping  the 
woodwork  off  sheds  and  railway  shelters.  There 
was  a  long  line  of  men  and  women  (chiefly  women) 
and  children  staggering  along  the  streets  to  their 
homes  with  great  planks  of  wood  on  their  shoulders 
or  in  their  arms.  This  latter  method  of  carriage 
was  really  dangerous  to  the  passers-by,  as  the  long 
boards  kept  twisting  round  in  the  arms  of  their 
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possessors,  and  each  board  had  great  sharp  nails 
sticking  out  at  either  end.  Any  number  of  gen- 
darmes about.  All  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
wood  was  stolen,  yet  not  a  single  one  said  a 
word  :  not  a  single  man  gave  chase,  not  a  single 
revolver  was  fired  into  the  air.  I  suppose  that 
they  know  that  the  sheds  here  will  probably  be 
burned  before  we  go  and,  after  all,  the  l^urning 
wood  might  as  well  cheer  some  poor  devils'  homes 
and  cook  some  poor  devils'  food. 

Several  factories  in  Warsaw  were  burned  this 
afternoon.  Great  clouds  of  black-grey  smoke, 
and  white  and  brown,  are  still  rising  up  above  the 
spires  I  told  you  about.  One  of  the  places  burnt 
down  was  a  factory  where  hand-grenades  have  been 
made.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  buildings 
were.  More  w411  be  fired  before  we  go.  One  that 
is  certain  to  be  destroyed  is  a  large  goods  ware- 
house here,  which  has  been  used  as  a  Red  Cross 
hospital.  The  patients  were  all  taken  away  this 
afternoon — four  hundred  in  one  train,  five  hundred 
in  another,  and  seven  hundred  in  a  third.  About 
half  a  dozen  men  were  too  seriously  hurt  to  stand 
a  train  journey.  They  were  taken  in  motor-cars 
to  another  hospital — a  real  hospital  in  the  town. 
The  Germans  will  get  them  when  they  come. 
Heaven  knows  they  have  done  too  much  to  them 
already.     The  poor  devils  will  never  fight  again. 

Any  amount  of  officers  came  to  our  train  to-day 
for  food  or  tea.     I  cannot  understand  some  of  them. 
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I  saw  three  of  them  sitting  on  the  platform  to-day 
fooUng  about  with  a  girl  who  was  wearing  a  Sister's 
uniform.  (There  were  many  ''  Sisters  "  in  War- 
saw who  were  not  the  real  thing.)  Remember 
that  Warsaw  is  about  to  fall.  It  will  be  a  terrible 
disaster.  The  factories  that  were  burning  could 
be  seen  from  where  we  were — yet  one  of  these 
officers  was  capering  with  his  drawn  sword,  stab- 
bing the  platform  with  it,  waving  it  at  an  imaginary 
German's  head,  and  generally  showing  off  to  the 
best  of  his  vulgarity.  I  cannot  understand  some 
of  'em.  I  have  seen  many  incidents  like  that,  but 
always — and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  write  this — 
the  officers  who  are  not  quite  officer-like  are  not 
really  on  active  service.  The  officers  in  the  trenches 
and  in  the  zone  of  fire  are  quite  different.  They 
are  hero  leaders  of  hero  men. 

The  battle  outside  the  town  has  raged  all  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  now  a  long  string  of  wounded 
men  has  arrived.  The  soldiers  are  not  badly 
hurt.  All  of  them  are  able  to  walk  alone — indeed, 
they  have  walked  the  little  distance  from  the  street 
to  the  big  warehouse  here.  But  I  have  just  heard 
that  there  are  many  others  coming  along  in  motors 
and  carts.  How  many,  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  losses  on  both  sides  have  been  very  heavy, 
say  the  reports.  Well,  then,  that  means  hard, 
heartaching  work  all  night.  They  will  come  along 
very  soon  now. 

I  do  not  know  where  or  when  or  how  I  shall  post 
this  letter.     Probably  I  will  have  to  send  it  with 
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a  sanitary  train  to  Moscow  (this  is  the  Moscow  hnc 
on  which  we  are).  At  any  rate,  you  will  get  it 
sometime.  I  must  go  now,  but  I  will  write  you 
a  post  card  as  soon  as  we  leave  here,  giving  you  the 
brief  facts.  .  .  . 

A  POST  CARD 

NoWO-MlNSK, 

August  5,  1915. 
Warsaw  has  fallen.  Terrible  night  of  tragedy. 
Hundreds  of  wounded — some  awful  cases.  AVe 
left  at  5.30  this  morning  with  most  of  the  wounded 
in  open  trucks.  The  bridges  were  blown  up 
about  the  same  time.  I  was  in  Warsaw  through 
the  night  and  was  nearly  left  behind.  Have  just 
heard  that  German  cavalrymen  were  in  the  Nowy 
Swiat  at  6  o'clock  this  morning.  That  means 
they  were  in  the  town  long  before  that.  Before 
we  left,  in  fact.  W^e  remained  until  the  last 
moment  to  fetch  away  the  last  wounded  man. 

S.  L. 
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ON  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  5,  about 
six  o'clock,  some  German  cavahymen  rode 
leisurely  down  the  Nowy  Swiat  in  Warsaw.  They 
must  have  been  in  the  town  perhaps  an  hour  earlier. 
Warsaw  was  wide  awake  at  that  hour  :  indeed, 
Warsaw  had  not  slept  at  all  during  the  night. 
Little  groups  of  townsfolk  watched  the  men  ride 
past.  One  gets  courage  in  the  presence  of  others  : 
it  is  so  much  better  than  being  alone.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  past  weeks  was  gone.  The  people 
knew  now  that  with  which  their  minds  had  long 
been  concerned.  Even  in  the  realization  of  their 
worst  fears,  there  must  have  been  something  akin 
to  relief. 

The  same  morning,  at  half-past  five,  I  left  War- 
saw in  the  second  last  train.  The  last  train  was 
the  "  blowing-up  "  one — the  train  with  the  men 
who  were  to  destroy  the  bridges  and  the  railway 
lines  and  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  wake  of  the 
army.  It  followed  us  almost  immediately.  We 
could  hear  the  explosions  behind  us  as  we  steamed 
slowly  off. 

The  final  battle  outside  Warsaw  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  August  4.  During  the  night  of  August 
3  and  in  the  early  morning  of  August  4  a  heavy 
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Russian  cannonade  took  place.  The  noise  was  of 
thunder  and  continuous.  Sleep  was  only  possil^le 
because  I  had  got  used  to  the  sound  of  guns  at  night. 
I  have  slept  within  two  hundred  yards  of  a  Russian 
battery  in  action  and  my  dreams  of  England  and 
of  all  else  save  war  were  undisturbed. 

Wednesday  was  fine  :  a  clear  sky,  a  warm  sun. 
I  went  into  the  town.  ^Varsaw  outwardly  was 
calm  ;  inwardly  there  was  not  so  much  of  fear  as  of 
curiosity.  The  people  knew  the  town  would  be 
lost.  All  manner  of  rumours  were  going  about. 
The  Kaiser  would  grant  independence  to  Poland — 
thereby  actually  giving  to  the  stricken  country 
that  which  Russia  had  simply  promised.  That  was 
one  rumour.  The  people  appreciated  the  humour 
of  it  and  laughed  when  it  was  mentioned.  The 
second  best  report  was  that  an  Austrian  Prince 
was  resting  with  the  conquering  Germans  some- 
where in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  army  in  Poland, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  come  to  ^^'arsaw  toute 
suite  and  be  declared  the  King  of  Poland.  The 
name  of  the  ambitious  gentleman  was  mentioned, 
but  I  have  forgotten  it.  No  matter.  To  some 
Poles  the  very  name  of  King  sounded  good.  And 
yet  again,  there  were  reports  of  revolutionaries 
who  were  going  to  blow  up  the  bridges  across  the 
Vistula  so  as  to  prevent  the  Russian  soldiers  from 
leaving  the  town.  Some  Polish  people  whom  I  met 
spoke  very  bitterly  of  Russia. 

Some  factories  that  might  be  useful  to  the 
Germans  were  burnt  during  the  day.  Fire  and 
dense   smoke  that  wriggled   across  the  roof  tops 
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like  a  huge  brown-black  roller  followed  loud  ex- 
plosions. Railway  sheds  and  carriage-building 
works  were  also  set  on  fire.  Later  in  the  evening 
a  series  of  gigantic  explosions  told  of  the  destruction 
of  the  works  of  Orthwein  i  Karasinski. 

In  Antwerp  (I  must  compare  the  two  towns)  the 
young  men  had  all  left  the  town.  In  Warsaw  most 
of  them  remained,  and  even  the  voluntary  Red 
Cross  workers.  In  the  flight  from  Antwerp,  the 
faces  of  the  people  expressed  the  horror  of  it  all. 
There  was  nothing  very  tragic  in  the  flight  of  the 
few  people  whose  exodus  from  Warsaw  I  saw. 
If  there  was  tragedy  at  all,  it  was  only  when  one 
thought  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  hurried  exit. 
In  Warsaw,  the  folks  were  all  well-dressed ;  all 
looked  content,  and  all  might  have  been  en  route  for 
a  summer  holiday  instead  of  for  an  indefinite 
absence.  As  for  the  peasant  folk  who  still  fled 
through  the  town,  their  brightly  coloured  dresses 
suggested  a  gala  rather  than  sorrow. 

With  the  coming  of  the  evening  there  also  came 
rumours  and  reports.  In  both  was  a  certain 
amount  of  truth.  There  was  certainly  a  fierce 
fight  going  on.  The  main  facts  were  these.  It 
was  when  the  news-bringer  began  to  give  details 
that  extraordinary  things  were  told.  But  what  is 
true  is  that  the  Germans  attacked  and  were  re- 
pulsed ;  that  the  Russians  counter-attacked,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back,  inflicting  heavy  losses. 
On  one  part  of  the  front  the  Germans  had  appeared 
before  a  line  of  mitrailleuse  guns  and  were  mown 
down  like  weeds  before  a  scythe.     The  Russians 
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were  ordered  to  retire.  The  victory  of  the  moment 
was  of  no  avail.  Warsaw  was  doomed.  A  retreat 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  more  easily  carried  out 
with  the  enemy  pushed  back  than  if  he  had  rushed 
on  against  an  army  in  disorder.  The  retreat 
commenced.  The  guns  were  silent.  The  dawn 
of  a  new  day  had  come — a  day  that  would 
have  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  War- 
saw was  open  to  all  who  came  in  from  the 
West. 

There  were  many  wounded  men.  By  the  side 
of  the  platform  where  our  train  was  standing  at 
the  Warsaw — Brzesc  railway  station,  there  was  a 
large  goods  warehouse  that  had  been  used  as  a 
Red  Cross  hospital.  To  this  warehouse  came  the 
injured  soldiers,  at  first  in  odd  batches  at  intervals 
and  then  in  a  steady  flow  that  lasted  until  the 
morning.  After  the  regular  arrival  of  wounded 
had  ceased,  a  few  men  were  brought  in  separately, 
then  finally  one  man  came.  He  was  the  last. 
We  were  free  to  go. 

The  slightly  injured  men  came  first  .*  a  hundred 
of  them  at  least.  Wounded  arms  and  hands, 
chiefly.  They  were  all  able  to  walk  unassisted 
and  needed  no  attention.  About  ten  o'clock  there 
came  some  motor-cars  with  other  men  ;  then  carts 
came  with  their  various  loads.  Some  of  the  men 
we  carried  in  were  also  only  slightly  injured,  but  in 
the  legs  and  feet  and  therefore  unable  to  walk. 
But  there  were  others  dreadfully  hurt.  Tlieir 
wounds  had  been  already  attended  to  and  dressed. 
Water  and  wine  and  injections  of  drugs  were  all 
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that  were  required.  If  any  blood  showed  through 
the  bandages,  another  pad  of  Unt  and  cotton  wool 
was  hastily  tied  on  top. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  been  examined  and  their 
wounds  re-dressed  if  necessary,  we  carried  them 
into  the  wagons  of  our  train  so  that  we  would  be 
able  to  leave  immediately  the  moment  came.  We 
had  not  sufficient  accommodation.  Other  wagons 
were  urgently  needed,  but  at  first  we  were  told 
that  there  were  none.  After  much  argument  be- 
tween various  officials,  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  or  five  open  trucks  were  brought  to  us.  The 
slight  cases  went  into  the  latter ;  the  seriously 
wounded  men  into  the  former.  But  if  a  man  was 
very  badly  wounded,  he  was  sent  back  to  a  hospital 
in  the  town,  to  remain  there.  The  men  were  not 
sent  back  imless  they  were  wounded  so  that  they 
would  never  fight  again. 

Many  men  were  not  wounded,  but  were  suffering 
from  contusion,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
in  their  vicinity.  When  the  explosion  occurs,  there 
is  a  terrific  blast  of  air.  If  a  man  is  struck  by  this 
gigantic  current,  he  is  immediately  knocked  down 
and  sometimes  killed.  Some  of  the  men  who 
came  to  us  were  paralysed  :  in  some  cases  in  legs 
and  arms  ;  in  others  in  legs  only  or  arms  only. 
Other  men  were  deaf  ;  some  deaf  and  dumb  ;  some 
had  been  struck  temporarily  blind.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  is 
not  permanent,  but  there  are  cases  where  the 
suffering  man  would  be  afflicted  for  life.  I  have 
seen  one  man  near  where  a  shell  had  burst,  moving 
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about   on   all   fours   like   an   animal,   and    bleeding 
greatly  from  the  nose. 

The  men  who  were  able  to  walk  entered  the  ware- 
house through  a  wide  door.  At  the  head  of  a  few 
steps  stood  a  tall,  handsome  doctor.  lie  questioned 
each  man  as  he  passed  into  the  building  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  wounds  or  illness. 

Raneni  ?  "  (Wounded)  he  would  ask. 
Raneni,"  the  soldier  would  reply,   holding  up 
a  hand  or   pointing    to  his    arm  or    shoulder  or 
breast. 

The  doctor  would  glance  at  the  bandaged  limb 
for  a  moment.  No  red  showed  through  the  white. 
"  Hurt  much  ?  "  he  would  say.  "  Not  much  " 
came  the  reply.  "  Neechevo  !  "  (It's  nothing)  the 
doctor  would  say,  "  Neechevoh-ah,"  and  would 
pass  the  man  along  the  corridor  to  where  a  door  led 
to  the  open  trucks. 

Or  again,  a  man  would  come  in  with  his  arm 
or  head  bandaged.  The  doctor  saw  the  trouble 
at  a  glance. 

"  Kharacho  ?  "  (All  right)  he  would  say. 

''  lOiarachcr." 

"  Neechevo  !  .  .  .  Neechevoh-ah  !  " 

And  off  the  man  would  walk  with  relief. 

There  was  a  stupid,  dazed  look  about  the  men 
who  were  suffering  from  contusion.  But  most  of 
them  were  not  hurt  much — and  went  into  the 
open  trucks. 

Sometimes  a  man  would  come  in  with  only  his 
finger  bandaged.  He  would  hold  up  the  injured 
member  for  the  doctor  to  see. 
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"  Ach  !  "  the  doctor  would  say  with  contempt, 
and  slap  the  man  on  the  shoulder,  directing  him  thus 
in  the  direction  of  the  waiting  wagons. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  long  night  with  the 
wounded,  the  doctor  slapped  many  men  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  "  Ach  !  "  contemptuously  many 
times.  For  he  had  seen  what  we  had  all  seen — 
the  mangled  wrecks  to  whom  Life  was  more  unkind 
than  Death. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  was  how  some  of  these  men 
had  lived  and  were  alive  in  spite  of  their  wounds. 
One  man  arrived  with  his  breast  torn  open.  A 
rough  bandage  had  been  applied  to  it.  But  his 
face — ^with  the  nose  gone  and  the  lips  torn  away — 
had  not  been  dressed  at  all.  He  was  bleed- 
ing very  much  and  mumbling  in  an  unintelligible 
voice. 

Another  man  had  his  head  completely  covered 
up  with  lint  and  bandages.  We  raised  the  blanket 
from  his  breast  and  found  it  and  his  arms  were 
bleeding,  too  ;  then  we  pulled  the  blanket  slowly 
down.  His  legs  were  both  injured  also  :  one  was 
broken.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  live.  We 
sent  him  back  to  a  hospital  in  the  town. 

This  raising  of  the  blanket  from  the  wounded 
men  was  always  done  slowly  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  concern.  One  never  knew  how  seriously 
the  man  was  hurt  until  the  blanket  was  raised. 
If  his  head  was  injured,  we  would  hope  that  that 
was  all.  But  a  terrible  sequence  of  wounds  was  more 
often  than  not  revealed  to  us  slowly  as  the  blanket 
was  raised. 
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One  man  had  his  left  arm  completely  gone — only 
a  little  bandaged  stump  remained.  Each  time  a 
doctor  or  a  Sister  passed  him  for  the  first  time,  the 
blanket  would  be  raised  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
wounds.  And  each  time  the  man  would  glance  at 
the  stump  and  moan  with  grief.  He  also  w^ent 
back  to  the  town.  He  would  never  fight  again. 
As  a  broken  soldier,  he  was  beyond  repair. 

One  of  the  last  men  to  come  in  was  a  youth  who 
had  been  of  magnificent  physique.  His  limbs  had 
been  beautifully  made.  He  could  have  posed  for 
the  body  of  a  god — before  the  battle  outside  \Var- 
saw.  Now.  .  .  .  His  right  leg  was  tied  to  a 
broken  branch  on  which  some  leaves  still  were — 
green  leaves  splashed  or  soaked  with  red.  The 
thigh  was  almost  torn  in  two  with  shrapnel.  The 
calf  had  an  enormous  hole  in  it.  The  ankle  was 
completely  smashed — the  foot  hung  by  a  piece  of 
skin.  His  left  tliigh  was  also  torn.  His  breast 
was  bleeding,  so  was  his  right  arm.  He  was  con- 
scious. He  never  even  moaned.  His  face  was 
grey  and  his  eyes  full  of  a  terrible  agony.  The  dust 
and  grime  of  the  battle  were  on  his  brow  and  cheeks 
and  neck. 

"  Cholodno  "  (I  am  cold),  he  said. 
We  gave  him  an  extra  blanket,  meaning  to  send 
him  back  to  the  town.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
bridges  were  closed.  The  enemy  was  practically 
in  AVarsaw.  W^e  took  the  youth  with  us.  He 
travelled  in  the  operating  wagon. 

I  only  heard  two  men  complain.     One  was  the 
man    with   the    badly   torn    breast   and    face   who 
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whimpered  out  some  words  that  no  one  could 
understand,  so  difficult  was  speech  to  him.  The 
other  was  the  man  whose  left  arm  was  gone.  How 
the  men  bore  their  agony  I  cannot  know.  I  seem 
to  see  their  faces  now — grey  faces,  smeared  with 
dust  and  splashed  with  blood  that  had  blackened 
as  it  dried.  And  eyes.  .  .  .  Their  eyes  will  haunt 
me.  .  .  . 

The  dawn  came.  A  cool  breeze  arose.  It  was 
clean  and  refreshing.  Warsaw  was  covered  with  a 
dense  black  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  burning 
Orthwein  i  Karasinski  buildings.  It  was  a  curious 
cloud — heavy  and  motionless.  It  hung  like  a 
pall  above  the  lost  town.  The  bridges  were  closed  : 
they  would  be  blown  up  shortly. 

At  5.30  we  left  the  town.  It  was  light  by  this 
time,  and  the  air  was  beautifully  fresh.  All  our 
wagons  were  packed  with  wounded.  The  men 
in  the  open  trucks  were  covered  with  blankets  and 
rugs  and  lay  on  mattresses  from  the  deserted  ware- 
house hospital.  The  train  steamed  slowly  off : 
its  load  was  very  heavy.  We  had  several  hundred 
wounded  men  with  us,  besides  our  store  and 
other  wagons.  At  the  last  moment  some  refugees 
jumped  on  the  buffers  and  rode  between  the 
wagons. 

A  few  soldiers  stayed  behind,  besides  the  sappers 
who  were  to  destroy  the  bridges  and  the  railway 
lines.  In  the  restaurant  of  the  station  there  was  a 
cellar  where  the  Wagon-Lit  Company  had  a  large 
store   of   wines.     The   soldiers  at  the   station  had 
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discovered  this  and  reached  the  Hquor.  There  was 
prohibition  in  Russia— but  no  one  with  the  men 
to  prohibit  them.  Most  of  them  were  drunk.  We 
left  them  helpless. 


XIII 
NOWO-MINSK 

THERE  was  a  wonderful  sunrise.  Straight 
into  it  we  rode.  A  milky  mist  hung  over 
all  the  fields.  Through  it  one  saw  tired  groups  of 
soldiers  as  through  a  white  lace  curtain.  Here  and 
there  were  remnants  of  infantry  regiments  lined 
up  after  the  fight.  At  other  points  were  squads 
of  cavalry  with  lances  on  top  of  which  soiled  little 
flags  fluttered.  Odd  horsemen  were  also  in  the 
fields,  some  galloping  with  army  dispatches,  others 
dozing  in  the  saddle  and  proceeding  at  a  gentle 
trot.  A  yellow-coloured  captive  balloon  and  its 
attendant  skins  of  gas  seemed  to  be  crawling  over 
the  land  like  an  enormous  caterpillar.  There  was 
a  hush  over  all — only  the  slow  rumbling  of  our 
heavy  train  was  heard.  I  wanted  to  sleep,  but  I 
could  not.  The  roll-calls  in  the  field  were  fascinat- 
ing. The  men  were  as  the  counters  in  a  game  ;  the 
officers  the  gamblers  reckoning  their  losses  when 
the  night's  play  was  over. 

More  groups  of  soldiers  with  wagons  and  carts  and 
army  equipment,  then  feeding-points,  where  travel- 
ling kitchens  stood.  Artillery,  also,  retreating  in 
advance  of  the  men,  and  Red  Cross  carts  in  trains 
of  eight  and  ten  and  twelve.  A  lancer  with  a 
bunch  of  hay  across  his  horse's  neck  ;  some  soldiers 
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pulling  turnips  in  a  cottage  garden  ;    a  peasant  girl 
sobbing  alone  by  the  railway  bank. 

We  reached  Nowo-Minsk  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
discharged  our  wounded  into  some  large  Red 
Cross  tents  that  stood  in  a  field  beside  the  station. 
Officers  and  soldiers  and  railway  officials  came 
to  us  for  news  of  \\'arsaw.  Some  Poles  deplored 
the  loss  of  the  new  bridge.  ...  It  had  cost  nine 
million  roubles.  .  .  .  They  spoke  excitedly  of  the 
town,  their  voices  rising  into  falsetto.  It  rained 
in  torrents.     We  were  all  very  miserable. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  town  :  cobbled 
sidew^alks,  muddy  roads,  greasy  gutters  and 
ditches,  wretched  wooden  hovels.  Artillery  with 
gun  carriages  and  ammunition  wagons  and  carts 
of  food  and  fodder  were  passing  in  opposite  lines — 
north  and  south.  Soldiers  on  foot  straggled  along 
anyhow  behind  their  mounted  officers.  Big  auto- 
mobiles with  officers  and  their  luggage  squished 
through  the  mud.  Men  and  women  and  children, 
practically  all  Jews,  stood  before  their  filthy 
wooden  styes  watching  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

I  have  never  seen  such  squalid  poverty  as  I  saw 
in  Nowo-Minsk.  Yet  there  was  something  wonder- 
fully picturesque  about  the  people  :  the  men  in 
their  long,  tightly-fitting  black  coats  and  little 
round  black  hats  ;  the  beautiful-eyed  plump  baby 
girls  whose  dirty  rags  enhanced  the  whiteness  of 
their  soft  bodies ;  the  delicate-looking  youths 
with  unshaved  faces  and  hungry  eyes  behind  large 
steel-rinmied    glasses.     The    old    men    were    most 
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picturesque  of  all.  Their  sober  clerical  clothes, 
their  long,  venerable  grey  beards,  made  them  appear 
as  patriarchs  from  Palestine  itself.  I  saw  them 
standing  with  calm  faces  washing  their  hands  in 
the  streams  of  rain  water  that  trickled  from  the 
low  roofs.  And  I  thought  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  Bible  characters  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
These  were  the  Jews  in  Nowo-Minsk — ^the  hated, 
oppressed,  downtrodden  Jews.  .  .  .  The  Chris- 
tians were  hurrying  through  the  streets — with 
rifles  and  cannon  and  swords  and  spears  and  knives 
and  bayonets,  and  cartridges  and  hand-grenades 
and  shrapnel  shells  and  bombs.  .  .  . 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  an  open  space  with 
a  dreary,  deserted,  muddy  garden.  Near  this 
was  a  large  house  standing  in  wooded  grounds. 
The  Staff  was  in  occupation.  Past  this,  again,  was 
a  bridge  over  a  trickle  of  a  ditch  that  could  not 
be  called  a  stream.  At  the  other  side  was  a  large 
open  market  ground.  Here  and  there  were  stalls 
with  food-stuffs  and  odds  and  ends  of  clothing.  Many 
refugees'  carts  were  halted  in  this  space,  and  there 
were  a  large  number  of  little  droshkis  that  had 
come  from  Warsaw  with  people  in  flight.  It  was  a 
curious  scene.  The  peasant  owners  of  little  hold- 
ings were  driving  through  the  streets  in  their  long, 
strange-shaped  carts,  taking  their  live-stock  with 
them.  The  horse  would  pull  the  cart ;  the  cow 
would  walk  behind  ;  a  calf  or  two,  with  legs  tied, 
lay  in  the  cart  itself  with  a  jumble  of  poultry 
squirming  underneath  a  wide-meshed  net.     Some- 


A  train  of  wounded  Russian  soldiers  arriving  in  open  trucks  at  Nowo- 
Minsk  from  Warsaw,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 


The  soldiers  who  were  not  slcc'pin<4  w  ere  cooking  meals  on  little  tires.'* 
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times  the  women  and  cliildren  rode  in  the  carts 
as  well,  but  more  often  than  not  they  hurried  along 
on  foot  by  the  side  of  the  wagons  or  at  the  rear. 

There  was  a  thunderstorm  at  night.  The  light- 
ning and  the  crash  were  simultaneous.  Rain  fell 
in  torrents.  Carts  loaded  with  hay  in  great  quan- 
tities passed  through  the  town.  The  lightning 
flashes  lit  up  the  streets.  There  were  the  shouts 
of  men  all  night ;  the  neighing  of  horses  ;  the 
dreary  lowing  of  cattle.  And  from  the  deserted 
houses  that  the  soldiers  occupied  came  the  music 
of  melodeons  and  stringed  instruments  and  the 
singing  of  men.  The  tune  they  nearly  all  played 
was  one  from  "  The  Marriage  Market."  I  heard 
it  a  hundred  times  from  wagons  filled  with  men, 
from  the  side  of  camp-fires,  from  cottages  and 
larger  houses  converted  into  barracks.  It  is  a 
tune  I  shall  never  forget — a  mocking,  ironical  tune 
that  laughed  and  jeered  amidst  the  tragedy. 

On  the  left  of  the  railway  line,  somewhere  to  the 
north,  there  was  to  be  seen  the  glare  from  a  burning 
village.  The  Germans  were  closing  in  on  us  from 
three  sides. 

Next  day,  Friday,  August  6,  the  scenes  in  the 
town  and  around  were  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
A  whole  regiment  of  men  were  camped  in  a  garden 
near  the  station.  The  soldiers  lay  under  the 
fruit  trees  and  slept.  Amongst  them  were  stacked 
rifles,  and  lying  about  the  ground  were  hand- 
grenades  with  which  the  men  had  been  supplied. 
,The  soldiers  who  were  not  sleeping  were  cooking 
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meals  on  little  fires,  and  chatting  away  happily 
or  singing  or  playing  their  merry  tunes  on  their 
various  instruments. 

Beside  the  railway  line  was  a  shrapnel  factory. 
The  machinery  was  being  loaded  on  wagons  for 
removal  to  Russia.  The  great  halls  were  being 
used  for  stables  for  transport  horses.  One  of  them 
was  a  huge  dormitory  for  the  men  ;  another  was 
full  of  Red  Cross  wagons  with  medicines  and 
bandages  and  stores.  One  of  the  directors  of  the 
works  had  remained  in  Nowo-Minsk.  I  went 
through  the  grounds  with  him.  He  spoke  very 
little — but  his  face  was  a  thousand  words  in  itself. 

Sanitary  trains  arrived  during  the  day,  and  all 
the  wounded  from  the  ambulance  tents  were  re- 
moved and  the  tents  themselves  were  taken  down. 
I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I 
slept  in  a  goods  wagon  with  a  young  medical 
student.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
terrific  explosion  woke  us  up.  Four  other  giant 
explosions  followed  at  intervals  of  seconds.  But 
by  the  time  the  last  explosion  took  place  I  was 
out  of  the  wagon  to  see  what  was  happening.  I 
had  only  my  boots  to  put  on.  The  station  was 
awake  with  excitement.  Every  one  cried  "  Zeppe- 
lin I  " — and  a  Zeppelin  it  was  :  the  first  we  of  the 
Second  Army  had  had  visit  us. 

The  medical  student  was  the  chief  actor  in  a 
comedy.  He  asked  me  one  word  :  "  Zeppe- 
lin ?  "  I  shouted  "  Yes."  The  next  moment  he 
jumped  from  the  wagon  and  raced  past  me  like  a 
flash.     He  had  nothing  on  but  a  very  short  white 
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shirt.  Into  the  town  he  rushed  until  he  came  to  a 
house  of  fair  size.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  reply,  so  he  turned  the  handle,  found  the 
door  unlocked,  and  hurried  inside.  In  the  house 
were  some  tired  gendarmes  who  had  been  awakened 
by  the  bursting  of  the  bombs,  but  wlio  had  no  idea 
of  what  they  were.  The  men  had  just  lit  a 
candle  when  into  their  presence  rushed  the  terror- 
stricken  student  in  the  white  garment. 

"  Where  is  the  cellar  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Quick  ! 
The  cellar !  " 

Naturally  they  thought  he  was  mad — and  ar- 
rested him.  He  was  hysterical,  but  managed  to 
quieten  sufficiently  to  explain  that  there  was  a 
Zeppelin  above  the  town  and  that  he  wanted  to 
take  shelter  in  the  cellar.  Cries  of  "  Zeppelin  " 
came  from  the  street  by  this  time,  so  the  gendarmes 
released  the  student.  There  was  no  cellar  in  the 
house,  but  beneath  a  stair  was  a  cupboard  in  which 
coal  was  kept.  Into  this  the  student  crawled, 
and  there  he  lay  trembling  for  a  couple  of  hours 
until  he  was  assured  that  the  airship  had  gone 
away.  Then  back  he  came  to  my  wagon — with  his 
short  white  garment  black  with  coal  dust  and  his 
unclothed  legs  and  arms  in  a  very  dirty  state  with 
mud  and  coal. 

Meanwhile,  we  in  the  station  were  trying  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Zeppelin.  We  saw  nothing,  however. 
The  sky  was  very  starry — so  crowded  with  stars 
that  they  kept  dropping  out  of  it.  Each  falling 
star  caused  a  thrill.  Some  people  cried  "  Bomb  !  " 
— and  there  was  general  consternation. 
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In  the  morning  we  learned  that  the  ZeppeHn  had 
dropped  twenty-two  bombs  on  Seydhtz,  farther 
east,  during  its  flight.  I  went  into  Nowo-Minsk 
to  see  the  damage  done.  Three  of  the  five  bombs 
had  fallen  near  the  quarters  of  the  Staff.  The 
other  two  were  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
It  is  probable — indeed,  almost  certain — ^that  all 
the  bombs  were  intended  for  the  large  house  in 
which  the  officers  were.  It  was  a  good  target, 
and  it  was  well  lit  up,  whereas  all  the  other  houses 
in  the  town  were  in  darkness.  Several  small  houses 
were  wrecked ;  many  windows  were  shattered 
and  walls  chipped  ;  and  a  few  people  were  injureds 
One  of  these  was  the  nephew  of  Madame  Curie  of 
radium  fame,  who  was  injured  in  the  breast  while 
on  his  way  through  the  town.  He  was  brought 
to  our  train  and  we  attended  to  him  and,  in  a  few 
days,  had  him  well  again.  Aeroplanes  also  visited 
us  in  the  morning  and  many  bombs  were  dropped. 
The  chief  damage  done  was  the  killing  of  two  horses 
that  were  standing  not  far  away  from  my  wagon. 

The  same  day,  Saturday,  August  7,  the  Staff 
moved  and  the  Red  Cross  moved  and  the  town 
was  evacuated  except  for  some  soldiers,  who,  how- 
ever, were  preparing  to  leave.  I  stayed  in  Nowo- 
Minsk  alone  to  await  Lieutenant  Josefovitch  and 
the  sappers  who  were  farther  west  along  the  line 
destroying  the  bridges  and  railway  points.  A  few 
soldiers  were  still  to  be  seen  about  the  station 
buildings,  but  through  the  night  they  also  were 
to  go  east. 

At  seven  o'clock  a  Taube  came  circling  over  us 
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and  dropped  bombs.  No  one  was  hurt.  At  ten 
o'clock  it  began  to  rain.  It  was  dark  and  cold  and 
horribly  depressing.  I  went  west  along  the  line 
to  meet  the  sappers'  train  at  a  bridge  which  had 
to  be  destroyed.  This  bridge  was  over  our  line  and 
was  itself  crossed  by  a  branch  railway.  Near  it 
was  an  empty  cottage,  in  which  I  took  shelter.  I 
had  candles  with  me,  so  that  I  did  not  have  to  wait 
in  the  dark.  The  cottage  furnitm'e  had  all  been 
taken  away — all  except  a  cradle  that  stood  beside 
the  cold,  blackened  stove.  On  the  edge  of  this 
cradle  I  sat.  The  pictures  of  the  saints,  framed 
in  fancy  borders  of  coloured  tissue  paper,  still 
hung  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  A  mewing 
kitten  cried  for  food  and  rubbed  itself  against  my 
boots.  I  gave  it  a  piece  of  dry  black  bread  and 
it  ate  it  hungrily. 

I  found  myself  beginning  to  be  drowsy.  Afraid 
to  fall  asleep  lest  the  sappers  should  get  away 
without  me,  I  went  out  into  the  open  and  walked 
towards  the  bridge  mider  which  two  sentries  stood. 
It  was  still  raining  heavily  and  big  drops  of  water 
were  dripping  from  the  bridge  itself  into  a  large 
flat  pool  that  had  formed  underneath.  And  it  was 
very  dark  and  uncanny.  Hardly  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard.  Then  suddenly  a  footstep  would  grate 
on  the  gravel  or  some  twigs  would  snap  under 
some  one's  foot. 

"  Kto  tam  ?  "  (Who  is  there  ?)  one  of  the 
sentries  would  shout,  half  raising  his  rifle  at  the 
same  time. 

A  voice  would  come  from  out  of  the  surrounding 
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blackness  and  a  peasant  man  or  woman  would 
come  past  us  and  walk  on  east.  Sometimes  a 
step  would  sound  overhead  and  a  peasant  or  a 
soldier  would  pass  along  the  railway  above  ours.  I 
waited  for  some  hours,  then  about  two  in  the 
morning  I  heard  loud  explosions  along  the  line  to  the 
west  and,  later  on,  saw  the  lights  of  the  sappers' 
train  approaching.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  entered  it  when  it  arrived,  and  had  hot  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  with  Josef ovitch.  His  wagon 
was  an  ordinary  goods  wagon,  but  in  it  he  had 
crammed  some  of  the  furniture  from  his  apartment 
in  Warsaw,  so  that  it  had  a  real  bed  and  a  couch 
and  a  piano  and  pictures  and  two  little  cabinets 
and  three  arm-chairs,  all  of  which  rattled  about 
very  much  when  the  train  was  in  motion. 

We  stayed  near  the  bridge  until  morning  came, 
when  the  work  of  destruction  was  begun.  Packets 
of  dynamite  were  placed  at  several  points  of  the 
bridge.  All  these  were  connected  with  wire.  To 
this,  another  wire  attached  to  an  electric  battery 
was  fastened.  Then,  when  all  was  ready,  the 
lieutenant  went  off  some  distance  with  his  battery, 
unrolling  the  connecting  wire  as  he  went,  turned  a 
handle — and  the  bridge  fell  to  pieces  with  a  great 
crash.  The  sappers  and  I  then  hurried  to  the  ruins 
to  see  the  whole  effect.  I  found  the  air  dense  with 
white  lime.  In  it  a  yellow  butterfly  was  flutter- 
ing. .  .  .  My  kitten  of  the  previous  night  came 
from  the  cottage  to  see  what  had  caused  the  noise. 
One  of  the  sappers  took  it  with  him  and  placed 
it  in  his  wagon. 
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The  water  tower  and  the  railway  sheds  and  the 
various  points  had  to  be  blown  \ip  also.  This  was 
somewhat  slow  work  and  occupied  several  hours. 
The  townsfolk  stood  at  a  safe  distance  and  watched 
the  operations.  A  broken  railway  truck  was 
burned,  benzine  being  poured  into  it  to  help  the 
fire  along.  Then  finally  there  remained  another 
bridge  over  a  little  stream  on  the  east  side  of  the 
station.  This  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  train 
passed  over  the  bridge  and  rested  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away.  AVe  had  the  two  sentries  with 
us  in  one  of  the  wagons.  Only  a  mounted  sentry 
or  two  remained  in  the  district.  The  army  had 
all  retreated  by  this  time. 

The  sappers  began  to  fix  the  dynamite.  The 
bridge  was  exploded,  but  Lieutenant  Josefovitch 
was  not  entirely  satisfied.  He  said  that,  as  it 
was,  it  could  be  repaired  fairly  easily,  so  he  would 
have  to  make  a  second  blowing-up.  At  this 
moment  the  last  of  the  mounted  sentries  rode  up, 
and  announced  that  German  and  Austrian  cavalry 
were  on  their  way  to  the  town  and  would  enter  in  a 
few  minutes.  Then  the  man  rode  east  along  the 
line.  We  were  thirty-two  men  in  all,  counting 
myself  and  the  enginedriver  and  stoker — both 
soldiers  with  rifles  standing  in  their  cab  beside 
them.  Josefovitch  sent  two  men  to  the  top  of  the 
field  to  act  as  sentries,  then  he  proceeded  to  lay 
the  dynamite  for  the  second  explosion.  The  men 
worked  calmly  and  methodically.  There  was  no 
haste  about  their  actions. 

Personally,  I,  who  had  simply  to  wait,  found  the 
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minutes  that  followed  very  nerve-trying.  It  was 
raining  in  torrents  again.  I  could  see  the  two 
sentries  standing  outlined  against  the  sky  at  the 
top  of  a  long  hay  field.  They  looked  very  lonely. 
From  a  house  near  the  railway  line  there  came 
the  music  of  a  gramophone.  A  crowd  of  civihans 
stood  near  the  open  windows  listening  to  the  tune 
and  also  watching  in  safety  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge.  Then  one  of  the  sentries  came  down  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  the  town. 
He  had  seen  the  cavalry  from  his  position  at  the 
top  of  the  field.     He  went  back  again  to  his  post. 

Ten  minutes  went  by — fifteen — then  the  ex- 
plosion came.  The  next  moment,  Josefovitch  blew 
his  whistle  and  the  sentries  came  running  down  to 
join  the  train.  We  heard  the  enemy  shouting  in  the 
town  before  we  had  entered  our  wagons.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  we  were  off.  The  townspeople 
watched  us  go,  then  went  off  to  another  entertain- 
ment. Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  disappointed 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  see  a  conflict  between 
us  and  the  German  and  Austrian  men. 

The  work  of  the  sappers  was  most  important  and 
dangerous,  because  they  always  had  to  stay  behind 
after  the  rest  of  the  army  had  all  gone.  But  our 
engine  had  to  back  before  it  could  go  forward.  .  .  . 

Some  versts  along  the  line  we  blew  up  more 
railway  points,  burned  a  quantity  of  hay  and 
straw,  and  set  fire  to  two  broken  railway  wagons 
on  a  siding.  Then  we  proceeded  on  our  way  again. 
After  an  hour  we  passed  by  the  side  of  a  lake. 
The  train  stopped  and  we  all  hurried  down  to  the 
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banks.  Dynamite  was  thrown  in,  but  there  were 
no  fish  after  the  explosion,  so  we  continued  on  our 
way  again.  About  five  o'clock  we  reached  another 
small  station.  Many  refugees  were  there,  and  a 
few  soldiers.  The  former  were  grubbing  about 
in  a  large  heap  of  black  bread  that  the  army  had 
left  behind,  trying  to  find  pieces  not  too  mouldy 
to  be  eaten.  Two  large  ponds  were  near  the  line. 
We  threw  dynamite  into  one,  but  no  fish  were  there. 
We  tried  the  other  and  a  large  quantity  of  fish 
rose  to  the  surface  after  the  explosion.  Several 
times  a  stick  of  dynamite  was  thrown  in.  The 
water  rose  high  in  the  air  like  a  fountain,  the 
whole  pond  rumbled,  and  the  water  raced  up  the 
banks.  The  fish  were  killed  or  stunned  in  hundreds. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  set  out  in  a  punt  to  collect 
them  ;  others  stripped  naked  and  went  into  the 
water  after  the  fish,  carrying  one  of  their  boots 
with  them  in  which  to  put  their  spoils.  Refugee 
boys  also  took  off  their  clothes  and  went  into  the 
pond,  and  little  refugee  girls  waded  in  as  far  as 
they  could  and  collected  a  few  pike  and  other 
smaller  fish.  It  was  all  great  fun — and  yet  two 
hours  before  we  of  the  sappers'  train  had  been  in 
danger  of  capture  or  death,  should  the  enemy  have 
cut  us  off,  as  he  might  easily  have  done. 

During  the  night  we  blew  up  the  water  tower, 
the  points  and  several  crossings.  Many  rails  had 
already  been  removed  by  the  railway  engineers 
— only  the  line  on  which  our  train  was  to  run  being 
left  unharmed.     We  destroyed  it  as  we  went  along. 
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We  also  destroyed  a  bridge  or  two,  but  I  slept 
through  it  all  without  waking. 

The  morning  was  beautifully  fine,  and  three 
enemy  aeroplanes  passed  over  us.  They  went  to 
Seydlitz  to  drop  bombs.  I  travelled  west  with 
Lieutenant  Josefovitch  to  see  a  bridge  that  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  night.  The  army  by  this 
time  had  practically  all  retreated.  We  went  very 
warily,  expecting  to  see  the  enemy  at  any  minute, 
but  we  were  agreeably  disappointed. 

Later  in  the  day  I  rode  on  a  locomotive  to 
Seydlitz,  where  I  rejoined  Colonel  de  Bargigli's 
train.  This  was  on  Monday,  August  9.  The 
previous  day,  Sunday,  over  five  hundred  Austrian 
prisoners  had  passed  through  the  station. 


XIV 
SEYDLITZ:    CHEREMCHA 

THE  thousands  of  soldiers  at  Nowo-Minsk  were 
as  nothing  to  those  at  SeydUtz.  The  town 
was  absolutely  crowded  with  men  :  whole  regi- 
ments were  passing  through  the  streets.  The 
station  waiting-rooms  were  full  of  soldiers  and 
refugees,  as  were  dozens  of  trains  that  stood  on  the 
many  parallel  lines.  Soldiers  were  camped  on  the 
ground  alongside  the  station  approaches  ;  others 
were  sleeping  on  the  stone  platforms.  Our  dining- 
wagon  was  filled  with  officers  of  all  ranks.  INIany 
other  parties  of  officers  awaited  their  turn  to  dine. 
There  were  only  fancy  cakes,  coffee,  and  ices  to 
be  had  in  the  town's  sole  cafe,  which  was  full  of 
officers.  They  also  sat  at  tables  on  the  pavement 
behind  a  trellis  covered  with  dusty  creepers.  Many 
of  the  officers  made  a  big  meal  of  the  unsubstantial 
fare.  Artillery  and  foot  soldiers  and  army  store 
wagons  passed  in  a  constant  stream.  Clouds  of 
dust  hung  over  all. 

The  town  itself  was  a  large  edition  of  Nowo- 
Minsk.  The  same  streets  with  the  same  trees 
along  the  sides.  The  same  dirty  wooden  houses 
and  filthy  shops.  The  same  population,  for  the 
most  part  Jews. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  large  church. 
By  the  iron  raihng  surrounding  its  yard  were  twenty 
or  thirty  cripple  beggars.  They  whined  out  their 
prayers  and  held  out  greasy  caps  or  dirty  hands 
for  money.  Some  old  men,  armless  or  legless, 
wore  tarnished  medals.  The  greasy  ribbons  had 
lost  all  colour. 

"  Vintage  1878,"  said  the  officer  with  whom  I 
was  walking.  There  was  great  bitterness  in  his 
voice  and  his  face  was  hard  set.  So  these  were  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  against  the  Turks  nearly 
forty  years  ago  !  And  what  a  little  scrap  it  had 
been  !  .  .  .  .  What  will  our  towns  be  like  when 
this  great  war  is  done  ? 

At  five  o'clock  an  aeroplane  dropped  bombs. 
We  watched  it  circle  above  us.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  of  taking  shelter.  There  was  a  fascination 
about  the  enemy  machine.  But  most  of  us  were  a 
little  nervous  about  a  possible  Zeppelin  raid.  If 
you  have  once  heard  the  noise  of  a  Zeppelin  bomb's 
explosion,  and  seen  the  effect  on  big  stone  houses, 
you  will  not  want  to  be  again  where  bombs  are 
dropped.  Through  the  night  somebody  thought 
he  saw  a  Zeppelin.  An  alarm  was  raised,  and 
the  whole  station  was  awake  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  hurried  out  of  our  wagons  and  scanned  the  sky, 
but  no  airship  was  to  be  seen. 

Next  morning  I  again  went  into  the  town.  The 
place  was  soon  to  be  evacuated,  and  every  one  was 
more  or  less  nervous.  When  I  was  walking  down 
a  street  of  dirty  little  shops,  the  tyre  of  a  transport 
wagon  in  a  cross  street  burst  with  the  report  of  a 
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gun.  A  panic  followed.  The  owners  of  the  shops 
pushed  their  outside  stalls  on  one  side,  upsetting 
the  contents  over  the  pavement,  and  hastily- 
rushed  inside  and  slammed  the  doors.  They  cared 
naught  for  their  wares.  It  was  some  time  before 
quietness  was  restored. 

The  same  day  I  saw  an  enormous  German  prisoner 
in  the  town.  He  was  a  giant.  The  big  Russian 
soldier  who  was  escorting  the  enemy  along  looked 
small  in  comparison.  Hardly  any  one  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the  prisoner.  A  drunken  man 
in  charge  of  a  London  policeman  will  always 
attract  a  crowd,  but  not  even  one  small  boy  ran 
alongside  the  German  and  his  warder  to  regard 
them  more  fully.  The  people  w^re  absolutely 
indifferent. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  x\ugust  11, 
there  was  another  false  cry  of  "  Zeppelin,"  which 
raised  every  one  from  liis  bed.  Half  dressed  we 
rushed  out  of  our  sleeping  quarters — not  because 
of  fear  (we  were  safer  where  we  had  been),  but 
because  of  curiosity — and  hope.  There  was  always 
the  chance  of  an  airship  being  brought  down,  and 
that  was  a  sight  that  none  of  us  would  have  liked 
to  have  missed.  There  was  no  Zeppelin,  and  no 
further  sleep.  We  discussed  airships  and  bombs 
and  the  retreat ;  we  found  a  place  where  hot  tea 
could  be  had,  and  there  was  too  much  happening 
all  around  for  us  to  return  to  bed  and  miss  the 
spectacle. 

General    Smirnoff,    commander    of    the    Second 
Army,  came  to  us  for  dinner.     He  dined  in  one  of 
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our  white-painted  goods  wagons,  with  several  nurses 
and  young  officers.  The  dining-table  was  com- 
posed of  several  small  camp  tables  covered  with 
American  cloth.  The  barefooted  waitress  was  a 
Polish  peasant  woman,  a  refugee  who  had  sought 
sanctuary  in  the  train.  The  food  was  what  the 
soldiers  have — thick  cabbage  soup  and  boiled 
meat.     Tea  was  the  beverage. 

We  left  Seydlitz  later  in  the  day — August  11 — 
but  I  noticed  an  extraordinary  occurrence  before 
that.  Near  the  main  railway  lines,  by  the  side  of  a 
branch  line,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  army 
stores,  sacks  of  corn  for  the  horses,  sacks  of  kasha 
and  flour,  and  all  other  manner  of  food-stuffs  for  the 
men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  delibe- 
rately and  systematically  helping  themselves  to 
these  goods.  Men  and  women  and  children  took 
away  whole  sacks  of  flour  and  kasha.  Some  men 
brought  barrows  and  loaded  them  with  sacks. 
Others  actually  came  with  small  carts,  which  they 
filled.  No  one  said  a  word  to  them  !  One  cannot 
carry  off  a  large  sack  of  flour  without  being  seen, 
yet  neither  officers  nor  soldiers — and  hundreds  were 
about — stopped  the  thieves  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  Then  an  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment  came 
along  and  sent  for  his  men  to  come  and  take  the 
sacks  of  corn.  One  of  our  men  came  and 
got  some  flour  and  kasha  which  we  needed, 
but  little  was  left  by  that  time.  Many  of  the 
sacks  of  oats  had  holes  in  them.  Heedless  of 
this,  the  soldiers  carried  them  off,  leaving  trails 
of  corn  along  the  road  they  went,  and   with   their 
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sacks     getting     lighter     and     lighter    with    every 
step. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  set  off  "  somewhere 
east."  German  shrapnel  shells  were  bursting  very 
near  Seydlitz  as  we  parted,  ^^'e  left  behind  us 
great  black  banks  of  smoke  from  the  "  useful  " 
buildings  the  Russians  had  destroyed.  The  rail- 
way went  in  a  great  half-circle,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  we  had  a  view  of  the  town  behind.  The  gold 
spires  and  domes  still  shone  beneath  the  clouds  of 
smoke. 

The  scenery  en  route  was  really  magnificent : 
Pine  forests  with  great  patches  of  birch  wood  trees 
that  made  a  curious  black-and-white  effect — light 
and  shade.  Wild-flowers  and  the  prettiest  purple 
heather  by  the  railway  side,  and  in  the  fields  the 
retreating  armies  w4th  their  wagons  and  horses  and 
supplies.  "We  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  lovely 
wood,  wiiere  there  were  a  number  of  Staff  officers 
in  motor-cars.  They  had  no  food,  so  they  came 
to  us  for  supper.  We  ourselves  left  soon  after, 
when  darkness  had  come,  and  went  on  through 
more  forest  tow^ards  Cheremcha.  We  arrived  there 
on  the  morning  of  August  12,  and  stayed  for  six 
days. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days,  a  continuous 
stream  of  long  trains,  loaded  with  soldiers  and 
cannon  and  equipment,  passed  through.  The  Staff 
occupied  a  train  opposite  the  station  buildings. 
There  were  no  houses  for  them  to  live  in.  Behind 
their    train,    on    an    open    space,    was    a    gigantic 
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camp,  dotted  with  numerous  bright  fires  at 
night. 

On  our  right,  many  Austrian  prisoners  were  con- 
structing a  new  railway  line.  Where  to,  I  do  not 
know.  The  men  were  nearly  all  Polish.  They 
were  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  the  soldiers  and 
sentries  who  were  on  guard.  These  prisoners 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  liberty.  They  went 
about  amongst  the  Russian  soldiers  and  made  tea 
at  their  fires.  They  smoked  together  also  and 
chatted  for  long  spells,  while  the  railway  work  had 
to  wait. 

Nearly  every  one  continued  to  speak  of  Zeppelins. 
A  huge  searchlight,  mounted  on  a  motor-car, 
sprayed  its  light  around  the  sky  each  night,  search- 
ing for  the  foe,  but  no  foe  came.  Some  men  slept 
by  day  and  walked  about  in  the  open  at  night,  so 
nervous  had  their  thoughts  of  airships  made  them. 
On  our  third  night  in  Cheremcha  another  Zeppelin 
comedy  took  place. 

There  was  a  colonel,  who  shall  be  nameless,  an 
excellent  man  and  one  who  had  been  under  fire  on 
many  occasions,  a  kindly  officer  who  had  faced 
death  a  hundred  times  with  never  a  thought  of 
danger.  But  he  had  a  great — well,  dread,  of  air- 
ships. I  met  him  on  the  Saturday  morning  and 
he  looked  ill. 

"  Robert  Ivanovitch,"  said  he,  giving  me  my 
Russian  name,  "  I've  arranged  something  very 
interesting  for  you." 

I  thanked  him. 

"  The  noise  of  the  locomotives  here  has  prevented 
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me  from  sleeping.  They  whistle  and  shunt  about 
all  night,  so  that  it  is  quite  inipossil)lc  for  me  to  have 
any  rest.  So  I  have  sent  two  camp  beds  to  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  ;  one  for  you  and  one  for  me. 
We'll  sleep  there  to-night.  It  will  be  very  in- 
teresting for  you  to  see  the  kind  of  houses  our 
peasants  live  in  "  ;  and  so  on. 

We  arranged  to  go  there  after  supper,  so  at  ten 
o'clock  he  called  for  me  and  we  set  off  on  foot  to 
our  sleeping  quarters.  The  house  was  at  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  village  in  the  wood  two  or  three 
versts  away  from  the  station.  A  soldier-servant 
came  along  with  us  to  attend  to  our  wants  until  we 
were  ready  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  had  tw^o  rooms — an  outer  one  which 
was  semi-barn  and  semi-byre,  and  an  inner  one 
which  was  living-room  and  kitchen  and  bedroom 
and  all  for  the  peasant  inhabitants.  Two  women 
were  there — one,  little  and  old  ;  the  other,  younger 
and  very  sturdy.  Also  an  old  man  who  sat  on  a 
stool  with  a  dirty  straw  hat  in  one  hand  and  a 
rough,  clumsy  walking-stick  in  the  other.  Hanging 
in  a  home-made  basket,  suspended  from  the  wooden 
ceiling,  w^as  a  baby,  and  there  were  seven  other 
young  children  lying  asleep  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  room.  Four  lay  in  a  chain  on  a  wooden 
bench  beside  one  of  the  walls.  Two  were  on  the 
top  of  the  stove,  and  another  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.  All  w^ere  completely 
dressed.  The  two  women  sat  paring  potatoes  for 
the  next  day's  meals.  The  old  man  watched  them. 
It  was  horribly  hot  and  stuffy.     I  opened  one  of 
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the  windows,  to  the  great  surprise  and  evident 
annoyance  of  the  three  peasants,  who  thought  I 
must  be  mad. 

Our  soldier  pulled  off  our  high  boots,  and  the 
colonel  commenced  to  undress.  I  sat  smoking  a 
cigarette  on  the  edge  of  my  bed. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  ?  "  the  colonel  asked. 

I  told  him  I  was. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  get  into  bed  ?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  looked  at  the 
women. 

"  Good  Lord,"  said  he,  "  you're  not  shy, 
are  you  ?     It's  the  war,  my  boy." 

He  was  in  a  very  contented  mood — probably  at 
the  prospect  of  having  a  decent  night's  rest.  He 
laughed  at  me,  so  I  undressed  nervously,  put  on 
my  pyjamas  with  unusual  haste  and  crept  hurriedly 
into  bed.  The  women,  however,  were  more  in- 
terested in  the  potatoes  than  in  me,  and  the  old 
man  was  more  interested  in  the  women. 

After  a  time,  the  old  man  got  up,  put  on  his  hat, 
and  went  away  without  a  single  word  of  farewell. 
The  women  spread  some  rugs  on  the  floor  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  I  blew  out  our  candle,  and  fell  asleep 
myself,  in  spite  of  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  in  the 
stove. 

At  half-past  one  the  guns  began  to  fire  near  us 
and  I  woke  up.  The  colonel  struck  a  match  and 
lit  the  candle.  "  Zeppelins !  "  he  said,  and  his 
voice  shook.  He  was  very  pale.  He  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  put  on  his  boots — above  them  he  had 
only  a  white  shirt  of  great  shortness — and  went 
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out  to  the  door.     There  came  tlie  boom  of  another 


gun. 


"  Come  quickly  !  "  he  cried.     "  Quickly  !  " 

I  got  up,  put  my  boots  on  and  went  out  in  my 
pyjamas.  He  was  standing  in  the  doorway  "  Go 
out  and  see  if  you  can  see  it,"  he  whispered,  as  if 
afraid  that  the  airship  folk  might  hear.  "  But  — 
prenez  garde  !     Prenez  garde  !  " 

I  went  out  and  searched  the  sky.  I  saw  nothing 
of  airships.  There  were  none  to  be  seen.  Some 
nervous  gunner,  probably,  had  seen  a  falling 
star. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  the  colonel  cried.  "  Look  ! 
Look  !  " 

"  A  star,"  said  I. 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"  Another  one." 

No  more  shots  were  fired.  All  was  still,  so  we 
went  back  to  our  beds  a  few  minutes  later.  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  "  I  heard  him  say  in  the  dark.  "  Mon 
Dieu  !  .  .  .  Mon  Dieu  !  "  Then,  "  Do  you  want 
to  sleep  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  I  do,"  said  I. 
I  can't,"  he  said. 

Neither  can  I,"  I  told  him,  "  as  long  as  you 
say  '  Mon  Dieu.'  " 

After  that  he  was  quiet — until  he  fell  asleep.  I 
myself  managed  to  sleep  later,  only  to  wake  at 
five  o'clock  to  find  the  younger  peasant  woman 
making  dough  at  a  table  at  the  end  of  my  bed,  and 
the  elder  w^oman  wrapping  potatoes  up  in  the 
dough    and    plopping   them   into    an   earthenware 
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cooking  jar  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  open 
stove. 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  we  went  over  to 
the  station  for  breakfast.  We  walked  past  en- 
campments of  men  in  the  wood.  Just  as  we  got 
near  the  railway,  a  Russian  aeroplane,  flying  very 
low,  came  humming  towards  us. 

"  Oh,  God  !  "  the  colonel  cried.  "  Zeppelin  ! 
Zeppelin  !  " 

I  could  hardly  persuade  him  that  it  was  one 
of  our  own  aeroplanes. 

That  evening  he  left  for  Moscow,  really  ill.  I 
have  not  seen  him  since. 

I  tell  this  story  kindly,  I  hope.  I  swear  that  the 
officer  has  been  in  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
spots.  No  one  could  possibly  have  called  him  a 
coward.  Shells  and  shrapnel  and  bullets  were 
never  feared — but  bombs  !  .  .  . 

Large  numbers  of  wounded  came  to  Cheremcha. 
By  the  side  of  the  line  where  a  Red  Cross  train 
stood,  there  was  a  narrow  field  of  corn.  The 
wounded  men  who  were  able  to  walk  plunged 
through  it,  making  it  a  short  cut.  The  corn  was 
waist  high.  After  a  day  the  narrow  path  the  first 
few  men  had  made  became  wider  ;  after  two  days 
the  whole  crop  was  trampled  fiat.  The  men  came 
in  droves,  herded  by  a  few  military  sanitars. 
Wounded  Germans  and  Austrians  came  with  them. 
All  were  treated  aUke. 
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On  Monday,  August  16,  I  went  west  in  a  train 
to  the  position.  There  was  a  drizzhng  rain.  The 
woods  were  beautifully  sad.  The  sun  was  setting 
behind  a  pearl-grey  veil.  AVe  got  to  a  point  in 
the  open  country  where  we  could  see  the  battle- 
ground. Shrapnel  shells  were  bursting  only  three 
hundred  yards  away.  We  could  see  the  soldiers 
taking  shelter  from  the  deadly  hail  of  shot.  At 
the  corner  of  a  wood  there  was  a  deserted  camp. 
The  men  had  taken  cover  amongst  the  trees.  A 
few  wounded  came  to  us.  They  had  been  hurt 
less  than  an  hour  before.  We  set  off  on  our  return 
journey.  The  moon  was  the  loveliest  and  largest 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  open  spaces  in  the  wood 
were  turned  to  lakes.  The  pines  were  black-green. 
Such  beauty  I  cannot  describe. 

We  stopped  at  a  little  station.  A  Staff  general, 
an  old  Greek  priest  and  his  wife,  and  a  little  wizened 
surgeon -general  came  into  the  goods  wagon  in 
which  I  was  sitting  with  a  young  doctor.  They 
travelled  with  us  to  Cheremcha.  We  ought  to 
have  arrived  there  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  but 
we  were  nearly  six  hours  en  route. 

The  glow  from  burning  villages  was  on  our  left. 
The  old  lady  sat  on  a  bundle  of  bedding,  part  of 
the  couple's  belongings.  There  was  something 
wonderfully  pathetic  about  her.  She  sat  so  quietly, 
with  her  gentle,  faded  eyes  gazing  out  of  the  open 
door  into  the  gloom  beyond.  The  priest  sat  on  a 
wooden  trunk  and  smoked  cigarettes  all  the  time. 
The  general  had  a  chair.  He  yawned  continually, 
and  went  to  the  open  door  every  five  minutes  to  see 
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why  we  were  not  moving.  The  surgeon-general 
sat  on  where  there  was  no  seat.  He  was  not  hurt 
physically.  Mentally,  perhaps,  for  the  doctor  and 
I  laughed  until  we  were  literally  sore.  It  does  not 
require  much  to  make  one  laugh  at  the  front.  .  .  . 
Cheremcha,  with  tins  of  preserved  stew — and 
no  fires  on  which  to  heat  them.  The  camp  by  the 
side  of  the  station  was  deserted,  but  we  remembered 
the  locomotive.  We  prepared  an  excellent  supper 
on  its  fire  and  got  hot  water  from  the  engine,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  make  tea.  The  water  had  been 
well  boiled  all  day,  so  we  had  no  fear  of  it. 

Five  hundred  Austrian  and  German  prisoners 
arrived  next  day.  Again  nearly  all  were  Poles — 
the  German  captives,  also.  Thousands  of  infantry- 
men went  east  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Most  of  the  trains  left  during  the  day.  We  alone 
remained. 

Peasants  came  to  us  for  food.  I  saw  one  woman 
and  her  girl  eating  a  stew  of  vegetables,  kasha  and 
meat,  out  of  one  large  basin.  They  had  an  earthen- 
ware jar  with  them.  For  every  spoonful  the  pair 
took,  they  each  put  a  spoonful  into  the  jar.  There 
was  a  sick  boy  at  home.     Him  they  did  not  forget. 

Most  of  the  peasants  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Russians  to  go  east,  but  some  families  still  remained. 
They  had  potatoes  and  vegetables,  but  no  bread, 
no  meat,  nothing  but  the  produce  of  their  tiny 
holdings,  and  most  of  that  had  already  been  con- 
sumed. How  they  fared  when  the  enemy  came, 
I  cannot  tell. 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  AVednesday,  August 
18,  we  left  Chercmcha  with  a  number  of  wounded. 
The  sappers  arrived  and  immediately  commenced 
their  work  of  destruction. 


XV 

GAINOWKA 

A  LETTER  TO  ENGLAND 

Gainowka, 

August  18,  1915. 

HEAVEN  only  knows  when  this  retreat  will 
stop.  I  suppose  it'll  come  to  an  end  some- 
time, but  at  present  we  are  still  on  the  run.  I 
think  we  will  move  from  here  any  day  now,  perhaps 
any  minute.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  so  abso- 
lutely tired  of  all  the  horror  and  tragedy  that  I 
don't  much  care  whether  we  go  away  or  remain. 
Can  you  understand  the  tiredness  that  leads  to 
utter  indifference  ? 

We  moved  from  Cheremcha  this  morning.  We 
were  supposed  to  leave  yesterday  evening.  The 
whistle  of  our  train  tooted  the  preliminary  one  ; 
then  the  warning  two  ;  but  the  final  three  was  not. 
There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  disorganization. 
However,  I  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances,  so  I 
won't  criticize  further.  At  any  rate  I  cannot 
criticize  the  system — ^there  isn't  any  ! 

For  several  days  long  trainloads  of  men  had 
come  into  Cheremcha  from  the  West.  Cannon  and 
wagons  and  horses  and  camp  kitchens  and  all  the 
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usual  belongings  of  a  regiment.  A  great  cavalry 
camp  was  made  near  the  station.  Fartlicr  along 
the  line,  towards  tlic  west,  were  rows  and  rows 
of  artillery  guns— doing  nothing.  There's  no  am- 
munition, hence  they  are  useless  for  the  time  being. 
Several  days  ago,  a  batch  of  Austrian  prisoners 
commenced  to  make  a  new  railway.  Three  days 
later  the  work  stopped.  That  was  two  days  ago. 
Yesterday  evening  the  real  retreat  of  the  army 
continued.  Regiments  of  tired  soldiers  came  to  us 
on  foot.  The  Staff  moved  to  Gainowka.  (They've 
just  moved  again,  so  that  means  we  go, 
too.) 

This  morning  we  left  Cheremcha.  The  scenery 
was  gorgeous.  For  most  of  the  way  we  ran  through 
a  pine  forest  with  the  most  beautiful  firs  you  never 
saw.  A  few  silver  birches  here  and  there  and  at 
long  intervals  an  oak.  Then  for  a  time  we  passed 
across  an  open  plain.  Enormous  herds  of  cattle, 
driven  by  soldiers,  were  also  retreating  east,  and 
refugees  in  carts  and  on  foot  with  their  clumsy 
bundles  were  hurrying  out  of  danger.  At  one  part 
of  the  journey  we  came  to  a  grassy  circle  with  the 
railway  cutting  through  it  like  a  diameter.  All 
around  was  the  forest,  a  tall  circumference  of 
dark  green.  In  one  half  was  a  herd  of  horses.  A 
mounted  soldier  was  rounding  them  up — galloping 
after  the  stragglers.  Quite  a  prairie  scene.  ]More 
forest,  and  then  we  were  here. 

It  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  view 
from  my  wagon  window  is  most  interesting.  I 
look  out  on  the  forest  itself.     The  trees  are  pines — 
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bare  of  branches  until  near  the  top,  and  that's  a 
long  way  ;  they  are  really  huge.  The  lower  half 
is  of  purple  ;  the  upper  half  of  salmon-pink.  The 
ground  beneath  is  mostly  bare.  No  carpet — only 
rugs  of  withered  grass  spread  here  and  there.  Far 
through  the  trees,  in  the  forest  itself,  is  a  great  pile 
of  slabs  of  firewood.  Nearer  me  are  small,  clumsy 
tents  with  a  few  soldiers  aroimd  a  fire  in  front  of 
each.  The  smoke  is  very  nearly  the  colour  of  the 
Austrian  uniform.  Far  through  the  trees  are  the 
yellow  gleams  of  other  fires.  They  flare  up,  and  die, 
and  flare  again.  Amongst  the  trees  also  are 
tethered  many  horses.  There  are  several  hori- 
zontal poles  nailed  from  one  tree  to  another.  On 
two  of  them  are  the  wet  skins  of  recently-killed 
bullocks  ;  on  the  others  are  newly- washed  blankets 
hung  up  to  dry.  Away  on  the  right  is  a  muddy 
space  around  a  trough.  A  line  of  horses  are  drink- 
ing now  :  a  mass  of  them  are  waiting  their  turn. 
There  is,  almost  immediately  in  front  of  me,  a  big, 
narrow  tent,  with  the  long  side  that  faces  me  open. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  crowd  of  peasants— refugees, 
mostly— and  soldiers.  They  are  all  bareheaded. 
They  are  crossing  themselves  all  the  time.  I 
expect  there's  a  service  going  on  :  that  an  altar 
has  been  placed  in  the  canvas  church.  Probably  the 
priest  who  played  cards  in  one  of  our  wagons  last 
night — a  wagon  blue  with  the  cigarette  smoke  of 
each  player — is  officiating  before  the  shrine.  I 
see  also  horsemen  riding  through  the  wood  and 
refugees  coming  straggling  into  the  uncarpeted 
space    from    out    of   the    blackness    beyond,    and 
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soldiers  .walking  about  in  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
But  the  forest  space  is  so  large  that  the  horses  all 
look  the  size  of  dogs  and  the  men  and  women  are 
like  pygmies. 

But,  oh   Lord,    what   other  sights   I   have   seen 
to-day  !     It's  horrible — horrible — horrible  !     I    am 
often  afraid  that  the  tragedies  I  see  will  haunt  me 
all  my  life  :   that  my  dreams  will  be  blood-red  and 
that  armies  of  wrecked  men  will  parade  before  me 
as    I    sleep.     Ugh  !     I    thought    I    was    hardened. 
I'm  as  sensitive  as  a  little  convent  girl  of  seventeen. 
Of  course  I  do  not  cry.     But,  Heaven  knows,  I 
could — I  don't  know  why  I  don't.     I  get  so  abso- 
lutely miserable  that  I  cannot  eat  or  smoke  or  do 
anything.     I    simply    get    the    "  blues "    and    am 
sulky  and  bad-tempered.      Strange    to    say  (this 
is  a  confession),  to-day  I  have  been  filled  with  the 
bitterest   feelings— not   against   the   Germans,    but 
against  the  Russians.  ...  I  have  bitter  thoughts 
against  them  for  their  retreat ;    for  their  lack  of 
ammunition  ;    for  their  want   of  success.     I   find 
myself    thinking    all    manner    of    things    against 
the    Staff,    who    dine    in     comfort  and   move  to 
safety    before    all    others.     Of  course,   they  must 
move  out  of  danger.    Generals  are  of  more  import- 
ance    than    simple     soldiers,     but     these     bitter 
thoughts    always    follow   on    the    sight   of    many 
wounded. 

To-day  we've  had  hundreds,  the  crop  of  yester- 
day. They've  come  in  carts,  in  wagons  and  motor 
ambulances.  Some  of  the  poor  devils  have  limped 
their  way  here,  leaning  on  each  other  and  on  roucrh 
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branches  for  support.  Two  died  in  one  wagon.  I 
hear  the  death  rattle  in  their  throats  now.  One 
of  them  had  half  his  head  taken  away  with  shrapnel. 
The  other  had  his  back  torn  open  to  the  lungs. 
They  lay  breathing  in  great  breaths  of  air  and 
breathing  out  with  a  rattling,  gurgling  sound  that 
signals  coming  death.  One,  a  youth  ;  the  other, 
a  bearded  man.  One  died  with  lips  of  grey ;  the 
other — whose  head  was  torn  across — had  bright 
red  lips  and  rosy  cheeks  right  up  until  the  end. 
He  had  nice  hands — very  brown,  well-shaped, 
strong  hands.  .  .  . 
1  And  the  other  sights  :  a  soldier  vomiting  blood 
with  a  little  crowd  of  peasants  looking  on  ;  another 
with  his  neck  cut  open,  breathing  through  a  hole 
made  in  his  chest,  with  bloody  spray  ;  a  smiling, 
nice-faced  youth  muttering  to  himself  and  pointing 
to  his  head  with  both  hands,  the  head  from  which 
all  reason  had  gone  ;  an  officer  with  a  shattered 
leg  and  a  German  helmet — he  clung  to  his  prize 
although  he  was  nearly  fainting  with  pain  and  loss 
of  blood  ;  men  with  limbs  gone  ;  men  without  eyes 
— surely  the  worst  of  all ;  one  man,  an  outcast, 
a  leper,  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  straw-strewn  wagon* 
Cholera,  the  doctor  thinks.  The  sick  man  lies 
shivering  and  vomiting  with  painful  sound.  One 
is  afraid  to  go  near  him.  Then  Sestra  Andreeva 
comes  and  raises  him  in  her  arms  and  holds  his 
brow  with  one  soft  cool  hand,  then  supports  his 
shoulders  with  her  strong  young  arm  and  gives 
him  a  drink  of  water.  Some  soldiers  shrink  when 
Sestra  comes  away.     They  fear  her  white  overall 
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will  brush  against  them  and  that  the  plague  will  ^ 
come. 

Grey-faced  men,  splashed  with  blood.  Bandages 
from  which  the  blood  showed  wet  red  amidst  dry 
brown.  Groans  and  weak  cries  asking  for  a  glass 
of  tea.  A  wounded  German  screaming  when  his 
wound  was  dressed — a  shrapnel  ball  had  bored 
through  his  right  thigh.  A  peasant  woman  with 
her  ankle  torn  with  shrapnel.  Her  face  and  neck 
had  been  terribly  burned  some  time  before  :  one 
shuddered  when  one  looked  at  her.  A  little  boy 
with  face  all  bruised — a  motor  car  had  run  him 
down.  His  father  with  him,  hat  in  hand,  pleading 
for  some  attention  to  his  child.  He  was  Polish. 
"  Prosha  panna  !  Prosha  panna  !  "  ("  Please,  sir  ! 
Please,  sir  !  ")  all  the  time.  The  doctor  was  busy. 
The  boy  had  to  wait  until  the  men  had  their  wounds 
seen  to  first.  A  heap  of  torn,  soiled  clothes  cut 
from  the  wounded  men. 

And  the  refugees  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  them — old 
and  young  and  middle-aged.  An  old,  old  man 
trembling  as  he  sat  on  a  heap  of  luggage.  An  old 
lady,  black  silk  dress  and  lacey  cap  of  another  age, 
in  an  invalid's  chair.  Young  mothers  nursing 
their  babies  with  fear  in  their  eyes.  One  of  our 
generals  found  a  dead  woman  by  the  wayside  this 
afternoon.  She  had  tramped  for  days  from  some- 
where many  miles  away.  AVeak  and  ill  she  had 
lain  down  by  the  roadside  and  died. 

"  C'est  la  guerre  !  "  says  one  officer.  "  C'est 
la  guerre,"  says  another,  discussing  the  tragedy 
with  a  careless  shrug  and  raised  eyebrows.     "  C'est 
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la  guerre,"  says  every  one.  I  am  sick  of  the  phrase. 
Another  phrase  I  hear  a  hundred  times  a  day  is, 
"  A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre."  The  bread  is 
stale — green  with  mould,  perhaps.  "  A  la  guerre 
comme  a  la  guerre,"  says  some  one.  The  meat  is 
tough  :  the  same  phrase.  There's  no  sugar  and 
one  has  to  go  without.  Philosophically — "  A  la 
guerre  comme  a  la  guerre  !  "  It  is  an  excuse  for 
everything — an  excuse  for  things  forgot,  an  excuse 
for  uncomfortable  quarters,  an  excuse  for  want 
of  table  manners,  although  no  one  ever  uses  it,  an 
excuse  for  one's  personal  appearance.  Patched 
boots,  torn  trousers,  dirty  hands,  and  overgrown 
hair — you  simply  say  the  phrase  and  all  is  well. 
But  I  am  sick  of  it,  too — I,  who  use  it  so  often, 
always  to  apologize  for  the  ragged  state  into  which 
I  have  got. 

A  number  of  Austrian  prisoners  were  brought 
here  this  afternoon — well-built  chaps,  most  of  them  ; 
most  of  them  young,  also.  Their  uniform  seems 
to  me  the  best  of  all.  I  don't  mean  colour — it's 
a  pretty  shade  of  blue — but  material  and  condition. 
All  the  men  were  clean,  their  clothes  untorn  and 
unsoiled.  Their  boots,  too,  were  good.  This  gives 
the  lie  to  the  alliterative  line,  "  An  Austrian  army 
awfully  arrayed !  "  A  crowd  of  refugees  stood 
around  and  surveyed  the  men  with  interest.  Lots 
of  Russian  soldiers,  too — each  one  giving  cigarettes 
to  the  enemy,  who  smoked  with  much  content. 
The  gift  is  all  the  greater  because  there's  a  "  papi- 
ros  "  famine  here.     None  to  be  bought  at  all.     And 
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also  because  cigarettes  are  not  inclurlccl  in  the 
Russian  soldiers'  rations,  and,  cheap  as  they  are, 
you  cannot  buy  so  very  many  on  an  income  of 
five-eighths  of  a  penny  a  day. 

"  '  Les  autres  cliiens,'  as  the  French  say,"  said 
Colonel  D.  to  me.  I  like  that  joke.  R  was  the  one 
bright  spot  in  a  sad,  grey  day. 

We  are  in  Russia  now,  by  the  way.  "  La  pauvre 
Pologne  "  — "  Bielo  Russia  "  — "  AVhite  Russia." 
Ye  gods  !  Think  of  it—"  \Vhite  Russia  "  !  That's 
another  joke,  but  not  a  funny  one. 

The  peasants  here  are  Russians — quite  different 
from  the  Polish  ones.  Their  chief  dress  character- 
istics, as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  that  the  men  wear 
large,  dirty,  shapeless  straw  hats  and  rough  skin 
coats  with  hearthrug  collars,  and  leather  sandals 
that  are  a  mixture  between  the  Roman  ones  (as  seen 
on  strong  men  like  Sandow)  and  those  of  the  Red  In- 
dians. They  call  the  sandals  "  lapti."  The  dresses 
of  the  women  are  not  so  Joseph-coaty  as  those  of 
their  Polish  sisters.  Their  faces  are  much  the  same. 
Lideed,  there's  a  sameness  in  the  faces  of  peasant 
women  of  every  country.  The  men  vary  more — 
there  are  beards  and  whiskers  and  all  that  to  make 
a  difference.  As  for  their  being  refugees — refugees 
are,  I  suppose,  much  the  same  the  world  over. 
Homeless — perhaps  hopeless — helpless.  Pathetic 
bundles  of  pathetic  belongings.  One  woman  to-day 
had  her  parrot  with  her.  One  old  peasant  woman 
outside  Antwerp  saved  only  her  parrot  when  the 
Germans  were  about  to  come. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,^  we  also  would  take 
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away  a  few  apparently  paltry  possessions  should 
we  have  to  leave  home  in  a  hurry.  A  vase  or  two, 
perhaps ;  some  photos  in  their  sundry  frames ; 
some  little  things  that  mean  so  much  to  us — ^that 
mean  nothing  to  another  soul.  There's  a  lot  of 
romance  in  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks  ;  a  world 
of  romance  in  a  hand- worked  little  mat. 

It's  quite  dark  now,  and  cold.  Since  I  com- 
menced to  write  I've  had  to  light  a  candle.  Outside 
is  simply  black  with  my  own  face  reflected  faintly 
in  the  window  glass.  .  .  .  I've  just  peered  through 
into  the  darkness.  The  wood  fires  in  the  forest  are 
burning  red  and  yellow.  The  men  and  horses,  I 
cannot  see.  They  are  there — probably  asleep. 
Early  to  bed  here  ;  early  to  rise,  because  the  guns 
commence  when  daylight  comes.  At  present  there 
is  no  sound. 

A  man  has  come  to  say  the  Zeppelin  is  on  its 
way.  Some  folks  here  have  Zeppelin  on  the  brain. 
We  hear  rumours  of  coming  raids  about  every  day. 
So  far  we've  only  had  a  visit  once — and  then  no  one 
announced  it.  Every  day  since,  however,  some  one 
thinks  another  airship  will  come.  They  cry  "  Zep- 
pelin— Zeppelin  !  " — but  now  we  do  not  care.  The 
Zeppelin  will  find  us  fast  asleep  when  he  indeed 
arrives.  He  will  waken  us,  no  doubt — perhaps  to 
horror,  one  never  knows.  Perhaps  we  will  not 
waken.  "  C'est  la  guerre.  ...  A  la  guerre  comme 
a  la  guerre."  There,  I've  used  the  hated  phrases 
after  all ! 

Some  officers  have  made    themselves  really  ill 
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with  their  terror  of  bombs.  They  do  not  fear 
shrapnel  or  rifle  bullets  or  cannon  shells,  but  the 
bombs  that  tumble  from  the  sky  they  fear.  I  can 
understand  that ;  I  like  aeroplanes  and  airships 
less  than  any  other  means  of  attack.  But  a/^ain, 
honestly,  I'm  so  absolutely  tired  that  I've  grown 
indifferent.     I  never  think  of  danger  now. 


I  expect  to  leave  the  position  in  a  few  weeks  and 
have  a  few  days'  rest.  But  I  am  not  sure.  I 
want  to  wait  here  with  the  troops  imtil  the  retreat 
stops  and  an  advance  begins.  To-day  an  officer 
told  me  a  million  shells  are  on  their  way  through 
Siberia.  Query  American  ;  query  Japanese  ? 
Some  of  the  officers  talk  too  much.  Being  a  spy 
in  Russia  must  be  an  easy  job.  The  other  day 
several  high  officers  were  in  a  railway  compartment 
discussing  the  movements  of  troops.  One  of  my 
friends  was  in  his  compartment  in  another  train 
that  stood  parallel  to  the  first.  He  was  lying 
on  his  bed  at  the  time  trying  to  sleep.  He  heard 
every  word  the  officers  said.  He  heard  what  time 
the  trains  of  men  were  to  depart,  and  where  their 
destination  was.  Mind  you,  he  was  not  eaves- 
dropping. He  simply  couldn't  help  hearing.  I 
do  not  know  sufficient  Russian  to  understand  what 
the  officers  say,  but  all  their  chief  remarks  are 
immediately  translated  into  French  for  my  benefit. 

Now,  then,  it's  time  to  stop.  I  am  hungry,  and 
there  is  food  to  be  had  in  another  wagon.     We  eat 
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at  all  hours  and  sleep  at  odd  times,  and  smoke  far 
too  much.  But  I  wish  I  had  some  English  tobacco  ! 
And  God  knows  how  I  wish  I  could  put  all  the 
horror  from  my  mind.  .  .  . 


XVI 
GAINOWKA 

FOR  several  days  we  remained  at  Gainowka,  in 
our  usual  state  of  uncertainty.  One  hour 
we  were  supposed  to  leave  at  once,  although  the 
presence  of  our  wounded  and  the  absence  of 
sufficient  transport  accommodation  made  that  im- 
possible ;  the  next  hour  we  were  told  that  our  stay 
would  be  for  perhaps  a  week.  The  Staff  retired 
still  farther  east  during  the  night  of  our  first  day 
at  the  station  ;  but  the  railway  offices  were  still 
occupied  by  many  military  officials,  and  telephones 
and  telegraph  machines  buzzed  and  clicked  each 
minute. 

The  first  two  days,  whole  regiments  of  soldiers 
passed  through  the  station  in  long  trains — goods 
wagons  packed  with  men  and  horses  and  cows  and 
pigs  and  poultry.  They  were  going  east.  Large 
numbers  of  wounded  came  to  us  in  motor-cars  and 
in  wagons  and  on  foot.  They  also  were  sent  east. 
German  and  Austrian  prisoners  arrived  in  batches. 
Their  destination — somewhere  east  of  Moscow.  The 
third  day  was  quieter  until  night  came.  Fewer 
wounded  men  arrived  in  the  day-time.  No 
prisoners  ;  fewer  wagon-loads  of  soldiers.  But  the 
drama  of  the  great  retreat  went  on.     There  were 
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the  refugees  ;  the  horse-drawn  army  carts  ;  the 
giant  herds  of  cattle  for  the  soldiers'  food. 

"  Quel  panorama  !  "  one  would  say.  It  was 
magnificent ;   it  was  very  sad. 

On  our  first  day  in  Gainowka,  the  prisoners  were 
all  Austrians,  except  one  wounded  German.  Well- 
dressed  men,  the  Austrians  were  ;  youths,  for  the 
most  part,  not  very  formidable  in  appearance. 
The  second  day  brought  in  a  good  bag  of  Germans 
and  a  few  Austrians.  Three  officers,  also,  two 
Germans  and  one  Austrian,  the  latter  a  sturdy  man 
of  forty  or  so,  rather  handsome.  The  two  former 
were  younger  men.  One  was  very  tall  and  thin 
and  downcast.  The  other — short  and  fat,  with  a 
week's  growth  of  rust-coloured  hair  on  his  face,  and 
wearing  enormous  horn-rimmed  goggles — ^talked  a 
lot  to  some  railway  officials  who  treated  him  as  a 
friend.  He  also  seemed  very  miserable,  although 
we  were  all  glad  to  have  him  and  his  men  with  us. 

The  soldier  prisoners  were  different.  There  were 
no  signs  of  sorrow  in  their  hearts.  They  were  a 
queer  lot  of  men.  Half  a  dozen  wore  Russian 
uniforms — boots  and  caps  as  well.  Most  of  the 
others  were  oddly  dressed,  chiefly  as  to  head-wear. 
One  man  had  a  silk  hat  on  ;  another,  a  bowler  ; 
one,  a  woman's  straw  hat  (untrimmed) ;  several 
wore  the  caps  of  Russian  students,  and  several 
those  of  railway  and  other  officials.  Their  explana- 
tion of  this  incongruity  was  that  the  Russian 
soldiers  had  taken  their  casques  from  them  and 
given  them  the  comic  substitutes  to  wear.  I 
can  believe  this.     There  was  always  a  demand  for 
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a  German  helmet  as  a  souvenir,  and  a  rouble  re- 
ceived by  a  Russian  soldier  was  more  than  his 
month's  wages  and  therefore  to  be  desired.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  silk  hat  came  from,  though. 

The  Austrians  again  were  well  dressed.  The 
Germans  were  very  ragged  and  dirty.  No  doubt 
they  had  done  more  work  than  their  Allies.  All 
were  tired.  The  moment  they  were  halted  at  the 
station  they  lay  down  on  the  bare  ground  and  went 
to  sleep.  Refugees  gathered  round  to  look  on. 
No  one  said  an  angry  word.  To  groan,  to  hiss,  to 
jeer,  would  have  been  natural,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  The  peasants  and  the  soldiers 
alike  gave  food  to  the  enemy. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  prisoners — mostly 
young,  some  mere  boys — had  come  from  the 
victorious  side  and  that  the  well-built  Russians  were 
of  an  army  in  retreat.  AVe  cannot  help  but  think 
of  our  army's  strength  as  relative  to  the  power  of  its 
individual  men. 

Later  in  the  day  I  saw  an  incident  which  I  will 
write  here  as  a  fable.     I  will  call  it 

THE  CRIPPLE  AND  THE  CALF. 

There  was  a  little  lame  peasant  girl  who  lived 
in  a  cottage  in  Byelo,  Russia.  \Mien  the  German 
soldiers  were  marching  on  towards  her  home,  her 
father  and  her  mother  packed  up  their  belongings 
and  put  them  on  their  long  narrow  cart  and  drove 
away.  The  little  girl  sat  at  the  back  of  the  cart 
on  a  bundle  of  bedding  and  held  in  her  hand  a 
rope,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a  strong  young 
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calf.  An  elder  brother  went  in  advance  driving 
the  mother  cow. 

Now,  when  they  came  to  Gainowka,  they  heard 
that  the  military  authorities  were  buying  cows  for 
the  army.  The  price  was  not  high — fifteen  to 
twenty  roubles  each — but  money  was  greatly 
needed,  and  a  clumsy  cow  and  an  awkward  calf 
are  hindrances  to  progress  when  one  is  in  flight. 
Besides,  the  Germans  might  catch  up  on  the  refugees 
any  day,  and  whereas  it  is  possible  to  hide  twenty 
paper  roubles,  a  cow  and  a  calf  cannot  be  secreted 
about  one's  person. 

The  peasant  decided  that  he,  too,  would  join 
the  crowd  of  cow-owners  who  were  selling  their 
animals.  He  stopped  his  cart  on  a  great  plain 
where  hundreds  of  other  carts  were  standing  and 
set  off  with  his  cow  to  market.  The  peasant  boy 
remained  behind  to  guard  the  horse  and  cart  and 
his  mother.  The  peasant  girl  limped  along  with  the 
big  calf. 

When  they  approached  the  place  where  the  cows 
were  being  bought,  they  heard  a  great  noise  :  the 
hoarse  shouts  and  shrill  cries  of  the  peasant  men 
and  women  ;  the  mooing  of  the  cattle  ;  the  loud 
commands  of  soldiers  and  officers.  They  could 
also  hear  the  boom-boom-boom  of  cannon.  The 
man  led  on  the  cow  ;  the  calf  led  the  little  girl. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  where  many  cows 
and  owners  were,  the  peasant  stopped.  So,  of 
course,  did  the  cow.  The  calf,  however,  thought  he 
would  go  on,  and,  willy-nilly,  the  lame  peasant 
girl  went  with  him.     She  tugged  at  the  rope  with 
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her  thin  arms,  she  threw  her  tiny  weight  against  it, 
but  on  went  Master  Calf  with  the  driver  shding 
angrily  behind. 

This  mutiny  on  the  call's  part  lasted  only  a  few 
seconds.  The  little  girl  was  wise.  She  realized 
at  once  that  she  w^as  struggling  against  hopeless 
odds  in  the  matter  of  bodily  strength.  Something 
else,  she  decided  quickly,  must  be  done.  Strategy  ! 
—that  was  it !  Tactics  would  win  where  physical 
strength  failed. 

The  rope  suddenly  slackened  and  the  calf  broke 
mto  a  trot,  but  he  was  not  quick  enough.  The 
little  girl  with  the  deformed  foot  had  raced  past 
him,  still  holding  the  rope,  at  an  incredible  pace. 
She  turned  round  towards  him  and  flapped  her 
pinafore  in  his  face.  He  turned  at  once  and  went 
back  the  way  she  wanted. 

And  he  was  sold,  and  he  was  killed,  and  he 
was  eaten. 


The  moral  of  my  story  is  this  :  Something  more 
than  mere  physical  strength  is  needed. 

And,  having  written  that,  I  leave  it  to  express  a 
lot  of  things  I  cannot  say.  Let  me  add  one  thing, 
however.  I  told  my  fable  and  its  moral  to  a 
Russian  officer. 

"  Let's  hope  so,"  said  he,  cheerfully.  *'  Let's 
hope  so.  We'll  flap  our  pinafore  in  the  Germans* 
faces  very  soon." 

I  leave  the  story  at  that. 
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II 

This  selling  of  cows  went  on  for  two  or  three  days. 
There  were  hundreds  of  pigs,  too,  being  sold  in 
ones  and  twos  and  little  family  parties.  They  were 
wonderfully  tame  pigs,  or  else  they  were  too  tired 
to  move.  They  lay  about  amongst  the  peasants' 
carts  on  the  great  plain  by  the  side  of  the  railway 
line,  or  by  the  wayside  or  amongst  the  cows  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  exchanged  for  paper  money.  When 
I  walked  through  the  town  of  wagons  and  small 
tents,  I  had  to  step  across  the  sprawling,  unclean 
bodies  of  the  pigs. 

Poultry,  on  being  sold,  realized  small  prices, 
but  no  matter.  Hens  and  geese  and  ducks  were 
sold  in  armfuls  and  other  quantities.  A  peasant 
girl  would  march  amongst  the  soldiers'  wagons 
with  a  duck  or  a  chicken  under  each  arm.  Or 
else  a  basketful  of  poultry  covered  with  a  coloured 
shawl  would  be  carried  around  imtil  purchasers 
were  found.  Fivepence  for  a  plump  chicken ; 
forty  or  fifty  kopecks — always  less  than  a  shilling 
— for  a  fat-breasted  duck.  Several  soldiers  would 
club  together  to  buy  a  bird — provided  they  could 
not  find  one  wandering  at  large  without  visible 
signs  of  ownership — and  it  would  go  straight  from 
the  basket  on  to  the  fire.  The  wise  peasant  women 
always  waited  about,  apparently  to  watch  the 
cooking  operations.  The  smell  of  roast  fowl  brought 
other  customers  eager  to  secure  a  bird.  .  .  . 

But  the  panorama — the  panorama  on  that  great 
plain   outside   Gainowka  .  .  .  Words   cannot   des- 
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cribe  tlie  scene.  At  the  edge  of  the  plain  was 
the  pine-wood  forest  beside  the  station.  Half  a 
dozen  cottages  stood  by  the  forest  edge.  Around 
one  of  them  the  cows  were  gathered.  A  little  way 
beyond,  towards  the  east  where  safety  lay,  were 
great  lines — parallel  lines — of  clumsy  little  wagons 
with  their  tired  ponies  standing,  heads  down,  in 
the  traces.  Soldiers  and  refugees  alike  were  there, 
some  lying  asleep  upon  the  stacked-up  bundles  on 
the  carts  ;  others  resting  on  the  damp  ground  ; 
still  others  cooking  food  in  tins  upon  bright  red 
wood  fires. 

Colour  everywhere.  The  cow-market  was  a 
kaleidoscope  of  many  hues.  Animals  of  white  and 
brown  and  black ;  peasant  women  with  glaring 
scarves  or  white  kerchiefs  upon  their  heads  and 
coloured  shawls  around  their  shoulders  ;  the  men 
with  their  rough  skin  coats  and  wide  sheep's- 
woolly  collars.  Behind  them  the  yellow-roofed 
cottage,  and  beyond  that  again  the  black-green 
trees  with  their  purple  and  pinkish  stems.  The 
space  on  which  the  wagons  stood  was  of  a  more 
sombre  hue.  The  ground  was  dark  and  muddy  ; 
the  carts  and  wrappings  were  of  grey  ;  the  horses 
of  brown  and  brownish-black.  The  men  in  their 
quiet  uniforms  gave  no  colour  to  the  scene  ;  the 
refugees  were  fewer  and  less  noticeable.  The 
smoke  from  the  fires  was  of  a  faded  blue. 

For  days  the  sale-place  of  the  cows  and  the  camp 
of  carts  seemed  to  remain  unchanged,  but  beyond 
them  was  a  continual  moving  drama.  By  day,  in 
blinding  rain  or  in  odd  hours  of  welcome  sim,  the 
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procession  passed  away  towards  the  east.  Army 
wagons  loaded  with  stores  ;  soldiers  proceeding  on 
their  way  on  foot ;  cavalry  going  eastwards  at  a 
walk ;  artillery  drawn  by  teams  of  eight  and  ten 
horses,  in  tandem,  the  riders  urging  on  the  animals 
across  the  heavy,  rutted  ground  ;  giant  droves  of 
cattle  driven  by  soldier  herds  ;  families  of  refugees 
in  their  carts  or  else  on  foot ;  automobiles  with 
officers  in  blue-grey  cloaks  resting  on  cushioned 
seats  ;  a  motor-cycle  or  two  chuck- chucking  jerkily 
across  the  uneven  ground  ;  Red  Cross  wagons  and 
little  cabs  with  doctors  and  officials. 

A  continual  stream  that  wound  its  way  across  the 
plain  and  over  the  gentle  rise  some  distance  off, 
silhouetted  for  a  moment  against  the  sky  and  then 
lost  to  sight.  There  was  a  sameness  about  the 
procession — one  day  seemed  as  its  predecessor. 
It  was  almost  as  if  the  moving  figures  were  on  a 
circular  chain  that  ran  up  to  the  rise,  then 
under  the  plain  back  to  the  wood  again.  There 
are  shooting  galleries  in  exhibition  grounds  with 
just  such  chains,  with  all  sorts  of  tin  animals  on 
which  the  would-be  marksmen  can  test  their  skill. 
The  panorama  outside  Gainowka  brought  Earl's 
Court  to  my  mind.  .  .  . 

The  station  itself  was  the  stage  of  another 
moving  drama.  On  both  sides  of  the  buildings 
were  railway  lines  with  broad  tiled  platforms.  By 
day  hundreds  of  refugees  sat  around  in  groups  and  on 
their  luggage.  By  night  they  slept  huddled  up  to 
the  walls  and  each  other  for  warmth.     Wounded 


Types  of  refugee  peasants  having  a  meal  outside  a  Red  Cross  station, 


"  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  wounded  used  to  sit  and  have  their 
food  together.     The  men  were  all   quite  friendly." 
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soldiers  minrrled  in  the  crowd  by  day  ;  tired  soldiers 
slept  alongside  refugees  by  night.  There  were 
giant  boilers  with  hot  tea  for  the  men.  Near  them 
were  distributed  great  chunks  of  black  })read  — 
much  of  it  was  green  with  mould.  The  boilers 
always  had  a  crowd  of  soldiers  armed  with  mugs 
and  cans  around  them. 

Besides  the  trains  that  rumbled  through  with 
regiments  of  men  and  artillery  and  wagons  and 
live  stock,  there  were  many  trains  with  open  trucks 
in  and  near  the  station.  On  these  the  refugee  folk 
travelled  away.  There  were  also  long  trains  from 
somewhere  to  the  west  that  brought  great  numbers 
of  trench-w^orkers  to  us  :  peasant  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  girls,  each  armed  with  a  spade  and 
each  with  a  small  bundle  of  clothes.  They  dig  the 
trenches  under  the  supervision  of  the  sappers. 
A  rouble  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  man,  a  rouble 
and  twenty  kopecks  for  each  woman,  and  for  each 
boy  and  girl  eighty  kopecks  per  day. 

In  one  corner  of  the  station  platform,  a  Sister  sat 
writing  letters  for  the  refugee  women.  They  told 
her  their  homely  messages  and  she  wrote  them  down 
with  little  phrases  of  her  own  that  retained  all  the 
touching  sympathy  of  the  original  words  and 
added  something  good  besides. 

I  noticed  one  peasant  woman  with  a  gentle, 
wrinkled  face,  wandering  about  aimlessly.  She 
went  into  a  Red  Cross  tent  outside  the  station  and 
sat  there  until  a  military  sanitar  put  her  out.  Then 
she  wandered  along  the  line  to  where  some  officers 
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were  dining  in  a  wagon.  She  climbed  the  difficult 
steps  and  went  and  sat  beside  them,  smiling  con- 
tentedly all  the  time.  They  laughed.  It  was  a 
huge  joke.  She  was  asked  to  leave  when  the  humour 
of  her  presence  had  worn  away.  Other  people, 
also,  laughed  at  her.  But  she  continued  to  smile. 
Then  a  Sister  took  her  in  hand  and  gave  her 
an  empty  pail  to  play  with.  The  little  elderly 
woman  took  it  and  went  slowly  up  and  down  the 
space  between  the  railway  lines,  looking  for  water 
to  fetch,  and  very  pleased  to  have  found  some 
work  to  do.  Mad,  of  course.  She  had  been  driven 
in  front  of  a  retreating  army  from  her  cottage  home 
in  the  pretty  country  west  of  Warsaw.  Weeks  of 
privation  and  constant  fear  had  wrought  their  work. 

in 

On  the  second  night  of  our  stay  in  Gainowka, 
we  went  towards  Bielsk  to  pick  up  any  wounded 
that  might  be  there.  It  was  twilight  when  we  left. 
I  rode  in  an  open  truck,  the  floor  of  which  was 
lined  with  hay.  We  passed  the  procession  and 
reached  deserted  country.  The  fields  were  bare. 
A  white  mist  was  rising,  hanging  over  all  like  a 
spider's  web  wet  with  dew.  Then  darkness  came 
and  we  went  on  into  the  blackness  ahead.  I 
was  alone  in  the  truck,  and  cold. 

The  boom  of  artillery  could  be  heard  above  the 
rattle  of  the  train.  After  a  time  we  stopped  at  a 
bridge.  A  sentry  was  there,  and  one  man  with  a 
wounded  hand.  The  artillery  was  very  near. 
Machine  guns  also  throbbed  ahead  of  us — the  sound 
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is  like  the  "  chuck-chuck-chuck-chiick-chuck-cliuck  " 
of  a  motor-cycle.  The  sentry  telephoned  to  the 
position  in  front  of  us  to  ask  about  the  wounded. 
There  were  none  that  needed  our  help.  ^Ve 
proceeded  slowly  on,  however,  but  there  were  no 
more  sentries.  We  went  as  far  as  we  dared  ride 
— the  line  curved  away  from  where  the  artillery 
was — then  backed  towards  Gainowka.  I  changed 
my  carriage.  I  returned  in  the  operating  wagon 
with  the  nurses.  Sestra  Andreeva  made  hot  tea 
for  us  and  provided  us  with  thick  sandwiches. 
The  journey  was  slow.  One  Sister  read  by  candle- 
light a  book  by  Arnold  Bennett,  done  into  Russian 
and  sold  in  its  yellow  paper  covers  for  a  few  pence. 
I  could  not  even  guess  the  title.  Two  other  Sisters 
lay  down  on  the  floor  and  slept.  I  sat  at  the  open 
door  with  Sestra  Andreeva.  There  was  only  a 
wall  of  darkness  outside.  The  drama  of  the 
retreat  was  going  on,  but  we  could  see  nothing  but 
occasional  gleams  of  red  from  camp  fires. 

At  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Gainowka,  where 
we  had  hot  tea,  hard-boiled  eggs  and  black  bread. 
Then  off  immediately  after  to  Cheremcha.  There 
we  found  eighty  wounded  men.  We  had  room  in 
our  train  for  sixty  others,  so  we  were  ordered  to 
remain  until  the  vacant  places  were  filled.  Only 
three  or  four  wounded  came  to  us  through  the  day. 
There  was  little  food,  but  still  we  waited.  A  few 
other  injured  men  arrived.  At  eight  o'clock  at 
night  we  started  back  for  Gainowka,  twenty-five 
hours  after  we  had  originally  left  to  pick  up  woimdcd 
men.     Tired,  of  course,  and  cold  and  depressed. 
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One  most  interesting  patient  was  a  young  Ger- 
man. He  was  a  volunteer,  apparently  of  good 
family.  His  chest  was  badly  injured  and  both 
his  legs  were  wounded.  A  sanitar  noticed  his  boots, 
which  were  excellent  ones,  and  coveted  them. 

That  night  there  came  to  the  station  over  two 
thousand  wounded  men.  Many  of  them  were  very 
gravely  damaged.  The  restaurant  of  the  station 
was  turned  into  a  dressing-room  and  an  operation 
chamber.  The  other  rooms,  the  halls,  the  corridors, 
were  quickly  filled  with  stretchers.  Then  the 
platforms  were  covered  with  straw  and  the  wounded 
men  placed  on  it.  There  were  many  bare  patches 
— patches  of  cold,  damp  tile-work.  Some  men  lay 
on  them.  Not  a  single  complaint  was  to  be  heard. 
The  endurance  of  the  men  was  simply  wonderful. 

It  was  very  dark  and  damp.  A  mist  was  laying  a 
film  of  moisture  on  everything.  To  us  who  had 
warm  overcoats  and  who  had  no  agony  to  bear,  it 
was  bad  enough.  Yet  the  wounded  men,  tired  and 
cold  and  suffering  fierce  tortures,  lay  quietly  with- 
out a  single  murmur.  About  twenty  broken  arms 
were  set.  The  muscles  and  flesh  in  each  case  had 
been  torn  by  shrapnel.  Some  of  the  Sisters  said 
afterwards  that  they  had  not  been  too  gentle  in 
their  handling  of  the  broken  limbs,  because  they 
had  so  much  to  do  that  haste  was  necessary,  and 
because  they  did  not  understand  sufficiently  the 
doctors'  art.  The  men  screwed  their  faces  a  little 
and  drew  in  their  breath  sharply.  That  was  all. 
One  marvels  at  what  one  cannot  understand. 
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IV 

The  Germans  shelled  Cheremcha  on  Saturday, 
August  21,  our  fourth  day  at  Gainowka.  At  night 
we  went  in  the  direction  of  the  bombarded  station 
(there  was  really  no  town — only  a  tiny  settlement 
of  peasants  some  versts  away)  to  fetch  away  the 
wounded.  There  was  a  moon,  but  the  night  was 
misty  and  very  dark.  The  forest  on  either  side  of 
the  line  was  full  of  a  queer,  mystic  something  that 
I  cannot  express.  Soon  after  we  had  started  we 
ran  over  an  old  peasant  woman.  This  incident  is 
significant  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  refugees. 

We  were  backing  our  train  towards  Cheremcha, 
but  there  was  enough  noise  made  by  the  rattling  of 
our  clumsy  wagons  to  warn  any  person  of  our 
approach.  We  had  also  strong  lamps  fixed  on 
the  end  of  the  leading  truck.  The  woman  was 
walking  along  the  side  of  the  line.  She  heard  the 
train  coming  ;  she  saw  the  lights  ;  yet  suddenly 
she  was  filled  with  a  great  fear.  Save  for  our 
expeditions  in  search  of  wounded,  all  traffic  on  the 
line  had  ceased.  Of  our  train  she  did  not  know, 
so  that  when  she  saw  the  lights  coming  towards  her 
she  thought  only  one  thing — Germans.  She  threw 
herself  in  terror  on  the  ground,  and  the  train 
struck  her.  Her  head  was  badly  hurt.  It  was 
doubtful  if  she  would  live,  although  she  was  con- 
scious after  a  while  and  able  to  tell  us  of  her  sudden 
terror.     AVe  took  her  with  us. 

Some  versts  along  the  line  we  stopped  at  a 
crossing.     There  were  three  hundred  men  there,  the 
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majority,  however,  being  only  slightly  wounded. 
We  put  them  in  our  wagons,  then  proceeded  still 
farther  on.  At  a  cottage  near  another  crossing 
were  three  gravely  wounded  soldiers.  These,  also, 
we  picked  up,  then  we  went  on  again  through  the 
dark  wood.  It  was  uncanny.  Our  pace  was  slow. 
The  enemy  was— we  knew  not  where.  Any 
minute,  perhaps,  we  would  be  fired  on.  Near 
Cheremcha  were  another  hundred  men.  We  lifted 
them  into  our  train,  and  then  set  off  on  our  return. 
Behind  us,  shrapnel  was  bursting  with  little  spurts 
of  orange  fire  showing  dull  in  the  foggy  sky. 

In  the  wagon  in  which  I  travelled  was  a  man 
badly  wounded  in  the  chest.  He  coughed  fre- 
quently, splashing  blood.  There  were  some  wounded 
volunteer  soldiers  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years, 
members  of  the  Polish  Legion.  There  was  also  a 
man  with  his  nose  and  eyes  bandaged.  Wet  red 
was  showing.  I  helped  a  Sister  to  re-dress  his 
wounds,  but  I  dreaded  seeing  the  bandage  removed 
from  his  eyes.  I  feared  their  destruction.  The  man 
himself  feared  the  loss  of  sight.  The  moments  after 
the  bandage  was  removed  were  dramatic. 

The  man's  eyes  were  shut  and  greatly  discoloured 
all  round.  A  bullet  had  passed  through  his  nose 
and  out  near  his  ear.  The  bleeding  at  the  nose 
had  stopped.  For  a  tiny  space  of  time  he  lay  with- 
out moving,  then  very  slowly  he  opened  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  and  blinked  into  the  candle- 
lit lantern  that  I  was  holding  near  his  head.  He 
could  see  :  he  was  not  blind  !  A  look  of  relief 
came  over  him,  his  lips  moved— perhaps  in  prayer 
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— then   he   screwed   up   his   face   into   a  smile.     A 
trickle  of  blood  came  from  the  bullet  hole.  .  .   . 

Back  to  Gainowka  at  four  in  the  morning.  At 
seven  a  Taube  awoke  us.  Its  bombs  fell  a  dozen 
yards  from  where  we  slept.  Through  the  afternoon, 
in  a  terrific  storm  of  lightning  and  rain  that  flooded 
every  place,  five  hundred  wounded  men  arrived. 
Through  the  night  following,  when  the  rain  had 
ceased  and  most  of  the  water  had  drained  away, 
we  had  over  four  thousand  cases,  a  thousand  of 
which  were  grave.  There  was  absolutely  no  room 
for  them  under  cover.  A  tent  was  rigged  up  on 
one  of  the  wide  platforms  of  the  station.  The 
seriously  injured  men  were  put  in  the  station  offices 
and  in  this  tent.  The  others  at  anywhere  in  the 
open — on  the  edge  of  the  low  platforms,  legs  on 
the  line  itself  :    anyw^here  at  all. 

The  morning  found  them  still  there.  A  sanitary 
train  arrived  from  the  east.  But  hundreds  of 
other  wounded  continued  to  come  to  us.  Several 
times  there  were  as  many  as  thirty  and  even  forty 
Red  Cross  carts  standing  in  a  line  waiting  to  be 
emptied.  Tragedy — horrible  tragedy  all  the  time. 
Limbless  men  with  death-like  faces,  fearfully 
gashed  bodies  and  heads.  The  straw  on  which 
the  men  lay  was  sodden  with  blood.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  foul  :  it  stunk  of  blood  and  sweat  and 
of  human  bodies.  The  open-air  spaces  occupied 
by  the  w^oimded  were  stuffy  like  crowded  rooms. 
WTien  one  came  across  a  cool  fresh-air  space,  one 
breathed   deeply,    refreshing   one's   lungs.     In   the 
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former  refreshment-room  of  the  station,  the  men 
whose  wounds  required  immediate  attention  were 
dressed.  I  heard  two  men  cry  with  pain— only  two. 
One  sobbed  softly  like  a  child.  The  other  shrieked 
shrilly  like  a  woman  when  his  wounds  were  being 
dressed.  His  right  leg  was  broken  in  two  places, 
his  side  was  terribly  gashed,  and  he  was  wounded 
through  the  stomach.  His  shrieks  made  one  shud- 
der and  quiver  with  a  sickly  feeling. 

A  wounded  man  gave  me  a  letter  to  post.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  postal  system  where  we  were. 
One  had  to  wait  until  some  one  went  to  Moscow  or 
Petrograd.  I  took  the  letter.  The  other  wounded 
men  cried  out  that  they  had  letters,  too.  I  had 
hundreds  before  I  left  the  platform.  The  men 
produced  them  from  their  caps  and  from  the  sides 
of  their  high-topped  boots.  Letters  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  in  envelopes  of  every  colour— green  and 
blue  and  pink  and  purple-checked  ;  envelopes  adver- 
tising commercial  wares,  and  envelopes  with  the 
names  of  business  firms  on  top  ;  envelopes  splashed 
with  the  blood  of  their  writers.  It  was  a  queer 
collection.  Post  cards,  too.  I  looked  them  over 
(they  are  all  censored  by  the  Sisters  before  they  go 
away,  names  of  places  being  blacked  out).  I 
found  them  of  strange  interest.  There  were  reli- 
gious post  cards  with  pictures  of  the  saints  and  the 
Holy  Mary  ;  post  cards  with  views  of  Warsaw  and  of 
Russian  towns  (many  of  barrack  buildings) ;  others 
with  photos  of  the  senders— clean,  brave,  proud 
men  they  looked  ;    some  with  pictures  of  German 
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buildings  and  German  palace  interiors  ;  some  were 
Easter  cards,  and  some  had  pretty  women's  heads 
upon  them  ;  one  had  been  written  on  an  unlixed 
card  of  photographic  printing  paper — it  was  turn- 
ing purple-red  before  I  noticed  it  lying  face  upwards 
on  the  top  of  the  heap ;  and  there  were  highly- 
coloured  post  cards  showing  Avell-dressed,  well- 
groomed  Russian  soldiers  rushing  into  German 
trenches  and  attacking  all  the  men  therein.  The 
German  dead  lay  all  around  ;  other  Germans  were 
fleeing  in  terror.  These  post  cards  from  damaged 
men — pitiful  units  in  an  army  of  four  thousand 
helpless  soldiers.  .  .  . 

Evening  came  and  still  the  wounded  men  arrived 
in  hundreds.  They  were  brought  to  us  in  all  sorts 
of  conveyances  :  Red  Cross  carts  and  motor-cars  ; 
the  long  carts  of  the  peasants  pulled  by  ponies  ; 
any  vehicle  whatever.  One  officer  came  huddled 
up  in  a  clumsy  brougham.  It  was  tragically  incon- 
gruous. There  were  three  ponies  to  pull  it.  Another 
came  tucked  up  in  straw  on  the  floor  of  a  little  dog- 
cart. An  old  peasant  drove  the  horse.  His  face 
was  expressionless.  He  might  have  been  taking  a 
calf  to  market. 

More  sanitary  trains  arrived  :  hvnidreds  of  men 
were  packed  into  them  ;  but  still  it  seemed  that 
there  were  quite  as  many  left  as  ever.  They  were 
everywhere.  I  saw  one  charming  picture  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  horror.  A  young  soldier  lay 
stretched  on  his  side,  reclining  on  one  arm.  His 
right   leg   was   much   bandaged.     Cuddling   up   to 
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him  so  that  its  head  rubbed  against  his  cheek  was 
a  pretty  Uttle  fluffy  dog.  Such  a  pretty  face, 
too,  but  it  showed  its  teeth  and  growled  when  I 
went  near.  The  man  hugged  it  to  his  breast  and 
whispered  into  its  silky  ear.  The  dog  licked  his 
face— and  then  my  hand,  for  the  soldier's  words  had 
told  the  little  chap  that  I  was  no  enemy.  The  man 
had  gone  to  war  a  year  before  with  his  pet,  and  for 
twelve  weary  months  it  had  been  with  him  :  dur- 
ing long  marches  ;  in  the  trenches  ;  in  the  cold  of 
winter  and  in  the  heat  of  summer — the  faithful 
little  beast  had  never  left  his  owner.  Many  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  took  their  pet  dogs  to  the  war  with 
them.  About  every  hundred  yards  of  trucks  had 
its  own  dog  running  up  and  down. 

Then  came  the  night  :  a  grey-blue  night  lit  by 
a  huge  yellow  moon.  The  wounded  groaned  in 
their  sleep.  Awake,  they  had  stifled  their  moan- 
ing ;  asleep,  they  mumbled  and  complained.  I  stood 
on  one  of  the  straw-covered  platforms  beside  them. 
My  emotions— how  can  I  tell  of  them  in  words  ? 
Suddenly  a  bugle  call  came  from  the  wood.  It  was 
sharp  and  startling.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
soldiers'  vesper  rang  out  softly  and  sweetly.  Then 
the  National  Anthem,  beautifully  harmonized, 
impressive — 
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God  protect  the  Czar! 

Powerful  and  Sovereign 

Reign  to  our  glory. 

To  our  glory. 

Reign  to  the  terror  of  enemies. 

Oh,  orthodox  Czar  ! 

God  protect  the  Czar. 

A  train  with  ammunition  arrived. 


Another  morning  came.  More  trains  had  come 
to  transport  the  wounded,  but  several  thousands 
still  remained.  There  were  not  enough  trains  to 
take  them  away.  Three  Taubcs  dropped  bombs 
at  seven  in  the  morning  outside  the  station,  but 
aimed  at  the  railway  buildings.  Two  peasant 
women,  three  children,  a  horse  and  two  pigs  were 
killed  with  one  bomb.  Several  women  and  children 
were  w^ounded  with  other  bombs.  They  were  put 
into  one  of  the  tents  with  the  injured  soldiers. 
The  peasant  men,  the  relatives,  knelt  anxiously 
beside  the  stretchers  all  day  long. 

There  was  one  cannon  near  us.  It  fired  a  dozen 
shots  at  the  first  three  aeroplanes.  About  10.30 
another  Taube  came  and  dropped  bombs.  The 
solitary  Russian  cannon  never  fired  a  shot.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  no  shells  to  fire.  A  few  soldiers 
discharged  their  rifles  at  the  aeroplane. 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  the  station  and  walked 
for  an  hour  in  the  beautiful  Belowey  forest  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  line.  Near  the  railway  itself 
was  a  soldiers'  camp  with  horses  and  cattle  tethered 
there  and  with  poultry  lying  about  in  baskets. 
At  the  outskirts  of  it,  towards  the  dense  wood,  some 
soldiers  were  digging  graves.  Wooden  crosses  lay 
on  the  ground  waiting  to  be  erected.  Some  graves 
were  already  filled  in.  There  were  twenty-one  men 
in  one  ;  eight  in  another ;  three  or  four  in  others. 
Beside  one  open  grave  was  a  stretcher.  Beneath 
a  white  sheet  lay  a  dead  Cossack.  His  hair  was 
a  peculiar  chocolate  colour.  His  body  and  head 
were  greatly  swollen — and  green.  He  was  like  a 
marble  statue. 

Into  the  thick  woods  themselves.  Giant  pines  of 
great  height  and  girth.  Little  flower-pot  firs  and 
Christmas  trees  of  every  size.  Nut  trees  with 
trampled  ground  all  round  and  all  nuts  gone ; 
some  broken  branches  were  already  withered. 
Green  lacey  ferns  amongst  the  red-brown  mould 
beside  the  firs.  Flowers  of  strange  variety.  Little 
bluish  birds  that  clung  to  the  tree  trunks  and 
peeped  from  behind  them  as  I  went  by.  There 
were  heaps  of  pine  needles  swarming  with  ants  and 
mossy  patches  with  marsh  flowers.  It  was  clean 
and  sweet  and  cool  amongst  the  trees. 

I  passed  the  graveyard  on  my  way  back.  The 
green  man  had  been  buried.  Coming  up  the  slope 
from  the  railway  line  was  another  funeral  procession. 
A  dead  peasant  was  being  carried  on  a  stretcher 
by  four  women.  Other  women  and  children  walked 
behind.  They  were  all  dressed  in  coloured  clothes 
with  bright  scarves  hanging  from  their  heads. 
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On  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  station  a  group  of 
doctors  and  officers  regarded  a  man  who  lay 
curled  up  on  a  stretcher.  His  head  was  covered 
with  his  great  coat.  He  had  been  sick.  Two 
sanitars  came  and  carried  him  away  to  a  lonely 
spot  at  the  end  of  the  platform.  The  straw 
around  where  he  had  lain  was  swept  into  a  heap. 
The  brushes  used  were  laid  on  top  and  a  match  was 
applied.  When  only  ashes  remained,  they  were 
swept  off  the  low  platform  on  to  the  line.  Disin- 
fectant was  poured  where  they  had  been  and  also 
all  around.  Benzine  was  then  added  k)  the  heap  of 
ashes  and  it  was  still  further  burned.  Cholera. 
One  could  not  take  too  many  precautions. 

VI 

By  noon  on  August  25,  our  station  platforms  had 
been  cleared  of  men.  Only  the  dirty  sodden  straw 
remained.  Some  forgotten  dogs  rolled  about  on  it. 
We  had  removed  the  tents.  The  Red  Cross  flag 
upon  the  station  buildings  had  been  hauled  do^vn. 
We  were  ready  to  leave.  The  Staff  had  anxiously 
inquired  the  day  before  w^hy  we  had  not  retreated  ! 
Now  we  w^ere  ready.  Tired  Sisters  sat  on  their 
bundles  and  slept ;  some  of  them  had  w^orked  almost 
continuously  for  several  days.  Doctors  sat  in 
groups  resting  and  smoking.  A  dying  man  lay 
covered  with  a  sheet.  The  noise  of  his  breathing 
was  like  the  buzz  of  a  saw.  Some  time  went  by 
before  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  once.  The  grave 
had  been  already  dug.  An  enemy  aeroplane  circled 
over  us.     We  sought  no  shelter,  but  no  bombs  fell. 
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An  hour  later,  while  we  still  waited  orders  to 
depart,  another  crop  of  men  came  in — an  army, 
hundreds  big — and  all  the  scenes  of  the  past  few 
days  began  again.  One  man  had  lost  his  chin  and 
lower  jaws.  A  Sister  gave  him  red  wine.  It 
simply  soaked  through  the  bandages  around  his 
head.  Another  man  had  no  right  foot.  A  rubber 
cord  had  been  tied  lightly  round  his  thigh.  He 
plucked  at  it  until  it  loosened.  The  blood  flowed 
fresh  from  the  stump.  J 

A  priest  knelt  beside  an  elderly  man.  In  his  hand 
were  his  official  bands.  He  took  one  and  whispered 
words  over  it  while  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
Then  he  put  the  band  around  his  neck  so  that  it 
hung  down  to  the  straw  on  which  he  was  kneeling. 
He  touched  the  wounded  man  gently  on  his  ban- 
daged head  and  bent  close  to  him,  whispering  all  the 
time.  Then  he  lifted  the  end  of  the  long,  wide  band 
(it  was  worked  with  gold  threads)  and  placed  it  on 
the  man's  head,  touching  it  at  its  four  sides.  The 
soldier  crossed  himself.  The  priest  lifted  up  his 
little  silver  cross  and  put  it  to  the  man's  lips  to  be 
kissed.  More  whisperings,  an  entry  in  a  notebook, 
and  the  band  was  removed  and  wrapped  around 
the  cross.  The  priest  then  wandered  amongst  the 
men  looking  for  another  disciple.  The  soldier  shut 
his  eyes. 

A  dying  Tartar  refused  the  priest's  prayers.  He 
was  a  Mohammedan.  Just  before  the  end  came 
he  struggled  until  he  had  the  setting  sun  at  his  back. 
Then,  in  his  agony,  he  faced  the  East  and  died.  .  .  . 
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To  him — and  us — the  East  meant  salvation.  .  .  . 

Again  we  had  the  platforms  cleared  of  men. 
There  was  a  heap  of  high-topped  boots.  Most  of 
them  had  ragged  holes  where  shrapnel  ])ullets  had 
passed  through.  All  of  them  were  muddy  and 
splashed  with  blood.  The  heels  and  soles  were  worn. 
God  knows  the  weary  miles  their  owners  had 
walked  since  first  the  boots  were  new.  Torn  soles 
had  been  fastened  to  the  uppers  with  wire  and 
thick  cord.  Now  the  boots  were  discarded.  They 
would  smoulder  when  the  straw  was  fired. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  we  left  for  a  point  a  few 
versts  along  the  line  towards  Narewka.  A  Taube 
passed  us.  It  was  going  in  our  direction.  We 
passed  peasants  and  soldiers  hurrying  along  the 
line,  also  in  our  direction.  In  the  fields  on  either 
side  were  cavalry  and  artillery  and  army  wagons, 
all  going  east.  And  behind  us,  on  our  left,  were 
great  towering  heaps  of  dove-grey  smoke — lavender 
colour. 

Soldiers  in  one  of  our  wagons  played  a  con- 
certina and  sang  a  merry  tune.  Some  officers  in 
my  truck  laughingly  talked  about  retreating  to  the 
Urals.  .  .  . 
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ON  the  morning  after  we  left  Gainowka  a 
German  aeroplane  dropped  bombs,  aimed 
at  us,  on  both  sides  of  oar  camp.  No  one  was 
injured.  The  same  day  a  Taube  paid  several  visits 
to  Narewka,  farther  east  along  the  line,  and  dropped 
twenty-three  bombs  on  the  Red  Cross  trains  that 
were  standing  in  the  station.  One  doctor  and  a 
Sister  were  wounded  and  some  material  damage 
was  done. 

Enemy  aeroplanes  passed  over  our  camps  almost 
every  day  :  more  often  than  not  twice — morn- 
ing and  evening.  Aeroplane  and  airship  bombs 
are  dreaded  more  than  any  other  form  of  attack. 
I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  general  opinion  when 
I  say  this.  Yet  much  as  one  dreads  attack  from 
the  sky,  it  is  strange  how  indifferent  one  becomes. 
Perhaps  one  is  speaking  at  the  moment  the  bomb 
is  dropped  and  the  giant  whistle  is  heard.  Con- 
versation stops  at  once — one  simply  looks  at  one's 
neighbour— but  immediately  commences  again 
when  the  explosion  has  taken  place.  Sometimes 
one  says  ''  Ah-ha  !  "  or  "  Oh-ho  !  "  when  the  whistle 
comes,  but  that  is  all. 

The  retreat    continued.      Long  lines  of  wagons 
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came  over  the  fields  and  through  the  rough  roads 
in  the  forest  :  wagons  with  hay  and  other 
fodder  ;  wagons  with  bread  and  other  food.  The 
same  carts — the  same  men — the  same  refugees 
with  their  pigs  and  cows  and  flocks  of  geese  (with 
the  women  folk  driving  the  poultry  along  with 
whips) — all  the  same  as  we  had  seen  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  One  new  thing  happened.  A  new 
baby  was  born  in  one  of  our  wagons  !  The 
mother  had  tramped  for  weeks — a  refugee.  She 
reached  us  just  in  time. 

The  forest  was  even  lovelier  than  before.  Pines 
— pines — pines  for  miles,  with  heather  growing  in 
the  open  spaces,  and  many  purple  patches  of  wild 
thyme.  Every  now  and  then  one  came  across 
a  little  encampment  in  the  woods.  Always  a 
smoky  fire  ;  usually  men  cooking  their  meals  (no 
matter  what  the  hour),  or  plucking  fowls  in  prepara- 
tion. At  intervals  there  was  the  trampled,  untidy 
ground  of  a  deserted  camp,  with  the  wood  fire 
ashes  spread  black  and  white  and  grey.  A  dis- 
carded cup  lay  here  and  there  ;  empty  tins,  also, 
in  numbers,  and  there  were  always  soiled  rags 
lying  about.  The  Russian  soldier  wears  no  socks  : 
he  wraps  pieces  of  cloth  around  his  feet  and  ankles. 

The  battle  sounds  were  ever  near.  I  went 
towards  Gainowka  in  a  motor-car  that  travelled 
over  the  railway  line.  It  was  a  clumsy  armoured 
affair  with  loopholes  all  round,  but  no  rifles  had 
ever  been  fired  through  them.  The  top  was  open 
and  the  wagon  sides  were  just  a  little  higher  than 
one's  waist.     This  was  the  first  armoured  vehicle 
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that  I  saw  in  Russia,  though  from  the  evacuation 
of  Zyrardow,  and,  for  that  matter,  long  before  that 
— Lodz,  for  instance — an  armoured  train  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  service.  I  speak  only  of 
the  railway  line  that  we  ourselves  travelled  on 
during  the  retreat. 

We  stopped  at  a  railway  hut.  There  was  a 
soldier  in  it  in  charge  of  a  telephone.  The  Staff 
had  moved  their  quarters  and  the  man  had  not 
passed  on  the  message  he  received.  The  offence 
was  grave  :  it  might  have  been  disastrous.  One 
of  the  officers  I  was  with,  a  young,  rather  small 
and  slight  man,  questioned  the  soldier  in  a  very 
quiet  voice.  The  soldier  answered  slowly  and 
very  humbly.  Then  suddenly  the  officer  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  reason.  He  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  so  that  the  words  echoed  and  re-echoed 
in  the  woods.  He  held  his  fists  to  the  man's  face 
and  struck  at  him  in  his  fury.  The  big  soldier  jumped 
back  in  time  to  avoid  the  blows.  This  made  the 
officer  even  more  furious.  He  choked  on  his  words 
and  yelled  until  he  was  hoarse. 

This  went  on  for  some  moments,  then  the  soldier 
was  sent  back  to  his  hut  and  the  officer  re-entered 
the  car.  He  was  another  man — quiet  and  calm. 
He  chose  a  sprig  of  heather  from  a  bunch  I  had 
gathered  and  put  it  in  the  lapel  of  his  light  coat. 
He  laughed  and  joked  about  it  and  hummed  little 
snatches  of  a  comic  opera.  Then,  "  That's  how 
we've  got  to  speak  to  them,"  he  said  to  me.  "  Kind 
words  are  no  use."  And  I  have  written  that  the 
Russian     soldier    is    a    child  !  .  .  .    One     doesn't 
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scream  furiously  at  children.  .  .  .  And  why  should 
one  use  kind  words  when  a  man  has  committed  a 
blunder  tliat  might  have  had  serious  results  ? 

We  moved  to  Narewka  the  same  niglit.  Next 
morning  was  windy  and  no  aerophines  came.  A 
verst  or  two  away  the  battle  was  raging.  Lieu- 
tenant Josefoviteh  arrived.  We  left  the  station 
in  the  early  evening,  but  stopped  just  outside  to 
wait  for  wounded  men.  Near  where  we  were,  a 
German  shell  struck  a  house  in  which  twenty 
soldiers  and  peasant  men  were  resting.  Nine 
of  them  were  killed  ;  the  other  eleven  were  injured. 
They  were  brought  to  our  train.  A  table  was 
placed  on  the  railway  line  parallel  to  us,  and  on  it 
the  men  had  their  wounds  dressed.  Each  man 
was  injured  in  several  places. 

Some  ambulance  carts  that  we  had  to  wait  for 
did  not  arrive  as  early  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
We  were  supposed  to  leave  at  six  o'clock  sharp — 
not  later — but  it  was  half -past  eight  before  we 
were  ready  to  go,  and  a  quarter  to  nine  before  we 
finally  steamed  away.  Besides  the  wounded,  we 
had  two  peasant  children  in  our  train.  Their 
parents  had  lost  them.  An  officer  found  them  in 
the  fighting  area  and  sent  them  to  us  in  care  of 
a  grimy  soldier. 

Meanwhile  Josefovitch's  men  had  been  busy 
with  the  destruction  of  the  station  building  and 
the  railway  lines.  The  water  tower  we  exploded, 
so  that  great  cascades  of  water  came  pouring  out 
at  all  sides.     Great  quantities  of  straw  in  a  near-by 
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field  were  burnt.  Some  trees  around  them  caught 
fire.  The  flames  were  still  towering  up  into  the 
air  as  we  left.  The  sappers'  train  ran  alongside 
ours.  We  started  at  the  same  moment.  Most 
of  the  infantry  had  retired  before  we  left.  Thou- 
sands of  them  had  passed  us  in  the  evening.  En 
route  to  Swislocz  we  passed  within  a  hundred  steps 
of  the  position — under  rifle  fire  of  the  Germans 
who  had  come  down  on  our  left.  A  heavy  cannon- 
ade was  also  taking  place,  and  our  passage  was 
very  dangerous.  Our  delay  of  nearly  three  hours 
at  Narewka  was  to  blame. 

We  stopped  at  Swislocz  station.  The  fields  on 
either  side  were  bare  of  trees  and  vegetation.  On 
one  side  artillery  were  retreating.  On  the  other,  a 
long  line  of  cavalry  and  army  wagons  going  to- 
wards the  position  was  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
The  cavalry  were  armed  with  lances.  They  were 
escorting  the  wagons. 

There  was  a  small  wood  near  the  station.  Artil- 
lery men  and  some  Cossacks  were  encamped  there. 
Beyond  the  station  buildings  was  an  immense 
plain.  Near  the  station  itself,  this  plain  was 
crowded  with  refugees'  carts  and  a  huge  herd  of 
cattle — cows  and  sheep  and  pigs.  Two  versts 
from  the  station  was  the  village  of  Swislocz — 
partly  old,  partly  new.  I  walked  across  the 
fields  to  it  and  found  it  full  of  soldiers  and  their 
carts  and  horses. 

Imagine  the  scene  :  A  sprawling  little  town  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  mended.     A  clump  of  old 
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buildings  here,  a  new  house  there.  A  great  open 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  cone- 
shaped  monument  of  weather-beaten  stone  topped 
by  a  newly-gilded  ball  and  spike.  Another  square 
of  houses  all  in  ruins,  the  four  sides  surrounding 
a  trampled  potato  patch.  More  new  buildings 
and  two  old  stone  arches,  overgrown  with  moss 
and  grass  and  creepers,  above  parallel  roads  that 
led  somewhere  to  the  east. 

There  was  one  big  white  house  that  stood  off  a 
wide  road.  White-painted  walls  and  coping,  and 
white-painted  stones  around  the  garden.  It  was 
the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  town.  A 
Taube  would  spot  it  when  all  else  would  be  an 
indistinct  mass.  It  was  occupied  by  Staff  officers. 
I  knew  that  before  I  was  told.  It  was  plain  to  all 
to  see.  German  aeroplanes  love  to  disturb  the 
Staff. 

In  the  meadows  around  the  town — low-lying, 
marshy  meadows — were  refugees  in  thousands. 
Soldiers,  also,  who  bathed  in  a  tiny  stream  while  the 
clothes  that  they  had  washed  were  drying  in  the 
sun.  Almost  every  garden  in  Swislocz  was  occu- 
pied by  soldiers.  The  vegetable  plots  had  stocks 
of  rifles  on  them.  Soldiers  slept  and  cooked  and 
ate  under  the  fruit  trees.  The  army  wagons  stood 
in  the  streets  and  along  by  the  outside  of  the 
churchyard.  Inside  were  soldiers  camped.  Rifles 
were  in  piles  right  up  to  the  church  itself.  I  saw 
two  soldiers  kneeling  at  the  church  door  and 
crossing  themselves.  .  .  . 

The  open  square  was  full   of  refugees.     A  line 
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of  peasants'  carts  cut  diagonally  across  the  space. 
The  line  continued  up  one  of  the  roads  that  led  under 
the  ancient  arches  to  somewhere  beyond.  The 
carts  were  halted  for  a  few  minutes  while  army 
wagons  rattled  east.  The  army  is  always  first, 
just  as  the  army  is  always  last. 

A  few  shops  were  open,  but  there  was  nothing 
"  worth  while  "  to  be  had.  The  chemist's  shop, 
for  instance,  had  only  a  marvellous  face  cream, 
guaranteed  to  make  one  beautiful,  and  a  case  of 
flower  seed  left.  There  were  no  cigarettes  any- 
where, no  tobacco,  no  luxuries.  A  woman  sold 
roast  pork  to  the  soldiers  at  a  barrow  near  the 
monument  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  I  bought 
apples  and  pears  from  an  old  woman  who  stood  at 
her  orchard  gate.  I  gave  her  twenty  kopecks, 
meaning  her  to  give  me  that  sum's  worth  of  fruit. 
The  price  I  paid  admitted  me  to  the  orchard.  I 
was  free  to  help  myself  and  take  as  much  as  I 
could  carry  off.  I  shook  down  some  fruit  and 
filled  my  pockets,  and  stuffed  some  apples  in  my 
gimnasterka  (the  military  blouse  worn  "  outside  " 
with  a  belt  round  the  waist)  after  the  old  woman  had 
signed  that  I  had  not  taken  nearly  enough  for  my 
money. 

When  I  was  half-way  between  Swislocz  and  the 
station  on  my  way  back,  I  stood  for  a  moment 
and  regarded  the  two  views.  The  village  was  a 
patchwork  of  trees  and  coloured  ways,  with 
the  white  building  shining  through  and  the  church 
spires  rising  up  above  all.  Occasional  shouts  and 
bursts  of  song  were  heard.     The  other  view  was  of 
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"  Army  wagons  rattled  past.     The  army  is  always  Ifirst,  just  as  the 

army  is  always  last." 


Simeon  Piluyin,  whose  toni^ue  was  sliced  from  root  to  tip  by  the  Germans 
because  he  refused  to  give  them  information. 
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a  haze  of  dust,  but  there  came  a  mSIanffe  of  straiif^e 
sounds  to  explain  it — an  enormous  moving  and 
bleating  and  squealing  mixed  with  the  shouting  of 
many  people.  The  sound  reminded  me  of  the 
cattle  shows  in  the  country. 

An  aeroplane  dropped  bombs  on  the  town  in  the 
evening.  The  German  system  of  espionage  is 
truly  good.  But  the  marksman  missed  the  white 
house  for  all  he  tried  to  hit  it. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  August  29  :  a  day  of 
great  heat.  The  bare  plains  quivered  in  the  sun. 
Clouds  of  dust  were  everywhere — traffic  continued 
on  all  sides.  I  walked  once  more  into  the  village. 
At  the  outskirts  a  horse  had  sunk  in  the  mud  by 
the  side  of  a  pond.  Soldiers  were  tugging  at  its 
head,  the  only  part  left  in  the  air,  and  peasants 
were  looking  on.  I  saw  the  poor  brute  pulled  out. 
It  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  filthy,  foul-smelling 
slime  and  mud.  Luckily  it  did  not  shake  itself 
like  a  dog.  Pigs  were  running  about  the  fields 
and  roads,  or  lying  asleep,  stretched  at  full  length. 

The  to^vn  was  the  same  as  the  previous  day — 
soldiers  everyivhere,  long  lines  of  refugees  journey- 
ing through.  Cavalry  and  artillery  were  passing 
under  one  of  the  old  stone  arches.  The  peasant 
woman  in  the  square  was  selling  more  roast  pork. 
An  old  man  tried  to  sell  me  his  pig.  I  was  also 
offered  a  tirv  pony  and  cart  for  fifty  roubles. 
That  was  just  over  three  pomids,  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  that  time. 

There  were  German  and  Austrian  ^^risoners  near 
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the  station  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  been  march- 
ing for  some  days  after  having  been  captured  at 
Bielsk.  Tired  out,  they  were,  and  dusty,  but  not 
particularly  miserable — au  contraire.  I  would  as 
soon  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians  as  a  Russian 
soldier. 

Evening  brought  a  Taube  and  a  magnificent 
sunset.  There  were  artillery  near  us.  At  the 
request  of  the  Red  Cross  authorities,  a  half  battery 
had  been  brought  to  protect  the  station.  There 
had  been  no  guns  at  Narewka.  The  aeroplane 
was  shelled  and  the  shots  were  as  good  as  ever. 
The  Russian  marksmen,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are 
really  excellent.  Suddenly  a  queer  thing  happened. 
A  shrapnel  shell  burst  very  near  the  aeroplane 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  metal  work  of 
the  machine  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  that  it 
gleamed  and  sparkled  as  if  on  fire.  There  was 
great  excitement  among  our  soldiers,  and  great 
disappointment  when  the  Taube  did  not  descend 
to  earth. 

Monday,  August  30,  was  wet  in  the  morning 
(and  wetter  still,  later  on — heavy  squalls  of  wind 
and  rain),  and  no  aeroplane  came  to  wake  us  up. 
But  there  came  to  us  a  Russian  soldier  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Germans.  His  gimnasterka  was 
splashed  with  blood.  A  slice  of  his  tongue  had 
been  cut  away  from  root  to  tip,  because  he  had  not 
answered  the  questions  the  Germans  asked. 

I  was  with  Monsieur  Gordoff,  Delegue  du  Croix 
Rouge,  and  two  army  doctors  when  the  mutilated 
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man  wrote  down  his  story.     A  photoj^rapli  I  made 
at  the  time  is  reproduced  here. 

The  soldier,  Simeon  Pihigin,  was  a  canonnier  in 
the  41st  Park  Brigade  of  Artillery.  During  the 
retreat  of  August  26  (August  13,  Russian  date), 
he  fell  behind  his  eomrades.  He  was  tired  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  them.  A  party  of  German 
cavalry  eaptured  him  and  took  him  before  an  offieer, 
first  blindfolding  him  so  that  he  could  not  see 
where  he  was  being  taken.  Arrived  there,  the 
bandage  was  removed. 

The  officer  spoke  to  liim  in  Russian  and  offered 
to  pay  him  for  any  information  he  would  give. 
The  soldier  refused  to  accept  money.  The  officer 
then  asked  him  several  questions  and  demanded 
answers.  "  How  many  Russian  regiments  were 
in  the  district  ?  "  "  AVhere  did  the  ammunition 
for  the  artillery  arrive  ?"  "  How  much  ammunition 
had  his  company  with  them  ?  "  and  so  on.  The 
soldier  still  refused  to  answer,  whereupon  the 
German  officer  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
fist  and  beat  him  on  the  legs  with  his  sword.  Still 
no  answers.  A  soldier  then  cut  a  slice,  longways, 
from  the  man's  tongue — at  the  officer's  orders. 
He  was  given  another  chance  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions and  was  told  that  if  he  didn't  answer  them 
he  would  be  taken  to  the  general,  his  tongue  would 
be  cut  off  altogether  and  he  would  be  still  further 
pmiished. 

The  Russian  soldier  was  then  marched  off  with 
a  German  soldier  in  charge  of  him  and  the  officer 
following    up.     Suddenly    the    Russian    made    a 
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dash  into  a  wood.  It  was  very  dark,  and  although 
he  was  fired  at  he  succeeding  in  escaping.  After 
four  days  he  reached  us,  being  brought  in  by  a 
patrol  who  had  found  him  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition. The  officers,  after  examining  the  man  and 
his  mutilated  tongue,  were  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  the  truth  of  his  story.  Pilugin  was  sent  in  a 
Red  Cross  train  to  Moscow. 

I  mention  here  an  instance  of  a  freak  of  memory. 
The  moment  I  saw  the  man,  and  terribly  sad  as  the 
case  was,  the  words  of  a  nursery  rhyme  of  two  dozen 
years  gone  by  came  into  my  mind— a  nursery 
rhyme  that  I  had  forgotten  for  a  score  of  years : 
"  Tell-tale-tit,  your  tongue  will  be  slit  ".  .  .  .  But 
this  man's  punishment  was  for  not  telling. 

In  the  evening  we  again  moved  east,  some  versts 
along  the  line  to  where  there  was  a  level  crossing. 
Two  or  three  hours  earlier  I  was  assured  by  an 
officer  that  we  would  probably  remain  for  a  week. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  retreat  eventually,  said 
he,  but  in  the  meantime  we  were  to  try  and  hold 
out  for  some  days  imtil  fresh  troops  arrived.  The 
trouble  was  not  a  lack  of  ammimition  at  that  time, 
said  he,  but  a  shortage  of  men.  I  can  believe  this. 
Our  losses  had  been  terribly  heavy. 

There  had  been  an  artillery  duel  all  afternoon 
in  the  midst  of  a  gale  of  wind  and  torrents  of  sting- 
ing rain.  In  the  evening  it  was  calm,  and  an 
aeroplane  arrived.  It  dropped  a  bomb  that  landed 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  our  engine  and  only  three 
yards  wide  of  the  railway  line.     The  aeroplane  was 
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flying  very  low,  but  no  one  fired  on  it.  The 
artillery  which  had  shot  at  the  Taiibc  the  previous 
day  had  gone  away. 

At  supper-time  an  officer  of  the  Red  Cross — a 
man  of  position  who  had  visited  us  that  day — 
— assured  the  assembled  company  of  nurses,  doctors 
and  officers  that  the  war  would  fmish,  as  far  as 
Russia  was  concerned,  on  the  first  of  October, 
with  a  crushing  defeat  inflicted  by  the  Germans  ! 

Most  of  the  Russian  officers  I  know  are  optimistic, 
but  there  were  many  moments  of  depressing 
pessimism. 


XVIII 

AMMUNITION 

AMMUNITION— the  absence  of  it— was  the 
trouble  in  Russia. 

When  I  estimate  the  losses  of  the  German- 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  in  the  battle  east  of 
Bielsk,  and  south-east,  around  the  village  of  Orla 
at  fifty  thousand,  killed  and  injured,  in  the  three 
days  August  22  to  August  24,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  overstating  the  amount.  At  Gainowka  we 
had  quite  ten  thousand  wounded  Russians,  but 
only  a  few  wounded  Germans.  Our  Gainowka 
station  was  one  of  several.  We  were,  as  we  had 
always  been,  the  nearest  to  the  actual  battle- 
ground on  our  own  section  of  the  long  eastern 
battle  front. 

In  those  three  black  days,  the  55th  Division, 
that  of  General  Zakharoff,  lost  very  heavily.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  August,  the  55th  Division  and  the 
67th  Division  had  lost  quite  eighty  per  cent,  of  their 
combined  total  since  the  commencement  of  the 
great  retreat.  These  divisions  formed  the  rear- 
guard.    Their  losses  were  inevitably  large. 

One  incident  stands  out  brightly  from  the 
tragedy,  although  tragic  in  itself.  The  Douhov- 
shinsky  Regiment,  the  267th,  went  on  August  22 
to  Orla  to  assist  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  a 
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desperate  battle  there.  But  tlie  men  they  had 
gone  to  Iielp  retired  without  letting  them  know. 
The  267th  Regiment,  whose  former  four  thousand 
men  had  l)ecn  already  greatly  redueed,  held  the 
position  alone  and  stood  between  the  retreating 
Russians  and  the  German-Austrian  forees  suffi- 
eiently  long  to  enable  the  former  to  withdraw  to 
comparative  safety.  The  weakened  regiment  lost 
half  its  men,  and  every  ofBeer  exeept  one  was 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

At  Narewka,  a  station  farther  east  of  Gainowka, 
there  were  several  thousand  wounded  Russians 
and  eight  hundred  wounded  Germans,  prisoners. 
Each  German  had  been  wounded  by  bai/onet  alone. 

That  faet  is  signifieant.  The  Russians'  wounds 
were  eaused  almost  entirely  by  shrapnel.  Some 
had  been  made  by  rifle  bullets.  If  there  were 
any  injured  by  bayonets,  the  number  is  small.  As 
far  as  I  eould  ascertain  from  many  inquiries  amongst 
the  doctors  and  dressers  in  attendance,  there  w^ere 
no  Russian  soldiers  whose  wounds  had  been  caused 
by  bayonets  alone.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Russian 
soldier  as  an  individual  fighting  man.  But  there 
are  many  other  incidents  that  go  to  prove  that  the 
Russian  infantryman  is  a  better  soldier  than  the 
German. 

Invariably  an  infantry  duel  ended  in  the  Russian 
favour.  The  German  soldiers  shrank  from  hand- 
to-hand  fighting.  AMien  the  Germans  used  gas 
bombs  on  the  Rawka  front  on  July  6,  and  after- 
wards advanced  in  force  on  trenches  from  which 
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the  men  had  gone,  only  the  dead  and  dying  remain- 
ing, they  were  driven  out  of  the  position  they  had 
taken  by  reserves  of  Russian  soldiers  who  were 
hurried  to  the  trenches.  The  Germans  retired  to 
their  own  lines  with  hardly  a  single  shot  being 
fired  at  their  pursuers.  They  had  no  desire  to 
meet  the  Russian  infantry. 

There  are  other  proofs  of  the  Russian  infantry- 
men's superiority,  but  infantry  cannot  fight  artil- 
lery. Yet  that  is  what  the  Russian  soldiers  were 
trying  to  do  for  so  many  weeks. 

Ammunition — the  absence  of  it — was  the  trouble 
in  Russia.  With  ammunition,  the  Russian  artillery 
could  have  fought  the  German  guns.  The  enemy 
would  certainly  have  been  fully  occupied  in  shelling 
the  Russian  batteries.  Artillery  versus  artillery  ; 
then  infantry  versus  infantry.  How  different  the 
tale  of  the  first  year's  war  in  Poland  would  have 
been  !  What  really  happened  was  that  the  German 
artillery  fire  was  aimed  almost  entirely  at  the 
Russian  trenches,  and  any  times  that  the  German 
foot-soldiers  attacked  were  only  after  the  opposing 
trenches  had  been  altogether  battered  by  the 
Germans  big  guns,  and  the  Russian  soldiers  had 
been  forced  to  fall  back  to  safety.  The  attacks 
were  never  real  infantry  attacks.  The  Russian 
position  was  impossible.  Their  losses  around  Bielsk 
are  easily  understood  (many  of  the  men  were  not 
even  in  trenches  :  they  were  absolutely  exposed 
to  the  deadly  shrapnel  all  the  time).  One  wonders 
that  the  Russian  casualties  were  not  greater  on 
other  occasions. 


"On the  railway  were  many  wagons  loaded  with  artillery." 


Russian  soldiers  bargaining  for  the  possession  of  a  peasant's  cow. 
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There  were  few  large  cannon  in  Russia,  Ijut 
there  were  light  field  guns  which  were  fired  success- 
fully against  the  large  German  cannon  during 
many  engagements.  The  Russian  guimers  were 
excellent.  I  cannot  write  too  much  in  favour  of 
their  skill.  Rut  the  scarcity  of  shells  put  much 
oi"  the  artillery  out  of  action.  I  have  seen  long 
rows  of  cannon  standing  behind  the  position,  idle, 
wliile  on  the  railway  near  to  which  they  stood  were 
many  wagons  loaded  with  artillery. 

In  the  few  weeks  before  the  Germans  entered 
Warsaw  and  in  the  few  weeks  that  followed  the 
shell  trouble  was  at  the  height  of  its  gravity. 
"  They  fire  a  thousand  to  our  ten,"  an  artillery 
officer  said  to  me  referring  to  the  enemy's  guns. 
And  he  told  me  this  also  :  many  of  the  Russian 
guns  fired  only  two  shells  each  per  day  during  that 
period.  There  were  no  others  to  fire.  On  the 
Rawka  front  some  of  the  Russian  batteries  were 
silent  for  fifteen  days.  Many  of  the  cannon  were 
removed  to  Warsaw — and  even  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Vistula — on  the  night  of  July  4  and  during 
the  two  days  that  followed.  The  actual  retirement 
of  the  troops  did  not  commence  until  late  in  the 
night  of  July  16.  It  was  on  July  6  that  the  German 
artillery,  with  little  opposition,  fired  gas  bombs 
into  the  Russian  lines. 

The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  ammunition 
possessed  by  the  two  sides  was  clearly  shown  in, 
for  instance,  one  daily  incident— the  shelling  of 
aeroplanes.  Twice  each  day  for  some  months 
a    German    aeroplane    used    to    visit    Zyrardow. 
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Seven  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
One  could  ahnost  put  one's  watch  right  by  its 
appearance.  En  route  there  were  occasionally 
bombs  dropped,  according  to  the  German  fancy, 
but  it  was  on  the  little  town  that  the  bomb-dropper 
preferred  to  aim.  Many  citizens  were  wounded 
by  the  bombs  and  quite  two  hundred  were  killed. 
There  were  no  special  anti-aircraft  guns  in  the 
town.  The  Russians  fired  at  the  aeroplanes  with 
ordinary  field  artillery  and  their  marksmanship 
was  really  good.  But  for  the  skill  of  the  German 
pilots  in  making  their  machines  swerve  and  change 
their  course  from  minute  to  minute,  the  Russian 
aim  must  surely  have  been  successful.  They 
fired  excellent  shots — perhaps  a  dozen — then  the 
guns  were  silent  and  the  aeroplane  dropped  its 
bombs  and  came  humming  back  towards  our  camp 
and  passed  us  like  a  great  dragon-fly  and  then 
sailed  on  towards  his  own  lines.  Pale  brown  he 
was,  up  in  the  sky,  except  when  the  sun  caught 
his  machinery  and  metal  parts  and  made  him  glisten 
with  dazzling  light. 

I  have  often  watched  Russian  aeroplanes  above 
the  enemy's  lines — not  so  often  as  one  might 
have  wished,  but  many  times.  The  amount  of 
shrapnel  shells  fired  at  them  was  quite  prodigal. 
A  dozen  would  burst  simultaneously  in  the  sky  ; 
another  dozen  would  follow  :  several  hundred 
would  be  fired  in  all.  (Incidentally,  the  German 
shrapnel  smoke  was  black-brown,  the  Russian 
white).  The  safety  of  the  aeroplanes  lay  in  the 
wretched    aim    of    the    enemy's    marksmen.     The 
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shrapnels  burst  wide  and  late,  and  the  firing  for 
some  reason  continued  after  the  aeroplanes  were 
well  out  of  range.  The  German  system  was  good. 
They  fired  a  perfect  volley  of  shells  around  the 
aeroplane :  the  only  method,  it  seems  to  me.  tliat 
can  ever  be  successful.  It  is  indeed  a  lucky  single 
shot  that  ever  fetches  down  an  aeroplane.  For 
that  matter,  even  with  a  volley  of  shells  much 
luck  is  needed.  Aeroplanes  fear  only  aeroplanes  : 
aeroplane  versus  aeroplane  is  the  only  really  good 
method  of  attack. 

This  absence  of  ammunition  was  a  serious 
matter,  yet  many  unaccountable  things  occurred. 
I  hesitate  to  write  of  them,  because,  not  knowing 
all  the  circumstances,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
criticism.  AVith  that  sentence  as  a  preface,  how- 
ever, I  will  write  of  one  instance.  At  Nowo-Minsk 
there  was  a  large  factory  that  had  been  producing 
shells  of  all  kinds  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
peace  time  the  factory  was  one  for  the  making  of 
iron  bridges  and  girders,  etc.  The  circular  pieces 
of  iron  cut  out  of  the  great  metal  beams  for  the 
bridges  lay  in  heaps  about  the  grounds  of  the 
factory.  Shrapnel  shells  had  been  filled  with  such 
pieces  of  metal,  a  director  of  the  company  told  me 
when  I  went  with  him  through  the  works.  I 
found  then  that  most  of  the  machinery  had  already 
been  removed  for  passage  to  Russia,  and  the  few 
remaining  parts  were  even  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
being  taken  away.  The  great  workshops  were 
bare.     Horses  were  stabled  in   one  building  that 
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had  been  a  machinery  hall.  There  were  wagons 
and  army  stores  in  other  parts  of  the  works. 

In  the  great,  untidy  grounds — heaps  of  rusty 
orange-coloured  metal  parings,  puddles  of  reddish- 
brown,  rank  weeds  amongst  black  coaly  earth — 
were  piles  of  shrapnel  cases  and  the  cases  of  other 
shells,  all  ready  to  be  filled.  They  were  left  behind 
with  great  quantities  of  metal  slabs,  because  there 
were  no  trucks  on  which  they  could  be  taken  away. 

On  the  line  outside  the  factory  I  saw  goods 
wagons  piled  with  wooden  sleepers  which  the  soldiers 
had  stacked  there — to  go  to  Russia  where  wooden 
sleepers  grow  wild  !  To  go  along  the  railway  line 
towards  Moscow  with  stacks  of  sleepers  all  the  way  ! 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked.     "  Why  ?  " 

This  was  an  ofificer's  explanation  :  The  Ger- 
mans needed  wooden  sleepers  and  slabs.  They 
did  not  need  shells.  Therefore  the  former  were 
removed  ;   therefore  the  latter  stayed  behind. 

"  But  the  other  side  of  the  matter  ?  "  said  I. 
*'  You  need  shells  and  you  do  not  need  wood  !  " 

"  Ah !  "  said  he.  "  You  do  not  know  our 
reasons  " — this  remark  with  a  wise  smile. 

Very  well,  then.  I  do  not  know  the  Russian 
reasons.  I  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  took  what  they  had  and 
left  what  they  had  not.  With  these  three  sentences 
as  a  postscript  I  leave  the  instance. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  deny  that  there 
were  many  serious  mistakes  made  in  Russia  as  far 
as  the  supply  of  ammunition  was  concerned.  It 
would  be  useless  to  say  that  all  was  well.     Many 
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scandalous  stories  were  in  circulation.  Some  of 
them  were  undoubtedly  true.  But  this  was  in 
the  early  sunuiier  weeks.  Things  have  changed 
now.  New  ministers  have  been  appointed.  The 
Tsar  has  spoken.  As  I  write  now  there  is  a  steady 
supply  of  ammunition  reaching  the  Eastern  front 
from  Great  Britain,  America,  Japan,  and  the  home 
factories.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ;  but  there 
were  thousands  of  dead  bodies  left  in  the  track  of 
the  tragic  retreat  that  cannot  be  brought  to  life, 
and  there  were  limbless  men  gathered  up  on  the 
field  of  battle  whose  wrecked  bodies  can  never  be 
repaired. 

Ammunition — the  absence  of  it — explains  the 
Russian  retreat.  There  were,  however,  other 
reasons  mentioned  by  those  who  did  not  know. 
Russia,  for  example,  was  too  young.  The  war 
followed  too  closely  on  that  against  Japan  (there 
were  Japanese  rifles  in  the  hands  of  Russian  in- 
fantrymen and  Japanese  bullets  in  their  cartridge 
cases,  and  there  were  Russian  batteries  composed 
of  Japanese  guns  that  fired  Japanese  shells).  But 
I  also  heard  the  retreat  explained  as  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front  were 
doing  nothing. 

"  Why  don't  the  French  and  English  do  some- 
thing ?  "  was  a  question  I  was  asked  repeatedly. 

"  We  have  the  greater  part  of  the  German  army 
and  nearly  all  the  Austrian  forces  against  us. 
Why  do  the  French  and  English  not  advance  ?  " 
was  another  question  put  to  me. 
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And  just  as  I  had  been  told  by  Belgians  in  Bel- 
gium, and  later  on  by  Belgians  in  London,  that 
Great  Britain  meant  to  annex  Belgium  when  the 
war  was  over,  if  victory  indeed  be  ours,  so  I  was 
told  that  we  had  our  eye  on  Poland  and  that  our 
flag  would  wave  above  that  country  should  Ger- 
many be  defeated.  German  lies  were  widely 
spread. 

I  had  no  news  for  months  about  the  Western 
front.     I  spoke  of  our  action  in  the  Dardanelles. 

"  But  when  will  your  troops  get  through  ?  "  was 
asked. 

The  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  would  have  meant 
much  to  Russia.  It  meant  an  outlet  for  her  com- 
merce. A  new  route  for  supplies  of  shells.  It 
meant  the  shortening  of  the  war.  It  meant  the 
turning  of  the  tables. 

"  When  ?     When  ?     When  ?  "  I  was  asked. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  know.  Later  on,  when 
the  British  troops  evacuated  their  dearly  paid-for 
position,  I  heard  no  comment.  Somehow,  one 
seemed  to  have  expected  the  failure  of  the  opera- 
tions.    We  heard  the  news  quite  calmly. 

One  Russian  wounded  man,  in  August,  did  not 
even  know  Great  Britain  was  at  war. 


«      •      • 
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THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  RETREAT 

FOR  nearly  three  more  weeks  we  continued  to 
retreat.  Eaeh  day  was  alike  :  tired  men 
shuffling  east — artillery  always  in  advance — hungry, 
homeless  peasants  praying  for  food — wounded  men 
in  thousands.  We  were  all  utterly  exhausted. 
We  wearied  for  a  rest.  We  wondered  when  the 
great  trek  east  would  stop. 

We  had  a  number  of  cases  of  cholera  at  Wol- 
kowysk.  The  wonder  was  that  we  had  not  more. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  food.  And  Russia — this 
Great  Russia — could  feed  the  world  !  The  rail- 
ways were  running  badly.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  supplies.  The  soldiers  no  longer 
had  loaves  of  bread.  Hard  crusts  and  lumps 
came  in  sacks  for  the  men's  rations.  But  not  a 
man  complained.  The  Russian  soldiers  were 
splendid.  "  Neechevo,"  they  said.  It  didn't 
matter.  Better  a  crust  of  bread  than  none  at  all. 
It  was  the  war  ;  one  had  to  suffer  hardships  at  the 
front. 

In  the  early  days  of  September  we  were  at 
Listopat.  The  enemy  occupied  the  line  behind 
us,  and  had  also  got  within  half  a  verst  of  Molo- 
detchno,  in  front  of  where  we  were.  They  held  a 
part  of  the  railway  also,  so  we  were  cut  off.     Folks 
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at  Minsk  thought  we  had  been  made  prisoners.  I 
know  of  one  high  officer  who  announced  our  capture 
as  a  fact.  But  the  enemy  at  Molodetchno  was 
repulsed  and  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Austro- 
German  army  was  forced  back.  The  Russians  had 
turned  at  last.  They  drove  the  enemy  well  away 
from  his  march  on  Minsk,  made  a  position  and  held 
it.  We  were  safe.  We  went  to  Polotchani,  and 
there  the  great  retreat  ended  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned.  But  there  were  very  many  wounded 
Russians  and  very  many  wounded  prisoners  during 
our  first  week  or  ten  days  there.  The  Russian 
success  had  cost  us  many  men,  although  the  enemy 
had  lost  many  more.  Suddenly  came  calm  after 
storm.  Only  one  or  two  wounded  men  came  in 
each  day.  We  had  a  promise  of  much-needed  rest. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  the  weather  was 
glorious.  There  were  autumn  golds  and  reds  and 
browns  and  yellows  in  the  woods  and  little  thickets 
of  great  loveliness.  The  solitary  street  of  the 
village  itself,  on  which  the  yard  of  each  farm-cottage 
opened,  was  an  avenue  of  fine  shady  trees  with 
the  sun  shining  through  and  dappling  the  road 
with  spots  of  light  and  dark.  There  were  a  few 
peasants  who  still  remained.  Most  of  the  houses 
were  occupied  by  wounded  men  and  by  reserves. 
Red  Cross  flags  fluttered  at  many  a  cottage  gate. 
At  one  end  of  the  village,  standing  in  an  orchard, 
was  a  small  school.  The  class-rooms  Were  being 
used  as  a  dressing  station  by  the  Permsky  Lazaret. 
The  school  desks  and  forms  had  been  put  out  into 
the  garden  beneath  the  fruit  trees  to  make  room  for 
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operating  tables  and  stretchers.  I  saw  a  number 
of  wounded  men  sitting  on  the  forms,  their  arms 
resting  on  the  desks  in  front.  A  Sister  stood 
speaking  to  them.  They  were  learning  the  lesson 
of  the  war. 

Of  all  the  lazarets  I  visited  on  the  Eastern  front, 
none  did  better  than  the  Permsky  Number  One. 
The  Sisters  were  all  eharming  ladies.  I  used  to 
go  and  have  tea  with  them  when  things  became 
quieter.  At  Polotchani  they  lived  in  a  wooden 
house  near  the  railway  line.  In  front  was  a  great 
plain  that  dipped  down  and  up  like  a  switchback 
road.  One  day  I  was  having  tea  when  we  heard 
the  whistle  of  a  bomb.  Then  the  explosion — and  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  we  were  were  shattered 
The  broken  glass  fell  amongst  us  and  on  the  table, 
but  we  were  not  even  scratched.  We  went  out 
at  once  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  The 
bomb  had  fallen  in  the  garden  of  the  neighbouring 
cottage.  There  was  a  large  hole  there.  A  hun- 
dred yards  away  was  a  dead  soldier.  The  top 
of  his  head  was  cut  entirely  off  as  if  with  a  saw. 
The  piece  of  bomb  was  only  three  inches  long  and 
not  very  large.  AVe  returned  to  our  tea  and  spoke 
of  other  things.  War  hardens  one.  If  it  did  not, 
madness  would  surely  come. 

On  this  same  plain  by  the  railway  side,  many 
soldiers  were  camped.  There  were  several  wooden 
houses.  Each  one  was  occupied  by  the  Red  Cross. 
One  of  them  had  a  large  garden  in  front  of  it.  Two 
long  tables  had  been  erected.  The  wounded  men 
who   were   able   to   walk   had   their   meals   there. 
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Russian,  German  and  Austrian  wounded  used  to 
sit  and  have  their  food  together.  The  men  were  all 
quite  friendly.  Between  the  houses  were  camp  cook- 
ing fires,  dug  in  the  ground.  Meals  were  constantly 
in  course  of  preparation.  Some  peasant  women 
refugees  were  the  cooks.  On  the  railway  was  a 
side  line  to  which  ammunition  came  each  day. 
The  shell  carriages  of  the  artillery  came  often  for 
supplies.  The  men  worked  very  busily.  The 
unloading  of  the  trucks  and  the  loading  of  the 
carriages  was  quickly  done.  The  soldiers  ran 
about  with  the  live  shells  like  enormous  ants 
carrying  enormous  eggs.  The  enemy  always  knew 
when  ammunition  arrived.  His  aeroplanes  dropped 
bombs  each  time,  though  never  with  success. 

I  went  to  Moscow  for  a  few  days.  There  were 
winter  clothes  to  be  bought  and  a  woolly  hat  and 
a  skin  overcoat  and  various  allies  to  help  me  to 
fight  the  winter  cold.  I  travelled  in  a  Red  Cross 
train.  I  was  given  a  place  in  an  ordinary  second- 
class  sleeping  compartment  where  there  were 
three  officers  going  away  on  a  few  weeks'  sick 
leave.  One  was  a  lieutenant-general — I  do  not 
know  what  illness  he  had  ;  the  other  two  were 
captains  suffering  from  contusion.  I  undressed 
and  went  to  bed  early  the  first  night.  At  half- 
past  nine  a  Sister  came  on  her  rounds.  She  came 
into  our  compartment,  saw  me  in  bed,  pulled  down 
the  bed-clothes  and  stuck  a  thermometer  under 
my  arm,  and  closed  the  arm  on  it.  Then  she  gave 
a  thermometer  to  each  of  the  three  ill  men,  and 
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they  placed  them  in  their  arin-pits,  too.  After  a 
few  minutes,  slie  removed  my  tliermometer,  then 
those  of  the  other  three.  Perhaps  mine  did  not 
work  riglit — I  do  not  know — but  I  had  tlie  hif^hest 
temperature  of  the  four  !  I  told  the  joke  to  the 
Sister.  The  Heutenant-general  told  me  after- 
wards that  I  had  been  very  foolish.  If  I  had  said 
nothing  at  all,  said  he,  she  would  possibly  have 
given  me  cognac  each  day  during  the  journey. 

We  were  five  days  on  the  way.  In  peace  time 
one  could  do  the  same  journey  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  We  had  many  stoppages.  I  used  to 
leave  the  train  and  walk  in  the  woods  by  the  rail- 
way line.  The  engine  always  whistled  a  warning 
before  the  train  restarted.  Outside  Moscow  we 
stopped  for  a  long  time.  Ahead  of  us  was  the 
city.  I  had  a  vision  of  golden  cupolas  shining  in 
the  sun,  of  spires  and  domes,  of  green-painted 
roofs,  of  a  winding,  sparkling  river,  of  a  lovely 
town.  But  I  saw  something  very  interesting  where 
we  were  standing.  Some  young  soldiers  from  the 
Alexandrovsky  Military  School  were  having  a  sham 
fight.  They  were  taking  cover  in  some  gardens 
and  were  crawling  up  to  new  positions.  Hundreds 
of  wounded  men  were  looking  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  sanitary  train  watching  the  mimic  warfare 
with  great  interest.  .  .  . 

It  would  require  a  whole  book  to  tell  of  ^Moscow. 
It  is  beautiful.  The  Kremlin  is  a  place  of  wonder 
after  wonder.     Moscow  is  Russian. 

I  went  again  to  Moscow  in  the  begmning  of 
January.      The  town   was   under  snow   and  very 
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cold  :  twenty  and  even  as  much  as  twenty-seven 
degrees  of  frost.  The  wheeled  traffic  was  replaced 
by  sledges.  The  town  was  more  fascinating  than 
ever.  I  bought  a  pair  of  very  ordinary  high-topped 
boots — thirty-five  roubles.  Leather  was  very  scarce. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  sugar  and  butter.  Meat 
was  very  difficult  to  secure.  Most  eatables  were 
double  and  treble  the  ante-war  price.  Yet  there 
was  plenty  of  sugar  in  Russia,  plenty  of  butter, 
plenty  of  meat.  The  railway  system  was  to  blame 
— and,  they  said  in  Moscow,  the  Jews.  Some  one 
was  cornering  the  food-stuffs. 

One  day  I  went  to  a  large  sculpture  gallery.  A 
party  of  crippled  soldiers  was  being  shown  over 
the  building  by  a  Sister.  I  saw  several  limbless 
men  regarding  statues  with  arms  and  legs  missing. 
One  man  with  one  arm  and  one  leg  stood  in  front 
of  a  statue  of  a  well-built  youth  which  had  one 
sculptured  arm  and  one  leg  broken  off.  In  the 
Kremlin  I  saw  several  wounded  soldiers  limping 
along.  Each  had  lost  a  leg.  I  went  into  a  large 
church.  Poor  women  were  praying  before  the 
pictures  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints.  Widows  and  orphans  were  kneeling  to- 
gether. An  old  woman  was  sobbing.  The  voice 
of  the  long-haired  priest  went  on  in  a  steady  drone. 
Some  simple  soldiers  knelt  in  prayer  before  a  shrine. 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Ballet.  The  Imperial 
Theatre  was  packed  with  people.  Not  a  vacant 
seat  was  to  be  seen  in  the  large  building.  Officers 
were  there  in  large  numbers.  Hundreds  of  well- 
dressed   civilians    attended   also,    and   there   were 
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laugliing  women  with  magnificent  dresses  and  costly 
jewellery.  After  the  Ballet  I  went  to  Maxim's — 
a  cafe-chantant.  It  was  crowded.  The  music 
and  dancing  and  singing  went  on  until  one  o'clock, 
when  a  bell  rang  to  announce  closing  time.  The 
place  was  not  empty  until  two.  I  was  then  asked 
to  go  to  another  night  cafe — Strelna,  which  was 
also  crowded.  Lights  w^ere  burning  everywhere 
in  the  building  and  grounds,  and  music  and  laughter 
and  noise  came  from  all  parts.  ^Vine  and  drinks 
of  all  kinds  w^ere  to  be  had.  Folks  stayed  there 
until  five  or  six  in  the  morning. 

There  was  martial  law  in  Moscow,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  seeing  patrols  of  soldiers  constantly 
in  the  streets,  the  outsider  would  have  known  no 
difference  from  days  of  civil  rule.  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  stay  in  the  town.  They  came  each  day 
to  do  business,  however.  I  heard  of  one  man, 
a  merchant  with  an  office  in  the  town,  who  was 
afraid  to  sleep  there.  Each  night  he  left  Moscow 
by  train.  Each  morning  he  arrived  in  another 
train.  He  slept  on  the  way  out  and  back  again, 
his  sleep  being  broken  once  when  he  had  to  change 
to  begin  the  return  journey.  One  day  when  I 
was  in  Moscow  the  police  raided  the  Exchange. 
The  doors  w^ere  locked  to  prevent  any  one  escaping. 
All  those  who  had  not  their  ticket  of  membership 
with  them  were  arrested.  I  saw  what  I  thought 
was  an  army  of  well-dressed  recruits.  It  was  the 
police  haul  from  the  Exchange.  Several  million- 
aire Armenians  who  had  not  had  their  tickets 
with  them  were  marched  off  with  the  others,  most 
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of  whom  were  Jews.  The  Jews  were  constantly 
being  rounded  up  by  the  pohce.  I  saw  parties  of 
them,  men  and  women,  being  herded  through  the 
streets  almost  every  day. 

The  police  were  justified  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  were  evil  rumours  constantly  in  circulation. 
Each  one  started  from  a  Jew's  mouth.  I  myself 
met  one  Jew  who  told  me  that  Riga  had  fallen  and 
that  Petrograd  was  to  be  given  up.  It  so  happened 
that  at  this  time  the  Moscow-Petrograd  railway 
was  closed  to  passenger  traffic  for  a  week.  The 
reason  was  that  the  entire  line  was  required  for 
the  transport  of  goods — food-stuffs  and  supplies. 
The  Jew  told  me  "  as  a  fact  "  that  the  real  reason 
was  that  Petrograd  was  going  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Government  was  moving  to  Moscow 
immediately.  These  rumours  were  calculated  to 
do  harm.  There  was  certainly  German  influence 
behind  them. 

In  England  a  Jew  is  an  Englishman  ;  in  France 
he  is  French  ;  in  almost  every  country  he  is  as  the 
nationality  of  that  country  ;  but  in  Russia  he  is 
—a  Jew.  .  .  . 

There  were  thousands  of  Polish  and  Russian 
refugees  in  Moscow.  I  went  one  day  to  one  of  the 
places  where  these  refugees  received  their  food.  I 
found  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Clement  Nash,  in  charge 
of  this  particular  point.  There  was  a  travelling 
soup  kitchen  there  with  the  Union  Jack  painted  on 
its  sides.  In  front  of  it  was  a  long  queue  of  men  and 
women  with  all  manner  of  jars  and  tins  and  dishes 
in  which  they  were  to  receive  their  rations  of  soup. 
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Each  refugee  had  a  ticket  on  which  was  written 
the  number  of  people  for  whom  food  was  required. 
Besides  the  soup,  large  pieces  of  black  bread  were 
given.  This  queue  was  one  of  the  saddest  sights 
of  the  war.  There  was  a  certain  hopelessness  in 
the  faces  of  the  people.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
many  of  them  shivered  as  they  stood  on  the  frozen 
ground.  I  saw  one  woman  who  had  evidently 
only  recently  recovered  from  smallpox.  She  looked 
dreadfully  ill.  There  were  young  mothers  there 
with  babies  only  a  few  wrecks  old.  In  most  cases 
the  husbands  had  been  called  up  from  the  reserves 
and  were  now  at  the  war.  There  were  lonely  old 
men  and  lonely  old  women  that  would  have  made 
you  cry. 

But  I  saw  there  the  dearest  little  old  woman 
refugee.  Her  face  was  creased  and  lined  like  a 
shrunken  russet  apple.  Her  mouth  was  sunken, 
and  her  thin  chin  and  sharp  nose  gave  her  a  witch- 
like look.  But  it  w^as  her  eyes  that  one  noticed 
most.  They  sparkled  like  little  beads.  She  was 
the  cheeriest  old  lady  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
Nearly  every  British  village  has  one  such  inhabi- 
tant. You  know  the  bright  little  old  ladies  who  are 
always  cheerful,  whose  merry  laughter  is  as  sun- 
shine, who  are  loved  by  every  one,  who  are  tor- 
mented by  young  folks  and  middle-aged  alike. 
You  know  the  merry  little  women  that  young 
wives  say  they  are  jealous  of  ?  This  dear  little  old 
refugee  was  one.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once 
—with  her  littleness,  with  her  loneliness,  w4th  the 
brave  soul  of  her  that  kept  her  with  a  cheerful 
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face  and  an  infectious  laugh,  though  God  knows 
how  tragic  her  pHght.  She  had  left  a  country 
cottage  to  live  in  a  wooden  sty  in  Moscow :  to  line 
up  each  day  before  a  soup  kitchen  for  her  rations 
of  warm  food.  She  was  a  shining  ray  in  the  sur- 
rounding gloom.  Her  brightness  infused  hope 
into  all  those  about  her.     She  was  a  dear. 

I  wanted  to  take  her  photograph.  She  wassin 
great  distress. 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  want  to  !  "  she  cried. 

"  But  why,  babushka  ?  "  said  I.  "  Why,  grand- 
ma ?  " 

"  Because  I  haven't  on  my  nicest  dress  !  "  said 
the  little  lady. 

I  told  Mr.  Frederick  Cazalet,  of  Moscow,  of  this 
incident. 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  see  her  again  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.  There  are  some  nice  things 
to  be  bought  for  the  old  lady. 

"  Will  you  give  her  this  ?  "  said  he,  and  he 
handed  me  a  nice  little  sum  of  rouble  notes. 

I  must  tell  something  else.  ... 

There  was  a  beautiful  lady  in  Moscow,  who  lived 
in  a  beautiful  house.  But  the  beautiful  lady  was 
not  entirely  happy.  She  wanted — I  know  not 
what.  She  wished  to  be — I  know  not  where. 
She  was  a  little  tired  of  Society — tired  of  theatres 
and  dinner  parties  and  drives  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  her  life.  She  fretted  and  grumbled,  as  even 
beautiful  women  sometimes  do, 
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You  ought  to  be  so  h;ippy,"  I  told  her  one 
evening. 

She  smiled  a  weary  smile. 

"  I  know,"  said  she.  "  I  know  I  uuglit,  but  .  .  ." 
— a  pretty  slirug. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  on  Sunday  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  want  you  to  meet  a  most  important  lady."  I 
would  not  tell  her  more. 

We  went  together  to  the  feeding-point.  The 
beautiful  lady  was  so  tall  and  stately.  ...  I  felt 
so  proud  to  be  at  her  side.  .  .  .  Together  we 
saw  the  little  old  woman  and  heard  her  thin,  squeaky 
voice  and  her  sunny  laughter.  We  saw  her  poor 
clothes,  and  her  hard,  rough  hands,  and  the  dirty 
blackened  pan  in  wliich  she  got  her  soup.  We  saw 
her  tw^inkling  eyes — so  small  but  yet  so  bright. 
When  the  little  heroine  got  the  rouble  notes, 
and  there  were  twice  as  many  now — she  could 
not  speak  a  word.  But  the  joy — the  overwhelming 
joy  in  her  face  ! 

"  Oh,  and  I,  too  !  "  the  beautiful  lady  cried  to 
me.  "  I,  too  !  "  and  she  opened  her  dainty  bag 
and  made  the  little  old  refugee  an  heiress  all  at 
once.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  babushka,  babushka !  "  the  beautiful  lady 
said  softly,  and  there  was  a  new  note  in  her  voice. 
She  said  the  words  so  that  they  were  as  music  in 
my  ears — "  Bab-oosh-ka  !  .  .  .  Bab-oosh-ka  !  " 

For  a  minute  she  laid  her  white  hands  on  grand- 
ma's shoulders  and  bent  down  looking  into  the 
wrinkled  face.     Then  we  went  away. 

The  beautiful  lady  looked  more  beautiful  than 
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ever.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes — and  there  was 
also  the  Ught  of  something  very  great.  .  .  . 

"  I  told  you "  I  said. 

"  Yes  ? "  The  word  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper. 

"...  that  she  was  a  most  important  lady,"  said  I. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  Moscow,  I 
returned  to  the  position  by  way  of  Petrograd. 
From  Petrograd  to  Orcha  was  less  than  twenty 
hours'  journey.  The  train  was  a  regular  one  run- 
ning between  the  capital  and  Kiev.  That  part  of 
the  journey  was  all  right.  I  had  a  good,  comfort- 
able berth  in  which  to  sleep,  and  there  was  a  Wagon- 
Lit  dining-car  where  food  was  to  be  had.  But  I 
had  to  change  at  Orcha,  and  there  my  troubles 
began.  The  station  was  seething  with  refugees. 
There  was  hardly  even  standing-room.  No  order 
existed.  The  officials  knew  as  little  as  the  peasants 
regarding  the  train  service.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  me,  with  only  a  smattering  of  Russian  at  my 
command,  to  find  out  anything  about  a  train  to 
Minsk.  None  of  the  officials  could  speak  a  language 
other  than  Russian  or  Polish,  so  I  gave  them  up 
in  despair  and  set  out  to  look  for  a  train  by  myself. 
I  found  one — a  military  train — that  was  going  to 
Minsk  almost  at  once.  There  were  ordinary  goods 
wagons  for  the  soldiers,  and  a  third-class  wagon 
for  the  officers — hard  wooden  seats,  indescribably 
dirty.  I  found  a  place  in  it.  The  filth  of  the 
carriage  did  not  worry  me  much.  It  was  only  an 
eight  hours'  run  to  Minsk.     We  set  off  after  four 
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hours'  wait — and  we  were  five  days  on  the  way  ! 
We  stopped  between  stations,  chiefly,  so  we  could 
get  no  food.  And  when  we  did  stop  at  a  wayside 
station,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had.  Other 
crowded  trains  were  just  ahead  of  us.  For  five 
days  I  lived  on  half  a  loaf  of  black  bread  which  I 
bought  from  a  peasant  woman  by  the  side  of  the 
line  during  one  of  our  lengthy  stays  in  the  country. 
I  got  tea  from  the  enginedriver,  who  had  taken 
the  hot  water  from  his  boiler.  Some  of  the  other 
officers  had  brought  loaves  of  bread  and  some 
sausages  with  them,  but  many  had  nothing.  They 
shared  amongst  themselves.  I  was  independent 
with  my  black  bread,  although  I  swapped  a  piece 
of  it  for  a  hard  lump  of  cheese.  I  would  have 
walked  to  Minsk  gladly  (the  weather  was  fine) 
had  it  not  been  for  my  baggage.  But  none  of  us 
ever  thought  we  would  be  so  long  on  the  way.  Each 
morning  we  expected  to  wake  up  at  our  destination. 

When  I  finally  reached  INIinsk  (incidentally,  in  a 
horrible  temper  !)  I  found  the  confusion  greater  than 
ever.  One  of  the  railway  officers  whom  I  asked 
to  tell  me  about  a  train  to  the  position  took  pity 
on  me,  and  went  to  find  some  one  who  could  speak 
a  language  that  I  could  understand.  He  returned 
with  a  lady.  "  Bon  jour,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
Then,  before  I  could  say  a  word — "  But  you  are 
English  !  "  I  told  her  "  Scottish."  "  And  I  am 
Irish  !  "  said  she. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
Miss  Percy-French.  She  took  me  in  hand  and 
came  with  me  to  the  station  for  Molodetchno,  then 
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found  a  place  for  me  to  wash  and  have  food.  She 
also  saw  me  off  at  night.  Later  on,  at  Christmas 
time,  this  kind  lady  happened  to  be  at  Molodetchno. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  position  with  presents 
for  the  men  from  Simbirsk,  where  she  lived.  (Miss 
Percy-French  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  little  town.)  She  heard  of  a  train  that  was 
going  to  the  point  where  I  was  stationed,  so  she 
came  along  to  wish  me  a  happy  Christmas,  although 
she  had  to  travel  back  again,  almost  immediately, 
in  an  unlit  midnight  military  train. 

When  I  got  to  the  station  of  Polotchani,  I  saw  a 
young  soldier  lying  on  a  stretcher.  A  captain 
had  pulled  back  the  sheet  that  covered  the  man 
to  see  the  nature  of  his  injuries.  Both  legs  were 
gone— cut  off  close  to  the  body.  The  soldier  was 
a  youth  of  twenty  with  a  fine  face,  grey  with  loss  of 
blood.  He  was  conscious.  The  captain  was  a 
kindly  man  who  meant  well. 

"  You  will  get  new  legs  given  you  by  the  Tsar," 
said  he. 

The  poor  youth  opened  his  eyes — I  cannot  tell 
the  pain  in  them. 

"  Thank  you,  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "  thank 
you." 

"  And  you  will  be  all  right  again,"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Many   thanks,    your   excellency.     Very   many 

thanks." 

The  soldier  closed  his  eyes  again. 

"  The   Tsar  will  look   after  you.     You  will   be 


We  broutilit  liowii  an  '  Albatross.'     Our  artillery  broke  the  propeller 
but  the  machine  was  otherwise  undamaged." 


"  The  train  is  everything  that   the  ordinary  train  is  not." 
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able  to  walk  with  your  now  legs,"  continued  the 
captain,  stroking  the  boy's  nice,  curly  brown  hair, 

"  Very  many  thanks,  your  excellency.  Much 
obliged,  your  excellency,"  said  the  soldier.  His 
lips  were  colourless.     He  kept  his  eyes  closed. 

A  few  hours  later  I  saw  the  body  being  carried  off 
to  a  newly-dug  grave.    I  was  strangely  happy.  .   .  . 

Aeroplanes  came  to  us  as  usual  each  day,  drop- 
ping bombs  that  did  no  damage.  We  brought 
down  an  "  Albatross."  Our  artillery  broke  the  pro- 
peller, but  the  machine  was  otherwise  undamaged. 
It  went  east  for  repairs.  The  aviators  were  both 
captured,  and  went  east,  also.  One  day  I  saw  a 
wounded  Russian  soldier — a  woman.  There  are 
many  women  soldiers  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
very  good  soldiers  they  are.  They  are  as  strong 
as  men  and  undergo  all  the  same  hardships.  This 
woman  had  the  St.  George's  Cross  for  valour. 
Along  with  some  other  soldiers,  she  had  been  in  a 
difficult  position,  but  had  fought  so  bravely  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds  that  the  success  of  the 
engagement  went  to  the  Russians. 

The  cold  weather  began  on  October  8.  A  bitter 
wind  raced  across  the  plain  and  the  flat,  marshy 
fields  beyond.  The  war  was  less  strenuous  now. 
Things  were  very  quiet,  but  each  day  something 
of  interest  happened.  One  day,  for  instance,  a 
soldier  went  off  with  300,000  roubles  in  paper 
money.  This  was  intended  for  the  soldiers'  and 
officers'  pay.  It  was  left  with  the  man  for  a  few 
minutes.     He    went    off    with    it.     Another    day, 
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General  d'Amande,  of  the  French  army,  came  on  a 
visit  to  the  Russian  lines.  He  arrived  in  a  special 
saloon  train  from  Petrograd.  But  the  chef  had 
to  come  to  us  to  ask  for  provisions  !  The  railways 
were  very  badly  run. 

It  grew  colder  and  colder.  Some  peasant  chil- 
dren died  from  exposure.  There  was  much  illness 
amongst  the  peasants  who  still  remained.  There 
was  no  food  to  be  had,  except  from  us.  Hundreds 
of  the  poor  people  came  to  us  each  day  for  their 
meals.     None  were  refused. 

In  these  chilly  autumn  days,  I  used  to  go  long 
rides  on  horseback  every  day — usually  in  search  of 
cattle  for  food.  I  went  with  Lieutenant  Kowalsky. 
Bullocks  had  all  been  eaten  up,  but  some  cows 
still  remained.  These  were  small  animals,  much 
smaller  than  the  Jersey  breed.  The  maximum 
price  paid  was  forty-five  roubles,  which  was  equal 
to  less  than  £3  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  that  time. 
We  had  to  go  farther  and  farther  away  from  our 
camp  each  time  we  set  off  to  buy  cattle. 

Our  rides  used  to  take  us  through  woods  and 
over  plains  and  rivers  and  along  by  the  edge  of 
lakes  already  coated  with  thin  sheets  of  ice.  Once 
we  went  along  the  edge  of  a  particularly  marshy 
piece  of  land  at  night.  My  horse  swerved  into 
the  marsh  and  his  hind  legs  sank  so  that  my  own 
legs  touched  the  ground  and  I  was  able  to  step  off. 
We  got  the  animal  out  with  difficulty.  There  was 
no  need  to  place  barbed  wire  fences  across  this 
part  of  the  country.  No  army  could  ever  cross  it. 
In  the  woods    were  many  refugee    camps.     Wag- 
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ons  were  placed  in  a  circle  around  a  large  wood  fire. 
Women  and  children  slept  in  the  carts,  men  on 
the  ground.  The  country  was  so  beautiful  that 
this  would  have  been  the  ideal  life  had  it  not  been 
for  the  chilliness  of  the  weather.  Old  Winter  was 
breathing  hard  just  round  the  corner. 

In  the  third  week  of  October,  we  left  Polotchani 
to  go  to  another  point  of  the  front  on  another  rail- 
way line.  Antoni  Dziedzicki,  a  Polish  volunteer, 
who  had  been  with  me  since  Radziwillow,  stayed 
behind.  He  went  off,  a  pathetic,  solitary  figure  in 
a  short,  fur-edged  coat,  with  a  refugee  dog  running 
at  his  heels.  I  was  then  the  only  member  of  the 
original  7th  Group  of  Polish  Volunteers  that 
remained. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  a  new  point  behind  the 
trenches.  And  there,  as  I  write,  the  train  is, 
although  I  myself  am  some  versts  away  in  the 
little  peasant's  hut  that  I  have  written  about. 

It  is  a  wonderful  train.  There  are  trains— in 
United  States,  for  instance— that  have  their  dining- 
rooms  and  their  drawing-rooms  and  their  smoking- 
rooms  and  barbers'  shops  and  observation  cars,  and, 
if  you  read  the  handbills,  "  other  attractions  too 
numerous  to  mention."  But  there  never  had  been 
a  train  like  that  of  the  Goutchkoff  organization 
on  the  Eastern  front,  of  which  Colonel  Alexandre 
de  Bargigli  is  the  chief. 

The  train  is  everything  that  the  ordinary  train 
is  not.  It  is  Red  Cross  hospital  with  a  staff  of 
Sisters,  an  operation  wagon  and  all  conveniences. 
Part  of  it  transports  wounded  men  to  the  nearest 
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sanitary  train  which  goes  to  Moscow  or  Petrograd. 
It  is  a  dentist's  parlour  where  aching  teeth  can  be 
removed  and  threatening  molars  stopped  in  time. 
No  fees  charged,  of  course.  It  is  an  hotel  where 
tired  officers  can  have  a  bed  and  breakfast,  and 
lunch  and  supper,  too,  if  they  care  to  stop.  It  is  a 
cafe  with  an  ever-flowing  pot  of  tea  and  an  ever- 
boiling  samovar.  If  you  prefer  coffee,  say  so  and 
you  will  have  it  tout  de  suite.  It  is  a  restaurant  in 
which  one  need  not  tip.  The  meals,  like  the  service, 
are  also  free  of  charge,  and  there  is  no  extra  price 
needed  for  a  second  helping.  "  Mojno  ?  "  the 
little  Sister  says  when  an  empty  plate  is  seen. 
*'  May  I  ?  "  she  asks,  meaning  may  she  fetch  more 
food.  There's  hospitality  for  you !  Not  "  Shall 
I  ?  "  but  "  May  I  ?  " 

The  train  is  a  post  office  to  which  letters  may  be 
given.  No  stamps  are  required.  They  are  franked 
free  of  charge.  The  soldiers'  letters  are  censored 
also,  the  names  of  places  being  struck  out.  If  a 
soldier  cannot  write,  a  Sister  will  be  his  secretary 
and  write  his  humble  message  in  the  Tsar's  Russian 
and  add  a  lot  of  nice  things  the  soldier  wants  to 
say  but  cannot.  And  there  is  tea  and  food  for 
the  man  afterwards,  just  as  there  is  tea  and  food 
for  every  hungry  and  tired  simple  soldier  who 
comes  along.  Machorka,  the  chopped-up  roots 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  the  soldier  prefers 
to  that  part  of  the  weed  that  is  open  and  above 
ground,  is  also  given  free  of  charge  to  those  who 
have  no  money. 

There  is  a  stable    in  the  train  with  real    live 


A  pretty  Sister  is  in  charge.    Her  smiles  alone  are  worth  a  visit. 
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horses  in  it,  and  there  are  cows  who  earn  their 
keep.  Pigs  also  are  there,  promising  to  pay  when 
they  have  grown  up  and  out.  There  is  a  laundry 
with  peasant  women  refugees  as  laundry  maids. 
There  is  a  tailor  who  will  make  you  a  suit — but 
please  feteh  your  own  cloth  !  Refugees  come 
daily  for  their  meals.  The  train  is  Liberty  Hall. 
The  youngest  officer  has  the  same  welcome  and 
treatment  as  a  commanding  general  or  the  military 
chief  of  an  army  staff  ;  and  both  the  young  and 
important  men  turn  up  each  day.  A  very  young 
peasant  arrived  one  week,  but  his  choosing  to  be 
born  on  the  train  was  almost  a  taking  advantage 
of  the  Liberty  for  which  the  train  is  noted. 

One  of  the  wagons  is  a  shop.  Tobacco  and 
sugar  and  white  bread  and  soap  and  note-paper — 
even  the  fancy  kinds  on  which  young  soldiers 
write  their  hiUeis-doux — and  sweets  and  cheese 
and  tinned  foods  of  varied  kinds.  Kodaks  and 
films  and  photographic  chemicals  and  supplies  are 
all  to  be  had.  A  pretty  Sister  is  in  charge.  Her 
smiles  alone  are  worth  a  visit.  Her  eyes  .  .  .  You 
will  have  eyes  for  nothing  else.  The  profits  of  the 
shop  go  to  the  Croix  Rouge  ;  besides  that  the 
train  is  entirely  self-supporting. 

There  are  other  things  the  train  is,  but  the  most 
important  is  that  the  train  is  the  last  train  of  all, 
just  as  it  is  surely  the  first.  During  the  tragic 
weeks  of  the  great  retreat,  as  I  have  written,  the 
Goutchkoff  train  kept  right  in  the  battle  zone  and 
never  moved  with  its  freight  of  wounded  until  the 
final  moment.     The  last  wounded  man  was  lifted 
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carefully  into  a  wagon  before  the  train  steamed 
off.  But  the  train  never  went  very  far.  It  dis- 
charged its  load  into  a  sanitary  train,  then  returned 
to  the  firing  zone  again.  At  Warsaw  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  clattering  through  the  streets  before 
the  train  left,  and  so  with  all  the  other  places  in  the 
weeks  that  followed. 

Colonel  de  Bargigli's  train  was  the  sole  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  a  terrible  war.  "  Still  here  ?  "  an 
officer  would  say,  riding  up  on  horseback.  "  There 
are  wounded  coming.     We're  waiting  for  them," 

would  be  the  reply.     "  But  the  enemy "     The 

Red  Cross  flag  that  fluttered  above  the  railway 
trucks  was  all  the  answer  needed.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  that  the  train  and  its  crew  must  surely 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Indeed,  they  said 
farther  east  that  the  train  had  been  captured. 
The  line  in  front  was  cut ;  the  line  behind  was 
occupied.  Safety  could  be  reached  on  foot,  but 
no  one  walked  away.  Perhaps  some  wounded 
men  would  come.  The  enemy  was  repulsed  and 
the  train  was  saved.  Now  things  are  quieter,  but 
the  train  is  still  the  nearest  to  the  battle  line.  The 
battle  sounds  are  ever  to  be  heard. 


XX 

BEHIND   THE  TRENCHES 

OUR  village  lies  between  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  the  Russian  trenches.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  in  front  of  my  cottage,  the  battle 
is  going  on  as  I  write.  I  can  hear  all  the  usual 
sounds.  The  distance  is  about  three  miles.  Be- 
hind the  village  is  another  hill,  and  on  its  frozen 
sides  the  reserve  trenches  run  snakelike.  Seen 
from  afar  the  main  trench  is  as  a  zigzag  stream  of 
black  upon  the  sloping  land.  Little  trench  tribu- 
taries run  on  right  and  left. 

The  foot  of  the  hill  is  bound  with  bands  of  sharp 
barbed  wire,  and  girdled  round  are  lower  stretches 
to  check  a  cavalry  advance.  The  wire  entangle- 
ments encircle  a  lonely  graveyard  that  stands  on 
the  hill's  edge,  where  the  land  juts  out  towards  the 
valley.  The  trench  itself  runs  in  and  out  amongst 
the  graves.  It  forms  a  tiny  moat  around  the 
wooden  church — the  building  is  no  bigger  than  a 
summer-house — that  rises  up  amid  the  leafless  trees. 
Low  heights  of  wire  on  pine-wood  spikes  run  through 
amongst  the  mounds. 

The  trench  runs  straight  before  the  church  front 
door.  To  give  clearer  view,  in  case  the  trench  is 
filled  with  men,  a  line  of  crosses  has  been  cut.  They 
lie  upon  the  ground  above  the  graves  they  marked. 
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Tombs  were  laid  bare  when  the  grim  moat  was  cut. 
A  skull  crunched  under  foot  when  I  was  in  the 
trench.  .  .  .  And  there  were  boards  of  rotten 
wood  that  showed  in  the  trench  sides.  A  mere 
touch  of  the  hand  would  bring  a  skeleton  to  light. 
The  trench  runs  in  and  out  amongst  the  graves. 
The  needs  of  war  had  moved  the  unknown  dead. 
Their  tombs  were  now  a  place  for  fighting  men- 
That  place,  perhaps,  would  be  a  ghastly  grave. 
For  should  the  first  defence  be  forced,  the  troops 
would  cross  the  hill  in  front.  This  line  would  hold 
the  Russian  men.  Into  God's  acre  war  would  come, 
and  men  would  die  where  many  dead  had  lain. 
Gaunt,  weather-beaten  crosses  still  stand  behind 
the  trench.  They  tell  of  Calvary — the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  They  stand  as  signs  of  hope  and  symbols 
of  salvation.  The  crosses — the  Christian  crosses. 
.  .  .  Down  in  the  valley  the  soldiers  drill  each  day. 
They  practise  throwing  bombs  and  go  through 
bayonet  exercises.     All  else  but  war  is  quite  forgot. 

The  village  itself  is  a  soldiers'  camp.  We  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  regiments  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
in  front,  and  we  send  our  men  to  relieve  the  tired 
warriors  who  are  fighting  there.  Our  village  also 
drills  each  day  and  goes  through  useful  exercises, 
such  as  throwing  dummy  hand-grenades  at  imita- 
tion German  lines,  and  stabbing  fat  bags  of  straw 
with  bayonets  as  if  they  were  enemy  soldiers,  and 
running  up  and  down  the  frozen  roads  to  keep 
warm. 

My  cottage  is  architecturally  the  same  as  all  the 
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others.  Walls  of  tree  trunks  ;  roof  of  snow-covered 
thatch  with  patches  of  green  moss  showing  here  and 
there  ;  inside  unpainted  and  unpapered,  with  bare 
earth  floor  and  large  open-moutlied  stove  that  eats 
up  huge  logs.  All  the  other  cottages  are  crowded 
with  soldiers  and  oflicers.  But  I  am  living  here 
with  a  Sister  of  Charity,  who,  for  the  moment,  is 
the  queen  of  the  village.  In  our  little  yard  we  have 
a  travelling  kitchen,  and  several  times  a  dav  we 
give  soup  and  tea  and  meat  to  the  few  peasants  who 
still  remain  here  and  to  those  of  neighbouring  villages 
to  the  east,  who  come  each  day  for  food.  There 
is  none  else  to  be  had.  Sestra  is  nurse  and  doctor 
and  secretary  and  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  district.  The  soldiers  are 
always  dropping  into  our  yard.  Some  come  cough- 
ing for  medicine  ;  some  come  begging  for  sugar 
and  tea  after  their  own  rations  are  exhausted  ;  some 
come  to  have  their  letters  written  for  them;  and 
some  come  simply  to  look  on. 

Many  peasants  also  arrive  for  medical  attention. 
They  walk  some  versts  to  reach  us.  Quite  a  lot  of 
babies  come  to  be  attended  to.  The  chief  ailments 
are  colds  and  internal  upsettings  caused  by  the 
indifferent  food  they  have  to  eat.  Sestra  treats 
them  all  and  assures  them  that  their  troubles  aren't 
serious.  Her  words  do  more  good  than  her  medi- 
cines. Sometimes  little  committees  of  peasant 
men  come  to  us,  praying  for  sometliing  special. 
We  seldom  say  no.  Sestra  goes  visiting  the  poor 
peasants  in  our  village,  to  attend  to  their  wants 
each    day.     She   is    the    village    queen,    the    Lady 
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Bountiful,  the  Little  Mother  and  the  Sister.  What 
more  can  I  say  of  her  ? 

The  soldiers'  daily  programme  is  almost  always 
the  same.  After  breakfast  in  the  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  they  set  out  to  drill  and  practise 
bomb-throwing  and  bayonet  thrusts.  At  half- 
past  eleven  they  come  singing  into  the  village 
street  again,  and  are  dismissed.  Travelling  soup 
kitchens  arrive  at  that  time,  so  the  men  hurry  off 
to  their  houses  to  get  their  tins  for  their  rations. 
They  crowd  round  the  great  boilers,  remove  their 
hats  and  sing  a  little  prayer.  Then  the  distribution 
begins.  Nearly  two  hours  later  they  line  up  again 
— and  off  they  go  for  exercise.  Then  in  the  dusk 
they  return — to  tea  and  more  hot  food.  After 
the  national  anthem  at  night,  they  retire  to 
sleep. 

They  sing  all  the  time  they  are  marching.  And 
they  can  sing.  The  harmony  is  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  songs  are  very  impressive — as  far  as  the 
tunes  are  concerned.  I  do  not  know  the  words  of 
them  all,  but  one  night,  when  the  full  moon  lit 
up  the  village  so  that  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day, 
several  hundred  men  paraded  up  and  down  singing 
a  song  about  it  being  better  far,  better  far  never  to 
love  a  girl  because  she  would  only  forget  and — 
apres  Vamour,  le  chagrin.  .  .  .  This  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  English  soldiers'  songs  of  love  and 
the  girls  left  behind  and  the  kisses  and  warm 
caresses  that  the  future  will  bring.  .  .  .  Somehow, 
when  I  regard  these  big,  bearded  Russian  soldiers, 
I  cannot  possibly  imagine  them  as  lovers.     Not 
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cynics,  for  that  matter.  But  pro})ably  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  witli  the  words  tliey  sing  :  the 
tune's  the  tlnno-,  and  it  is  all  right. 

We  had  a  soldiers'  fete  here  one  night.  Some- 
thing or  somebody  was  to  be  celebrated.  A  timid 
deputation  invited  me  to  the  ceremony.  So  off 
I  went  to  another  cottage,  which  had  been  decked 
inside  and  out  with  branches  of  fir  trees.  The  room 
was  densely  packed.  I  sat  with  a  group  of  officers 
on  the  seat  of  honour.  Some  peasant  women  from 
the  district  were  there.  They  crowded  together 
in  one  corner  and  looked  bashful.  ^Ve  had  a  brass 
band  that  played  so  that  the  little  room  shook. 
Then  some  Tartar  soldiers  danced,  and  some  others 
sang,  and  a  comic  man  told  stories,  and  three  men, 
all  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  acted  a  drama 
that  was  so  realistic  when  the  quarrelling  scene 
began  that  the  peasant  women  screamed  in  terror, 
and  the  band  played  to  quieten  them. 

We  then  w^ent  off  to  another  cottage  for  tea  and 
dried  sausage  and  white  bread  and  sweets  and  hazel 
nuts.  The  ladies'  table  was  first ;  the  officers' 
second  ;  and  the  soldiers  themselves,  the  fomiders 
of  the  feast,  had  their  table  last  of  all.  We  had 
a  glorious  evening,  but — remember  that  the  trenches 
were  three  miles  away  and  the  battle  across  the  hill 
raged  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

Our  village  is  very  interesting.  Every  one  sings 
and  appears  to  be  happy.  We  have  a  large  army 
of  finely-built  men  here,  and  it  is  good  to  see  them 
so  cheerful  as  they  swing  by.  ^\e  hope  we  will 
not  need  to  use  the  second  line  of  trenches,  but  if 
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the  unexpected  should  happen,  and  that  first  Hne 
should  give  way,  the  enemy  will  have  to  pay  a 
terrible  price  before  he  comes  to  live  where  we  live 
now. 


XXI 
VALSE  TRISTE 

T^VO  hundred  yards  from  the  battery,  the 
artillery  officers  lived  in  a  peasant's  house. 
The  artillerymen  and  their  horses  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  village.  And  I  should  explain  here 
that  the  little  "  villages  "  in  that  part  of  Russia 
where  we  now  are  are  not  villages  at  all,  as  we 
understand  the  word  in  England,  but  rather  groups 
of  farmhouses  and  farmyards  belonging  to  the 
peasant  owners  of  the  surrounding  holdings. 

These  houses  are  built  of  logs  with  roofs  of 
thatch.  The  floors  are  simply  bare  earth.  The 
ceilings  and  the  walls  are  of  plain  wood,  but  on  the 
latter  are  pasted  many  highly-coloured  pictures  of 
the  saints  and  of  Jesus  and  the  Holv  Mother,  also 
of  well-dressed,  clean-looking  Russian  soldiers  de- 
vastating great  hordes  of  the  enemy.  Such  cottage 
rooms  are  not  the  most  comfortable  places  to  live 
in  after,  for  instance,  a  sojourn  in  a  big  hotel, 
but  palaces  compared  with  the  stuffy  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  so  many  officers  have  made  their 
winter  homes. 

The  artillerymen  had  similar  quarters  to  those 
of  the  officers.  More  crowded,  perhaps,  without 
the  trestle  beds,  also,  but  otherwise  the  same. 
They    considered    themselves    lucky.     Two    versts 
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still  farther  back,  a  regiment  of  men  had  "  gone 
to  earth."  Four  thousand  human  rabbits  in  their 
dark  and  airless  holes.  The  artillerymen  were  glad 
to  have  real  roofs  above  their  heads  and  real 
rooms  in  which  to  sleep. 

There  were  disadvantages,  of  course.  The  Ger- 
man shells  that  missed  the  battery — they  all  did  ! 
— were  apt  to  land  among  the  wooden  houses, 
and — well,  for  instance,  when  I  reached  the  artillery 
quarters  one  day  I  found  a  square  of  blackened 
stone  and  charcoal.  It  still  smouldered.  The 
previous  night,  when  riding  "  home  "  across  the 
plains,  I  had  seen  the  great  red  glow  in  the  sky 
that  marked  the  burning  of  the  buildings.  A  shell 
had  fired  them,  and  many  soldiers  had  been  hurt. 
The  men  who  hibernated  in  the  ground  had  no  such 
dangers  as  that  to  undergo. 

My  engagement  with  the  artillery  officers  was  for 
dinner.  We  have  that  meal  in  the  early  afternoon, 
and  when  we  invite  each  other  to  come  to  dine  we 
always  mean  "  Germans  permitting,"  though  we  do 
not  say  that.  I  had  ridden  ten  miles  across  difficult, 
boggy  country  from  my  camp  farther  along  the  lines. 
It  was  damp  and  cold.  A  bitter  wind  and  a  thin, 
drizzling  rain.  I  was  sorry  for  myself,  and  much 
more  so  for  my  horse.  He  had  to  carry  me,  for 
one  thing,  and  there  were  bridgeless  streams  and 
great  pools  of  yellow  water  and  thin  mud  to  splash 
through  en  route.  Moreover,  he  is  only  beginning 
to  understand  English,  though  he  must  have  heard 
the  sympathy  in  my  voice.  We  were  glad  to 
arrive  at  the  village,  although  we  had  to  part  there. 
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He  went  off  with  a  soldier — and  a  piece  of  lump  svitrar 
in  his  mouth — I  with  a  young  commander  wlio 
conducted  me  to  the  house  where  he  and  his 
fellow-officers  had  their  quarters. 

The  room  was  pleasantly  warm.  The  dinner 
piping  hot.  Good  broth  with  a  chunk  of  meat  for 
each  of  us,  and  a  large  bone  that  allowed  us  each 
a  taste  of  marrow.  Fresh- water  fish  from  a  near-by 
pond  (the  soldiers  find  a  hand-grenade  filled  with 
dynamite  much  quicker  sport  than  the  usual  rod 
and  line).  Fried  meat  and  potatoes,  and  a  box  of 
biscuits,  and  coffee.  The  always-present  black 
bread — before  the  biscuits  came.  It  is  a  secret, 
of  course,  but  we  also  had  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
another  of  liqueur.  Only  one  of  each,  and  six  of 
us,  so  what's  the  harm  ? 

After  dinner  we  sat  around  the  room — the  beds 
were  really  comfortable  seats — and  we  had  a  con- 
cert, with  some  of  Russia's  foremost  artists  to 
cheer  us,  through  a  gramophone.  Chaliapin  sang 
several  times — the  same  songs  twice  over,  also, 
when  we  demanded  "  Bis  !  "  The  cannon  of  a 
neighbouring  battery  boomed  the  applause.  Some 
one  gave  us  a  violin  solo,  and  then  a  huge  band 
played  the  sweet  "  Valse  Triste  "  of  Sibelius,  so  that 
we  heard  no  cracks  of  rifle  volleys,  no  bursting 
shells,  no  big-gun  fire.  Only  the  valse — and  voices 
that  called  to  us  across  the  tragic  gulf  of  time. 

Outside,  the  grey,  straw-strewn  yard,  and  muddy, 
rutty  roads  beneath  a  weeping  sky  ;  a  wind  that 
sobbed  amongst  the  leafless  trees  ;  a  sodden  roof 
that  shed  great  splashing  tears.     Inside,  the  drab, 
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earthen  floor  ;  the  clumsy,  unplaned  beams  ;  the 
coloured  saints  upon  the  wall,  the  little  ikon,  the 
Holy  Mary  and  the  Infant  Christ  ;  the  swords  that 
hung  beside  the  great  grey  coats  and  army  re- 
volvers that  lay  in  leather  holders  upon  a  wooden 
shelf.  And  on  the  beds  and  on  small  stools  six 
men,  who  found  the  tune  well  suited  to  their  moods. 
Sad  days — sad  skies — a  sorrowful  refrain.  .  .  . 

The  opening  bars  came  softly,  brokenly,  with 
hesitation — 

Then  came  the  dreamy  sadness  of  the  valse. 
It  echoes  in  my  mind  now  as  I  write.  Long,  plain- 
tive notes — soft — telle  tristesse — 

Then  the  staccato,  with  a  slow,  sweet  slurring 
of  the  final  notes  of  the  movement.  .  .  . 

Across  that  tragic  gulf  of  time  that  lay  between 
the  days  that  were  and  days  that  seem  devoid 
of  hope,  my  mind  went  back  at  one  huge  leap  : 
A  London  ball-room,  the  orchestra  behind  a  bank 
of  palms.  A  night  of  light,  and  sparkle,  and 
laughter,  and  gay  chatter,  and  sensuous  perfume. 
And  this  valse.  We  danced  it  with  the  lights 
switched  off,  but  with  a  search-lamp  spraying  a 
greenish  lumination  round  the  room  to  give  moon- 
light effect. 

There  came  to  me  in  the  cottage  room  the  memory 
of  the  girl  :  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  cheeks  all 
aglow  with  youth  and  joyfulness  of  life.  Soft 
arms,  and  round  and  white  and  sweet.  .  .  . 

The  music  took  a  gladder,  louder  note.  Laughter 
had  come  to  chase  the  tears  away,  but  still  it  seemed 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  sorrow  beneath  it  all. 
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Then  the  valse  died  away  again,  the  broken, 
sobbing  notes  renewed.  Tlie  end  was  so  quietly 
played  that  one  eould  scarcely  hear.  A  murmured 
bar  or  two  :   the  long-drawn  final  notes — 

A  soldier  stopped  the  gramophone.  For  a  few 
moments  no  one  spoke.  An  oflicer  lit  a  cigarette. 
The  striking  of  the  match  came  harsh  and  gratingly. 

"  '  It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary  '  ?  "  one 
of  my  companions  suggested  with  a  laugh.  The 
song  had  reached  the  eastern  front  a  year  ago. 
Bathos  ?     Well— if  you  like. 

"That  is  in  England,"  said  I.  "Here,"  I 
added,  and  a  certain  bitterness  crept  into  my  voice, 
"  here,  it's  a  damned  lot  longer  to  anywhere  at  all." 

The  telephone  in  the  corner  of  the  room  buzzed. 
The  commander  went  quickly  to  it  and  picked  up 
the  receiver.  He  gave  his  division  and  the  number 
of  the  battery.  Then,  "  Kharacho  !  "  (All  right) 
he  said.  The  order  had  come  to  renew  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  enemy's  lines.  So  up  we  jumped. 
Coats  were  put  on,  and  swords  and  revolvers 
fastened  round  the  waist.  Then  out  we  filed.  A 
young  officer  ran  in  advance  to  give  an  order  to  the 
men. 

Through  the  muddy  farm  village  we  plashed, 
across  a  greasy  field  and  over  a  brook  to  where 
the  batteries  stood  concealed  amongst  a  group  of 
pines.  The  guns  were  further  covered  up  with 
fir  branches.  When  we  got  there  the  men  were 
at  their  posts.  The  guns  were  all  already  charged. 
The    gunners    waited    for    a    shouted    order.     The 
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commander  cried  some  words,  and  then  another. 
Four  soldiers  each  pulled  a  leather  strap.  There 
was  a  thunderclap  of  noise,  a  lightning  flash  of 
light,  and  four  barrels  slid  back  in  the  recoil  like 
huge  pistons.  Smoking  shell  cases  were  thrown 
out  and  four  new  shells  put  in.  The  men  again 
stood  waiting.  The  other  four  guns  had  first  to 
fire.  After  a  minute  the  commander  received  a 
message  by  field  telephone.  An  observer  had 
watched  the  landing  of  the  shells.  The  range  was 
right,  the  aim  was  good,  the  shots  had  had  effect. 
More  shouted  orders,  and  then  one  word.  Thunder 
and  flash  once  more.  Smoking  shell  cases  and  the 
reloading  of  the  cannon.  Eight  guns  in  all  dealing 
out  death  to  an  unseen  foe,  an  enemy  that  was 
but  a  name. 

The  record  of  "  Valse  Triste  "  was  still  on  the 
machine  when  we  returned  to  the  quarters.  We 
heard  the  tune  again,  but  the  spell  had  gone.  I 
thought  of  the  success  our  shells  had  had.  I 
knew  what  havoc  big  guns  had  wrought  in  our  own 
lines  ;  I  knew  what  scenes  there  were  across  the 
way. 

La  tristesse  ?  It  was  no  sorrow  for  the  foe  that 
filled  my  heart.  .  .  . 

Ten  miles  across  difficult,  boggy  land,  with 
scrubby  shrubs  and  stunted  trees — in  rain  and 
in  the  dark.  Ten  miles  with  trenches  ever  near, 
with  rockets  rising  up  to  light  the  sky.  Ten  miles 
alone,  with  roar  of  guns  and  continuous  rifle  fire 
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for  ever  in  my  ears — and  tlic  strains  of  "  Valse 
Triste  "  running  threadlike  tlirough  nil  the  din  of 
war. 

My  horse  is  only  learning  English,   but  he's  a 
wonder  when  it  eomes  to  knowing  his  way  home. 


XXII 
THE  GHOSTS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRE 

THE  country  behind  the  battle  line  was  as  a 
Christmas  card.  The  plains  were  white, 
and  at  the  back  were  snow-capped  hills  and  firs 
whose  branches  sagged  beneath  their  load.  The 
little  groups  of  grey-clad  men  who  trudged  across 
the  levelled  fields  were  seen  as  almost  black. 
They  might  have  been  the  letters  on  a  gigantic  card. 
One  would  have  said  in  England,  had  such  a  scene 
been  there,  that  it  was  seasonable,  for  one  still 
thinks  of  Christmas  as  it  was,  and  as  we  hope 
it  will  be,  and  not  as  what  it  nearly  always  is. 
The  village  I  entered  was  much  cleaner  than  it 
had  been.  The  muddy,  straw-strewn  roads  were 
hard  with  much  pressed  snow.  A  dirty,  soiled 
snow,  but  better  far  than  sheets  of  yellow  mud. 
The  roofs  were  all  of  white,  which  somehow  toned 
the  outside  walls  to  a  pretty  grey,  although  the  grey 
looked  blacker  in  comparison.  Thin  smoke  from 
camp  kitchens  and  wood  fires  rose  straight  in 
the  frosty  air.  Men's  voices  came  clear  from  all 
sides.  One  man  was  cutting  wood  from  a  tree 
trunk.  His  axe  rang  out  with  a  metallic  clang. 
Steam  rose  from  my  horse's  flanks  and  came  in 
great  puffs  from  his  wet  nostrils.  He  might  have 
been  smoking  so  thick  were  the  clouds  of  his  breath- 
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ing.  It  was  cold — so  cold  that  one  could  not  but 
shiver  in  spite  of  many  clothes.  Beneath  my  heavy 
military  coat  I  wore  a  wool-lined  leather  jacket, 
beneath  that  my  gimnasterka  (Russian  military 
blouse),  and  then  two  other  layers  of  more  intimate 
garments.  My  feet  were  as  ice,  so  were  my  hands 
and  wrists,  although  encased  in  fur-lined  gloves  and 
mitts.  The  thought  of  tea — it  was  the  early  after- 
noon— was  cheering. 

A  tall  officer  stood  smoking  at  an  open  cottage 
door.  His  epaulettes  marked  him  as  a  colonel. 
I  drew  up  my  horse,  saluted,  smiled,  and  asked  in 
Russian  if  I  might  have  some  tea.  "  Please  !  "  said 
he,  and  shouted  for  a  soldier  to  come  and  take  my 
horse.  Then  he  invited  me  into  his  cottage, 
which  was  nice  and  warm.  I  thanked  him  in 
Russian,  and  wondered  how  far  I  could  go  without 
saying  I  was  British.  A  Briton  in  Russia  is 
"  Anglichanyin  "  (Englishman).  We  sat  down, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  spoke  German.  "  A  little," 
said  I  in  that  tongue.  For  a  few  minutes  he  spoke 
in  German,  while  I  said  "  Ja,"  because  I  did  not 
understand.  Then  I  told  him  I  had  forgotten  my 
German  but  that  I  spoke  French.  He  didn't, 
he  said  in  Russian.  Then  silence  while  we  drank 
our  tea  and  I  ate  the  bread  and  margarine  he  had 
ordered  for  me.  I  congratulated  myself  on  my 
Russian,  but  feared  that  he  suspected  me.  \\'hy 
else  should  he  ask  if  I  spoke  German  ? 

He  handed  me  a  cigarette,  and  produced  a 
patent  lighter  from  his  pocket.  A  queer  thing 
happened.      The    wretched    thing   failed    to    work 
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(that's  not  the   queer  thing).     He   was   annoyed. 

"  Damn  the  thing  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself — 
in  EngHsh  ! 

"  You  speak  EngHsh  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Sure  I  do,"  he  drawled.  "  At  least,  what 
English  we  speak  in  the  west  of  America.  You, 
too  !  "  said  he,  as  if  suddenly  surprised. 

"  With  a  Scots  accent,"  I  admitted,  "  but  no 
matter." 

And  we  laughed  and  said  that  we'd  each  be 
blanked — and  I  shook  hands  with  Surgeon- Colonel 
Eugene  T.  Hurd  of  Seattle,  former  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  now 
the  only  American  doctor  who  is  actually  at  the 
front.  There  are  a  number  in  Petrograd,  but 
Colonel  Hurd  alone  is  at  the  trenches. 

Now  the  Russian  calendar  said  December  11, 
but  it  was  Christmas  Eve  at  home.  Before  I  left 
I  promised  to  return  next  day  so  that  we  two  lonely 
folk  could  spend  our  Christmas  together.  So  back 
I  rode  in  the  morning. 

The  cottage  had  only  one  room,  with  bare  earth 
floor,  bare  wooden  ceiling,  and  bare  log  walls, 
except  where  coloured  pictures  of  the  saints  were 
pasted  up  beside  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Around  these  latter  were  sprays  of  fir. 
My  host  had  also  got  a  Christmas  tree  (the  woods 
are  full  of  them,  of  every  size),  and  it  was  decked 
with  the  quarters  of  two  candles  that  he  himself 
had  cut  up.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  were  also  there, 
as  presents,  and  there  were  chips  of  shells  and 
clips  of  rifle  bullets,  and  little  souvenirs  of  the  war 
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to  weigh  the  branches  down.  The  colonel  explained 
that  he  had  nothing  else.  He  did  the  best  he 
could.  A  bare  tree  was  quite  unthinkal)lc,  he  said. 
We  had  our  Christmas  dinner  alone.  A  sokher 
waited  at  table,  and  must  have  thought  us  queer. 
^Vhy  else  should  we  raised  our  tea  glasses  at  least 
a  dozen  times  and  say  strange  words  and  rise  up 
to  our  feet  to  drink  ?  We  had  no  turkey,  no  plum 
pudding,  no  mince  pies,  no  nuts,  no  fruit  of  any 
kind  ;  boiled  beef  and  cabbage  soup  and  the  black 
kasha  the  Russian  soldiers  eat.  Xo  holly  hung 
above  our  heads  ;  no  mistletoe  was  there  to  make 
a  good  excuse.  Only  the  tree  and  the  green  sprays 
of  pine. 

After  our  meal  we  sat  before  the  gleaming  fire 
and  smoked  the  presents  we  had  cut  from  the 
tree,  and  then  our  pipes  with  a  special  brand  for  the 
occasion.  The  logs  burned  brightly  until  their 
yellow  changed  to  a  dull  red  and  then  the  red  to  a 
soft  greyish  white.  More  logs  lay  on  the  floor. 
We  threw  them  in  from  time  to  time.  We  talked 
of  all  but  war — then  fell  to  silence  while  we  thought 
of  other  days. 

The  great  log  fire  ;  the  flickering  yellow  candle- 
lights ;  shadows  that  danced  about  the  little 
room  ;  a  song  that  came  from  soldiers  on  the  march 
and  the  music  of  the  guns  outside  ;  a  thousand 
memories  of  other  Christmas  days,  memories  that 
paraded  quickly  through  the  mind,  leaving  a  queer, 
sad  longing  for  one  knew  not  what. 

The  baby  sock  hung  by  the  nursery  fire.  How 
could  it  hold  the  clumsy  toys  ?     The  schoolboy's 
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stocking  by  the  bed  foot  and  the  joys  of  guessing 
what  it  held.  Apples,  of  course,  and  oranges 
(one  felt  the  crinkly  paper  beneath  the  thick  wool), 
and  sundry  nuts  ;  a  knife — the  hard  thing  at  the 
foot  could  be  nothing  else  ;  a  chink  of  money — 
one  feared  to  guess  how  much  ;  an  oblong  box — 
feeling  it  in  the  dark  beneath  the  warm  bedclothes 
could  not  determine  what.  The  joy  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  candles  were  lit,  for  one  would 
be  awake  before  the  daylight  came.  .  .  .  Then 
memories  of  Christmas  trees  down  in  the  little 
village  hall ;  memories  of  hot  pies  and  bags  of 
buns  and  mugs  of  scalding  tea  ;  of  two  giant  trees 
that  held  the  gifts  for  boys  and  girls  ;  the  drawing 
of  lots  and  the  anxious  time  before  one  heard  one's 
number  called  and  got  a  clumsy  parcel  which  could 
scarcely  be  opened  so  eagerly  did  other  boys  crowd 
round  to  see  "  what  luck."  Then  the  sad  day 
when  the  stocking  held  things  useful — socks  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  ties.  The  knell  of  child- 
hood had  been  sounded.  And  sadder  still,  the 
following  years  when  stockings  were  no  longer  hung 
up,  when  Christmas  gifts,  "  all  useful,"  were  placed 
beside  one's  serviette  upon  the  breakfast  table. 
And  now  .  .  . 

Time  was  when  Christmas  Day  took  us  to  Church, 
the  bells  pealing  out  their  note  of  peace  and  good- 
will. "  Peace  and  goodwill  towards  all  men." 
These  days  had  passed.  The  big  guns  boomed  of 
men's  hatred ;  the  rifles  cracked  out  war  and 
strife  and  enmity.  The  herald  angels  of  the  other 
Christmas  Days  must  have  wept  instead  of  sung. 
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And  Santa  Claus,  the  dear  old  friend  of  ehildliood's 
days,  was  in  a  concentration  camp  !  One  smiled 
crookedly  at  the  thouglit. 

The  firelight  was  full  of  faces.  The  old  folk  at 
home,  the  merry  young  people  of  another  day,  and 
the  fine  faces  of  friends  of  two  Christmases  ago — 
faces  of  those  who  had  "  gone  out,"  their  khaki 
tunics  splashed  with  blood.  Tearful  women  gazed 
out  from  the  fiames — young  widows  (We  had  danced 
two  years  ago  !)  and  pretty  girls  and  mourning 
mothers  (We  all  played  bridge  two  Christmases 
ago  !). 

Christmas  !  .  .  .  The  whole  idea  mocked  us. 

"  The  old  folks  at  home  !  "  I  said  when  we  both 
drank  a  final  toast.  Colonel  Hurd  stood  straight 
and  tall.  "  The  old  folks  at  home  !  "  said  he, 
and  there  was  a  tremble  in  his  voice.  His  father — 
long  since  dead  ;  his  mother  he  had  never  known.  .  .  . 

We  enjoyed  our  Russian  Christmas.  January  7 
at  home  meant  nothing  to  us.  There  were  no 
ghosts  of  the  past  to  come  to  us  and  smile — and 
make  us  sad. 


XXIII 
PRINCESS 

Duchesses  and  baronesses  and  governesses,  countesses  and 
domestic  servants,  society  grandes  dames  and  humble  working 
girls — all  are  Sisters  now. 

npHE  Princess  kissed  the  Prince  good-bye  and 
•^  watched  him  ride  away  to  war.  She  waved 
her  httle  handkerchief  to  him,  and  thought  how 
nice  and  clean  and  brave  he  looked.  Because  she 
was  a  Princess  she  didn't  cry  :  the  woman  in  her 
wished  to  have  a  little  weep. 

She  found  the  great  house  very  lonely.  Her 
baby  was  a  comfort.  Some  day  he,  too,  would  be 
a  soldier.  She  thought  how  nice  he  would  look, 
but  she  was  glad  that  he  was  only  two  years  old. 
It  had  been  hard  enough  to  see  the  Prince  go  off, 
but  it  was  a  further  comfort  to  think  of  all  the  big, 
strong  men  who  swung  along  on  foot  behind  her 
husband's  horse. 

This  was  in  the  first  few  days  of  war.  Folks 
joked  of  battle — for  battles  were  unknown.  Some 
officers  went  south  ;  others  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Eastern  front.  "  See  you  in  Berlin,"  they  cried 
when  the  farewells  were  said.  It  was  a  deliriously 
exciting  time. 

Because  it  was  the  fashion,  because  she  missed 
the    absent  man,  because    her  great    brown    eyes 
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looked  dou})ly  fine  beneath  the  white  kosinka  — 
Wlio  knows  ? — the  Princess  volunteered  for  service 
at  the  front.  A  few^  weeks'  trainin^r,  and  she  was 
quahfied.  Then  off  she  set  to  Poland — and  Ger- 
many and  Berlin,  she  told  her  friends,  "  to  meet 
her  husband."  But  she  was  no  longer  Princess. 
She  was  Sestra — Sestra  Marina.  The  war  is  a 
great  leveller.  Sestra  is  Sestra,  no  matter  who 
she  was  before.  And  Sestra  is  the  finest  woman 
on  God's  earth. 

The  fashionable  clothes  were  left  behind  along 
with  the  noble  name.  Sestra  jNlarina  wore  stout 
boots  instead  of  dainty  shoes.  A  satin  cross  upon 
her  breast  replaced  the  gems  that  used  to  sparkle 
there.  Her  rings — the  gold  one,  too — were  left 
at  home.  Her  hair  was  hidden  by  her  kerchief. 
And  for  this  she  was  quite  glad.  AMthout  her 
maid  her  coiffure  was  impossible.  She  felt  a 
sHght  excitement  and  she  was  tremulously  happy. 
Such  fun  it  w^as  going  to  be  !  No  proper  beds  ; 
meals  in  the  open  air  with  fingers  doing  all  the 
work  of  forks  ;  smoky  wood  fires  in  front  of  which 
to  dream  sweet  dreams ;  rides  on  horseback  from 
point  to  point ;  and  all  the  thrill  of  battle.  She 
had  the  idea  of  picnicking  in  her  mind. 

II 

The  camp  lay  at  the  forest  edge.  Two  giant 
tents  were  for  the  wounded  men.  Another  tent 
was  for  the  doctors,  and  there  was  the  nicest  little 
tent  for  Sestra  and  the  other  nurses.  Tlie  beds 
were  most  amusing  :    thin,  folding  legs,   no   mat- 
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tresses,  coarse  sheets  ;  and  they  seemed  so  near 
the  ground.  A  nail  stuck  in  a  tent  post  was  all 
the  wardrobe  accommodation.  The  Prince's  wife 
was  really  out  of  place.  Her  nightdress — fine 
linen  and  costly  lace  and  the  prettiest  pale- blue 
silk  ribbons.  .  .  .  Her  soft,  white  skin.  .  .  .  The 
sheets  looked  very  coarse. 

She  slept  soundly.  The  open  air  had  made  her 
sleepy.  In  the  morning  she  was  up  at  seven  o'clock. 
(The  Princess  used  to  sit  up  till  that  time  but  never 
rose  at  such  a  dreadful  hour.)  She  washed  in  an 
enamelled  basin  that  stood  upon  a  rough  plank 
placed  over  two  tree-triuik  supports.  She  break- 
fasted beneath  the  trees.  The  plates  were  tin, 
so  were  the  cups  ;  the  black  bread  was  very  thickly 
cut.  Flies,  also,  were  troublesome,  and  insects 
of  many  varied  kinds  were  there.  Sestra  Marina 
laughed  happily.  It  was  all  delightfully  new.  She 
thought  how  fine  it  would  be  to  talk  about  it  after- 
wards— when  the  Prince  came  riding  home.  They 
would  compare  notes.  Seen  from  the  luxury  of 
her  salon  this  life  would  be  an  everlasting  joy. 

There  were  no  wounded — at  first.  They  came 
later.  Sestra  didn't  like  the  sights.  They  were 
horribly  unpleasant.  She  turned  her  head  away 
and  sniffed,  raising  her  pretty  nose.  Sestra  had 
always  had  clean  soldiers  in  her  mind— the  kind 
of  men  who  marched  behind  her  husband's  horse. 
She  saw  the  dirty,  unshaved  men  with  something 
almost  like  disgust.  Then  she  saw  wounds  that 
sickened  her  with  horror.  A  curious  bitterness 
also  came  to  her  heart — a  bitterness  against  the 
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damaged  soldiers.  She  seemed  to  blame  them  for 
their  being  lim-t.  If  they  were  beaten,  her  hus- 
band might  be  wounded,  too.  She  did  not  sleep 
so  well  at  night.  .  .  . 


Ill 

It  was  dreadful  work.  But  Sestra  Marina's 
heart  was  hard,  except  when  she  thought  with 
fear  about  the  Prince.  Men  came  at  every  hour 
with  awful  wounds.  The  battle  sounds  were  ever 
near.  They  were  no  longer  new — no  longer  inter- 
esting. Sestra  was  learning  what  war  meant. 
She  saw  dead  men  for  the  first  time,  and  her  soul 
grew  faint.  The  blood-splashed  limbs  and  ragged, 
dirty  clothes  ;  the  matted  hair — the  faces  twisted 
into  ciTiel  shape.  Marina  would  have  fled  back 
home  at  once  except  for  fear  of  what  her  friends 
might  say.  And  to  be  near  the  Prince,  she  thought, 
she  must  be  near  the  war.  The  other  Sisters  said 
she  had  no  heart.  They  talked  about  her  when  she 
was  not  there. 

The  Red  Cross  camp  had  to  be  moved.  Tlie 
enemy  had  forced  the  army  back.  Autumn  found 
Sestra  in  another  place — beside  the  edge  of  j^et 
another  wood.  The  trees  were  fine.  Such  colours 
as  the  Prince's  wife  had  seldom  seen.  She  would 
take  walks  alone  and  try  to  forget  the  war.  Always 
a  phantom  Prince  marched  proudly  at  her  side. 
She  longed  to  see  him — and  the  baby  Prince  at 
home.     Then  she  would  go  back  to  duty  and  the 
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horrors   of   sick   men.     She   gave   them   tea,    and 
shuddered. 

When  early  winter  came,  another  camp  was 
made.  A  muddy  village  flew  the  Red  Cross  flag. 
Tents  were  no  longer  used.  The  Sisters  slept  in  a 
peasant's  hut.  The  earth  floor  and  the  tree-trunk 
walls  amused  Marina.  She  would  have  something 
else  to  say  when  war  was  done.  She  wrote  and 
told  her  husband  of  the  change — and  of  her  work 
— but  not  a  word  of  how  she  loathed  it  all.  Next 
day  a  letter  came  to  her.  It  had  been  many  days 
en  route.  She  read  it  twice  before  she  understood, 
then  looked  at  it  with  tragic  eyes  that  scarce  could 
see.  The  Prince  had  died  two  months  before — 
and  she  had  never  known.  She  lay  down  on  her 
bed  and  shut  her  eyes.  The  other  Sisters  found 
her  so,  and  thought  that  she  was  sulking.  But 
when  they  slept  the  Prince's  widow  cried  for  hours 
and  hours.  The  pent-up  tears  when  once  released 
eased  her  poor  broken  heart.  And  this  same 
breaking  of  the  stony  heart  let  a  great  gentleness 
come  in.  She  spoke  to  no  one  of  her  loss — perhaps 
her  pride  forbade.  The  morning  found  her  with 
a  new  resolve.  The  other  Sisters  noticed  she  was 
changed.  They  marvelled — but  they  had  to  marvel 
more. 

IV 

The  change  was  this  :  The  brave,  clean  Prince 
who  rode  away  to  war  had  died — and  she  had  not 
been  there.     If  she  could  but  have    stanched  his 
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wounds  and  bathed  liis  ])iirniiifr  head,  and  cooled 
his  fevered  lips.  ...  It'  slic  could  hut  have  raised 
him  in  her  arms,  .  .  .  Some  other  Sister  had 
done  that.  Some  other  Sister  with  a  Sister's 
heart  had  tended  her  Prince — not  because  he  was 
a  Prince  but  because  he  was  a  wounded  man— just 
as  the  Sister  would  have  eased  the  agony  of  any 
simple  soldier.  She  envied  that  Sister,  but  loved 
her  in  her  heart.  Marina  found  with  grief  that  she 
had  been  Sestra  in  name  alone.  She  had  been 
Princess  in  a  nurse's  dress.  She  saw  the  wounded 
soldiers  no  more  as  dirty  men.  They  were  the 
hero-husbands  of  anxious,  praying  wives.  The 
trench-soiled  men — they,  too,  had  been  so  brave 
and  clean.  Sestra  would  not  go  home.  She  had 
to  make  amends.  She  had  to  do  for  some  poor 
men  what  a  good  Sister  had  done  for  her  Prince. 
And  that  was  what  he'd  have  her  do. 

No  other  Sister  worked  so  well  as  she  did. 
She  never  seemed  to  tire.  She  dressed  the  gaping 
wounds  and  washed  the  wrecked  bodies  and  wiped 
the  blood  and  froth  from  the  poor  lips.  She 
put  her  soft,  round  arms  about  the  shoulders  of  the 
injured  men  and  held  them  to  her  while  she  gave 
them  tea  and  wine.  She  placed  her  cool,  firm  hand 
on  the  men's  brows  and  soothed  their  pain.  She 
smoothed  their  pillows  and  re-arranged  their  rugs. 
She  wrote  their  letters  for  them,  and  cheered  them 
with  her  gentle  words  of  hope.  And  there  were 
graves — rough  mounds  in  the  trampled  fields.  She 
visited  them  and  said  a  little  prayer  and  placed 
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flowers  on  them  when  spring  at  last  arrived. 
Sestra  was  all  the  women-folk  of  some  dead  men. 
There  came  a  new  beauty  into  her  lovely  face  : 
a  new  beauty  into  her  great  brown  eyes.  And 
there  was  a  sad  wistfulness  about  her  mouth  that 
made  it  very  sweet.  Every  one  loved  her.  She 
was  Youth.  She  was  Loveliness.  She  was  Sestra 
and  angelic.  Young  Orloff  from  the  Staff  was 
doomed  to  fall  in  love  at  sight.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant and  very  nice.  Tall  and  straight,  with 
blue  eyes  and  hair  of  wheat-colour,  and  a  smile 
that  no  one  could  resist.  Marina  liked  him.  The 
pair  became  great  friends.  "  After  the  war," 
thought  Orloff.  It  was  the  time  when  dreams 
would  all  come  true. 

V 

The  Staff  moved,  and  the  Red  Cross  moved,  and 
the  army  moved  in  jumps  until  they  travelled  out 
of  Poland  into  great  Russia  itself.  But  always  the 
ambulance  point  was  near  the  quarters  of  the 
Staff — some  versts  or  so  away — so  that  the  nice 
lieutenant  could  ride  across  for  tea  from  time  to 
time.  He  loved  Marina — she  must  have  seen  so 
in  his  eyes — but  never  said  a  word.  Sestra  was 
Sestra.  He  had  a  splendid  soul.  He  would  speak 
when  war  was  finished — when  the  right  time  came. 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  one  never  knew.  .  .  . 

"  Sestra,"  he  used  to  say — and  then  he'd  talk 
of  all  his  army  hopes,  while  she  would  sympathize 
and  encourage  him  in  his  ambitions. 

One  day  he  grumbled  of  his  post.     It  seemed 
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inactive,  was  what  lie  said.  It  would  be  better 
to  be  where  aetual  fighting  was.  Some  queer 
emotion  stabbed  Marina's  heart.  It  was  a  feeling 
that  eame  as  a  surprise.  Siie  wished  to  beg  him 
not  to  go,  but  that  did  not  seem  brave.  She  said 
instead — 

"  But  surely  your  Staff  work  is  important  ?  We 
must  have  elever  officers  there.  It  is  not  every  one 
who  is  suited  for  the  work." 

"  It  seems  so  tame  to  the  real  thing,"  said  he. 
Then,  "  Sestra,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke  very  gently, 
"  I  must  confess.  It's  quite  safe  where  I  am.  Out 
there  " — he  waved  an  arm  towards  where  the 
trenches  ran — "  one  never  knows.  And  I  do  so 
want  to  live  !  When  I  think  of  my  limbs  being 
wrecked — of    my    face " 

She  shuddered. 

"  Don't  !  Don't  !  "  she  cried,  holding  her  hands 
to  her  eyes.     "  Don't  speak  about  it  !  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  cowardly  of  me  to  speak  like 
that  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said  quickly.  "  Cowardly ! 
No."     She  gave  a  little  shiver. 

He  very  nearly  told  her  of  his  love.  He  checked 
liimself  and  changed  the  subject. 

VI 

So  time  went  on,  till  winter  came  again  and 
things  were  quieter  on  the  Eastern  front.  Sestra 
was  tired,  and  she  wearied  to  see  the  baby  Prince. 
He  was  a  year  older.  She  longed  to  have  him  in 
her  arms.     She  arranged  to  go  to  Petrograd. 
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Young  Orloff  rode  over  to  the  camp  a  few  days 
later.     He  was  a  little  excited. 

"  I've  got  ten  days'  leave,  Sestra,"  said  he — 
and  he  wondered  what  he  could  buy  her  for  Christ- 
mas. "  I  go  to  Petrograd  in  three  days  for  a  little 
rest." 

"  And  I,  too  !  "  said  she.     "  I  go  to-morrow." 

"  You  ?  You're  going  to  Petrograd  ?  That's 
fine  !  Sestra,  we  must  have  dinner  together  some- 
time. Dinner  and  music.  Don't  say  '  No.'  You'll 
hurt  me  if  you  do." 

He  had  somehow  never  asked  her  where  she  lived. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  do  so  now.  Meanwhile 
Sestra  was  thinking.  In  Petrograd  she  was— 
Princess.  He  would  know— he  must  know — some- 
time. A  refusal  would  be  construed  to  mean  that 
social  difference  was  the  reason.  Besides,  she  did 
not  want  to  decline. 

"  That  will  be  nice  !  "  she  said.  "  Where  shall 
I  meet  you  ?  "  This  was  better  than  having  him 
call  for  her — better  at  first. 

"  Sunday  night  at  seven  at  the  Astoria  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  I'll  be  waiting,"  said  he. 

"  I'll  be  in  civil  clothes.     You  won't  know  me." 

"  Won't  I  ?  "  he  laughed.     "  Well,  we'll  see." 

Then  off  he  rode.  It  was  raining  and  very 
muddy,  but  he  noticed  nothing  wrong. 

VII 

He  could  have  waited  in  the  hotel  lounge,  but 
it  seemed  much  better  to  meet  her  at  the  door. 
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She  might  be  nervous.  She  might  not  care  to 
enter  alone.  So  tlie  Heutenant  paced  tlie  pave- 
ment and  searched  the  laces  of  the  passers-by  to 
find  the  girl  he  loved. 

Princess  Marina  travelled  in  her  car.  She  never 
thoufjht  twice  about  it.  It  was  the  natural  thinjr 
to  do.  A  footman  opened  tiie  door.  She  saw 
young  Orloff  as  slie  stepped  to  the  pavement,  and 
smiled  to  him.  She  was  very  tall  and  stately. 
Her  long  sealskin  coat  and  fashionable  hat  made 
her  seem  more  so.  A  string  of  pearls  was  round  her 
neck. 

Something  seemed  to  snap  in  the  lieutenant's 
brain,  and  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  all  his  great, 
warm  love.  If  she  had  but  been  poor.  .  .  .  But 
he  smiled  and  saluted  and  shook  hands,  although 
his  hand  was  shaking. 

They  entered  the  hotel  together.  An  elderly 
gentleman  passed  by. 

"  Ah,  Princess  !  "  said  he,  and  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  hand,  while  young  Orloff  stood  a  yard  or  two 
away.  One  thought  only  was  in  his  mind  at  that 
time.  He  must  pretend  that  he  had  knowTi  her 
all  the  while. 

VIII 

They  got  a  table  and  she  chose  her  soup.  Her 
eyes  scanned  the  room.  She  seemed  a  little 
frightened  in  case  folk  saw  her.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  entirely  right  of  her  to  be  there.  She  was 
strangely  happy  all  the  same. 

I  hope  you  found  the  Prince  quite  well,"  said 
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Orloff.  His  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  he  felt 
that  his  face  was  twitching  nervously  although 
he  tried  to  smile  bravely.  He  must  show  her  at 
once  that  he  knew  about  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band. She  must  never  know  how  much  he  loved 
her. 

"  You  know  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

He  nodded.     "  Of  course  !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  ever  so  well,  thanks,"  she  hurried  on,  and 
her  eyes  were  sparkling.  "  He's  the  greatest  darling. 
God  knows  how  much  I  love  him.  Do  you  know 
— I  don't  think  I  could  ever  bear  to  leave  him 
again.  .  .  ." 

Once  more  that  queer  feeling  came  to  her.  She 
thought  of  the  peasant's  hut,  of  the  little  window 
that  looked  upon  the  open  plain,  of  the  lieutenant 
riding  to  her  through  the  snow. 

"  I  understand,"  the  lieutenant  said.  The 
tragedy  was  that  he  didn't.  "  Why,  that's  the 
English  soldiers'  song,  isn't  it  ?  " 

She  nodded  and  drummed  on  the  table  with  her 
fingers. 

"  That  fellow  can  play,"  said  he,  jerking  his 
head  towards  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  then  he 
talked  rapidly  on  many  subjects.  But  not  another 
word  about  the  Prince.  Already  it  had  been  more 
than  he  could  stand. 

IX 

When  he  saw  her  into  the  car,  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  gloved  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Princess,"  said  he,  and  again  his 
voice  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
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"  Princess  !  "  she  laughed.  "  It  sounds  funny, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Funny  ?  "  said  he. 

The  footman  closed  the  door.  She  waved  her 
hand — and  was  gone. 

X 

The  commanding-general  seemed  surprised  when 
the  lieutenant  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  "  to  do 
real  fighting." 

But  he  let  him  go.  .  .  . 


XXIV 
"BABY  BOY" 

THE  spirit  of  the  Russian  soldier  is  splendid. 
I  could  write  a  thousand  stories  of  it,  but 
instead  I  will  write  a  little  story  about  a  little  boy. 

Baby  Boy  saw  our  camp  fires  and  smelt  our 
soup.  He  was  hungry,  but  cautious,  so  he  peered 
through  the  bushes  until  he  saw  the  uniform  we 
wore  and  knew  we  were  his  friends.  Then  he 
came  slowly  into  the  clearing  in  the  wood  where 
we  were  having  supper,  and  looked  at  us  just  as  a 
little  starving  dog  might  look. 

He  was  a  queer  little  figure.  His  trousers  and 
his  Russian  blouse  were  torn  almost  to  rags.  A 
soldier's  cap  which  he  had  found  hid  most  of  his 
fair  hair.  His  fat,  short  legs  were  bare  and 
scratched,  and  grey  with  mud  and  dust.  He  had 
nice  wee  dimpled  hands,  as  grubby  as  his  feet— 
but  his  face  was  best  of  all.  It  was  a  round,  Cupid 
face  with  plump,  rosy  cheeks  and  pretty  brown 
eyes  and  a  tiny,  wistful  mouth.  It  is  a  secret — 
but  I  could  swear  that  tears  had  made  the  little 
curvey  blotty  lines  that  ran  on  either  side  of  his 
blunt  nose. 

We  gave  him  food  and  tea  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  ground  beneath  some  pines  and  ate  with  great 
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satisfaction.  He  slept  that  night  beneath  an  army 
wagon  and  was  up  before  we  were  in  tiie  morning, 
for  I  found  him  cleaning  knives  by  stabbing  them 
in  the  ground  when  I  went  out  to  wash  by  the  tent 
door.  Baby  Boy  was  wisely  making  friends  with 
our  camp  cook. 

I  didn't  see  him  any  more  that  day,  but  on  the 
next,  at  dinner-time,  when  we  sat  at  camp  tables 
placed  in  the  open  space,  a  clown  Cupid  was  the 
second  waiter.  Some  one  had  shaved  his  head 
and  given  him  a  pair  of  men's-size  army  boots, 
and  dressed  him  up  in  soldier's  trousers,  cut  down 
in  length  but  not  in  width,  and  an  army  blouse 
at  least  a  dozen  sizes  too  big.  He  had  also  a 
soldier's  belt  whose  great  brass  buckle  seemed  to 
wander  round  his  waist. 

And  he  had  a  name — Madimir  Ivanoff.  The 
others  called  him  Valodia,  which  is  to  Vladimir 
what  Johnnie  is  to  John.  But  from  the  first  I 
called  him  Baby  Boy. 

"  Valodia,"  I  said,  "  you  arc  Baby  Boy.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  Angliski  malehick  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  Malinki  malehick,"  I  told  him,  which  means 

Little  boy,"  and  was  less  likely  to  give  offence. 
Bee-bee  bo-eh,"  said  Vladimir  Ivanoff. 
Baby  Boy,"  said  I,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

For  Baby  Boy  he  was.  His  age  was  ten.  This 
was  in  the  autumn.  He  had  been  lost  in  the 
retreat.  His  mother  grieved,  no  doubt,  but  neither 
he  nor  we  knew  where  she  was. 
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II 

Baby  Boy  had  come  to  stay.  He  adopted  us,  so 
we  simply  had  to  adopt  him.  A  Sister  gave  him 
a  pair  of  ladies'  high-topped  boots,  that  fitted  very 
well.  Then  we  had  trousers  made  and  a  gymnas- 
terka  (military  blouse)  cut  to  suit  his  size.  His 
belt  was  shortened,  and  we  got  a  cap  that  did  not 
rest  upon  his  ears.  We  also  made  him  a  soldier, 
and  thus  he  was  entered  on  our  lists. 

"  So  you  are  a  soldier.  Baby  Boy  ?  "  I  said  one 
night. 

"  Tak  tochno,  vashy  blagorodeyeh,"  said  he,  which 
means  "  Just  so,  your  nobility,"  and  is  the  language 
of  the  Russian  troops  to  their  officers.  Baby  Boy 
also  saluted  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  at  the  salute. 
So  some  one  was  teaching  him  ! 

"  Malinki  soldat,"  said  I,  with  a  smile. 

"  Bee-bee  Bo-eh  soldat,  vashy  blagorodeyeh,"  he 
said. 

It  was  then  that  I  taught  him  his  lesson  as  best 
I  could.  It  is  the  slogan  of  the  Russian  men.  He 
did  not  know  it. 

"  V'we  malinki  soldat,  Baby  Boy,"  I  told  him. 
"  Za  verroo  Tsaria  e  Otechestvo  " — "  For  Religion, 
the  Tsar,  and  the  Native-land." 

"  Tak  tochno,"  said  Baby  Boy,  and  he  repeated 
the  words  seriously.     What's  more,  he  understood. 

Ill 

I  do  not  to  this  day  know  where  Baby  Boy 
sleeps,  if  ever,   or  what  he  has  for    food,  if  any. 
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He  is  quite  the  best  soldier-serv^ant  we  have. 
When  he's  not  waiting  at  table,  or  washin^-iip,  or 
cleaning  knives  and  forks,  he  is  jilways  doing  some- 
thing else.  I've  seen  him  by  the  stretchers  of  the 
wounded  men,  his  eyes  full  of  mute  sympathy. 
I've  seen  him  give  the  injured  soldiers  tea,  and  put 
his  tender,  baby  arms  around  the  men  to  help  to 
raise  them  up.  I've  seen  the  tears  shine  in  his 
eyes,  and  watched  the  tremble  of  his  lips.  .  .  .  He 
is  as  faithful  as  a  little  dog — and  you,  who  know 
what  that  phrase  means,  must  realize  its  praise. 

"  Good  morning.  Baby  Boy,"  I  sometimes  say  to 
him. 

"  Dobro  ootrom,  vashy  blagorodeyeh,"  he  says, 
with  his  baby  hand  held  to  his  brow. 

That  is  when  he  remembers  that  he  is  a  soldier. 
But  there  are  times  when  he  forgets  all  except  that 
he  is  a  very  little  boy  with  a  great  heart  hungry  for 
love.  At  times  like  these,  usually  when  we  are  alone, 
he  creeps  up  to  where  I  am  sitting  and  he  puts  his 
little  arms  around  my  shoulders  and  lays  his  Cupid 
face  on  my  breast. 

"  Ya  vas  ochen  lubloo,"  he  whispers.  "  I  love 
you  very  much." 

"  Pravda  ?  "  I  say.     ''  True  ?  " 

"  Pravda,"  he  answers  solemnly.  "  Ya  vas 
ochen,  ochen  lubloo."  And  he  looks  up  at  me  with 
his  faithful,  true,  brown  eyes. 

One  day  he  kissed  me.  It  was  the  Russian 
Christmas  and  I  had  given  him  a  little  cake  and 
some  chocolate  and  sweets,  and  a  nice  clean  paper 
rouble,  and  a  pair  of  mittens  that  some  one  at  home 
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had  sent  to  me.  He  thanked  me  profusely  with 
many  "  your  nobility's,"  then  let  me  pass.  But 
when  I  sat  at  table  alone,  he  came  to  me  and 
clutched  me  round  the  neck  with  both  his  arms 
and  gave  me  a  very  loud  kiss  on  my  cheek.  After- 
wards he  went  off  to  the  duties  of  washing-up  and 
left  me  with  mingled  emotions.  It  is  something  to  be 
kissed  by  a  soldier.  I  wished — I  wished  I  had.  .  .  . 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  glad  he  had  not  stayed. 
Another  moment  and  I'd  have  done  something  not 
quite  officer-like.  ...  It  would  never  do  to  lose 
one's  dignity.  .  .  . 

IV 

The  other  night  there  was  an  attack.  The 
enemy  was  very  near — and  we  were  easily  reached 
should  our  first  line  give  way.  I  sat  in  the  wagon 
where  we  have  our  food,  and  smoked  a  welcome 
pipe.  I  had  been  at  our  front  line  all  that  day. 
Baby  Boy  brought  me  tea  and  lingered  after  he 
put  it  down. 

"  Artillery,"  he  whispered  to  me,  as  if  afraid  the 
enemy  might  hear.  A  heavy  cannonade  was 
going  on. 

"  Nash,"  said  I,  which  means  "  Ours." 

Then,  "  Baby  Boy,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  will  come  here." 

"  Nee-yet,"  he  drawled.     He  had  much  faith. 

The  enemy  didn't  come.  In  the  morning  I  met 
young  Ivanoff  outside  our  point.  He  was  wearing 
an  enormous  woolly  hat.  His  plump  cheeks  were 
rosier  than  ever  with  the  frosty  air. 
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He  saluted  and  I  wished  him  good  morninrr.  Fct 
a  moment  he  forgot  he  was  a  soldier.  (It  is  one- 
thing  forgetting  that  when  we  are  alone,  another 
thing  when  there  are  other  soldiers  about.) 

"  No  Germans,"  said  he  with  a  roguisli  hiiigli, 
"  Russky  soldat  ochen  kharasho." 

I  told  him  that  I  also  thought  the  Russian  men 
were  very  good.     Then,  to  test  him,  I  said  — 

"  But  if  the  Germans  do  come  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  seriously. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  take  you,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps 
they  will  kill  you,"  I  added  cruelly.  "  Are  you 
afraid.  Baby  Boy  ?  " 

When  he  had  answered  me,  I  said — to  myself — 
"  Oh,  damn  dignity  !  "  And  you,  also,  if  you 
had  seen  him — you  would  have  kissed  him,  too, 
for,  standing  at  salute  with  baby  hand  raised  to 
his  woolly  hat,  the  little  man  looked  me  bravely 
in  the  eyes  and  spoke  with  the  slightest  quiver  in  his 
voice — 

"  Za  verroo,  Tsaria  e  Otechestvo,"  he  said. 
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